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Arr. L—THE NEXT REALM FOR DEVELOPING 
EFFICIENCY 


Tue statement that man is the creature of development is 
beyond all thought of question. Everything that we know in the 
universe is developed. Even solid rock, the result of development 
from fiery gases, slowly evolves by help of other agencies into 
flowers and fruit. But man evolves further, swifter, higher. The 
babe is a bundle of undeveloped possibilities. He has at first but 
the single active instinct necessary to existence but he soon shows 
others, many and far-reaching. This is as true of the race as of 
the individual. 

Man has developed his body till he has under the control of 
his hand a millionth of an inch. He makes a clock that runs for 
months with a variation from perfect time of only one fifteen 
thousandths of a second in a whole day. And man has developed 
his mind till he can read from the stars the true time so closely 
that he can determine the variation. If he finds that his astronom- 
ical clock has gained about ten seconds in a week, he corrects the 
fault by lengthening each second one sixty thousand four hundred 
and eightieth of itself, and the defect is remedied. He has trained 
his eye till it will detect and utilize twenty shades in a single color. 
And to do this he must distinguish between 510 and 512 millions 
of millions of vibrations per second. By three separate demonstra- 
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tions he has caught the swift-flying light and measured its speed, 
and found it to be 168,000 miles per second. The experienced 
singer can control the tension of his vocal cords to the four thou- 
sandth of an inch. Man is at home in the infinitely little and is 
sensitive to millionth dilutions; if not in remedies, he certainly 
is in the germs of diseases. He is equally at home in the infinitely 
great. He wants power commensurate with his thinking, and he 
thinks in continents. So he makes steam. He makes steam do 
more work every day in this country than every man, woman, 
and child of the whole 85,000,000. He makes a little inert stick 
suddenly turn to a gas with particles so abhorrent of each other that 
they exert a pressure of 80,000 pounds to the square inch; a 
pressure that no rock buttressed and weighted by mountains can 
withstand. Man is master in such handling of forces that he 
converts one into another at will. Heat becomes force and vice 
versa. He harnesses the might of the cataract, turns it into elee- 
tricity, and 50,000 horse power, more or less, is flying with 
incredible swiftness to turn a sewing machine or haul freight 
trains hundreds of miles away. Having progressed thus far in 
these realms, what is the next? In what direction do the signs 
point? An Indian knows which way the traveler goes by the 
print of the foot. What is the next step in the sublime journey of 
man’s development ? Man has gone from the simple to the complex, 
from the near and evident to the distant and occult. At first he 
laid his burdens or himself on the inviting back of a beast of bur- 
den; then he may have used gravitation to float the log that bore 
him down the stream ; later he utilized the wind to bear him back, 
then steam to take him both ways in defiance of either. Later he 
found the more than Milo strength of explosives for the rending 
of logs and rocks, and then he met the challenge of Jehovah to Job 
and sent forth the lightnings to the ends of the earth, that they, 
endowed with thought and utterance, might go and say unto man, 
“Here we are” (Job 38. 35), and gave it a charge that it might 
strike the mark. (Job 36. 32.) Does not this progress into the 
stronger, finer, swifter forces indicate that the next advance shall 
be into the stronger, finer, swifter Force that is the source of them 
all, Force that has intelligence, will, and personality—say it with 
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an all-subduing reverence and awe: into an active and intelligent 
codperation with the personal God ? 

But it may be said that the race has been in active and intelli- 
gent codperation with God already; that Abram, Moses, Elijah, 
and the apostles, that turned the world upside down, have already 
exploited that supernal realm. It is undeniable. So the falling 
rain and the flowing stream hinted of gravitation, so the solfataras 
hinted of the force that could lift mountains and the fulgurite 
hinted of the powers of electricity. But how faintly! So the 
codperations of men with God in the past have hinted of the greater 
works that are to be done in these later days. In what realm shall 
these greater works by the codperation of the personal God with 
man be done? Every. This is the distinct teaching of the word 
of God, illustrated in the practice of men. They are to be cowork- 
ers together with God. And this is true whether they will it or 
not. In him we live, and move, and have our being. Christ’s 
word, “Apart from me ye can do nothing,” is to be taken in its 
broadest sense. It is spoken in connection with the thrice-repeated 
sentiment, “Ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you.” In agriculture Paul may plant and Apollos may irrigate, 
but the codperating God gives the increase. It is not Bezalel 
only who may be filled with the spirit of God, in wisdom, in under- 
standing, and in knowledge, to devise all manner of skillful works, 
but every wise-hearted man was included, in whom Jehovah hath 
put wisdom “to know how to work all the work.” Every man, in 
any department of his daily toil, may feel like Stradivarius, that 
God helped him make good violins, and do better work for the 
feeling. Many an artist has reverently knelt at his work. The 
sailor does not make the rivers in the sea and air, nor the stars 
for guides by night, nor the magnetism that holds the needle to 
the pole, but he is in partnership and is entitled to use the resources 
of the firm. The engineer did not make water capable of being 
solid, liquid and gaseous, but he is in partnership and is entitled 
to use the resources of the firm. Let each worker walk worthy of 
God, the other partner, who calleth him into his own kingdom and 
glory. The reason why Christian nations excel the heathen a 
millionfold in the practical arts of life is because they are taught 
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of God. What will be possible in handling the seemingly in- 
finite forees God has put under man’s dominion depends on man’s 
codperation with Him who upholds all things by the word of his 
power, and by whom all things consist or hold together. Perhaps 
the New Jerusalem, whose trees bear fruit of life every month, 
and whose mere leaves have virtue enough for the healing of the 
woes of the groaning nations, and the whole city coming down 
out of heaven, moved as easily as a train of cars is here, is meant 
for a hint of possibilities of development. 

But, since God cares for deftness of man’s bodies, does he also 
eare for strength? Assuredly. One of our magnificent hymns 
represents him as saying 


I'll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand 
Upheld by my gracious, omnipotent hand. 


Is there substantial ground for such resonant song? Consider 
the relation of father to child, and judge. But doth God care for 
bodies? Yes, even the bodies of oxen. He provides for lions, 
ravens, and sparrows; all these seek their food from him. The 
first commandment with promise is that one’s days may be long, and 
the promise to the righteous is that “with long life will I satisfy 
him, and” by that means “show him my salvation.” He took care 
that there should not be one feeble one among all the tribes when 
they came out of Egypt. This strengthening of bodies for long life 
and great achievement may be done in three ways. First, by enact- 
ing and commanding the keeping of the laws of best existence. It 
is amazing to see what a large proportion of the laws given to the 
Jews pertained to matters of sanitation. Hence, “Let thine heart 
keep my commandments, for length of days and long life and peace 
shall they add unto thee.” “The fear of the Lord prolongeth days.” 
Or, second, there may be direct impartation of strength, as was the 
ease when Samson’s prayer was answered, or when fifteen years 
were added to the life of Hezekiah. Or, third, the state of mind 
notably affects the body. “My strength is as the strength of 
ten because my heart is pure.” Because of all these sources of 
strength Paul could say, “I can do all things in him that strengthen- 
eth me.” When I am weak, then am I strong in God’s strength. 
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Paul's efficiency exceeded that of most men, but his sufficiency was 
of God. Under every dreamed-of error there is always a founda- 
tion of truth. Therefore, notwithstanding the wild, insane, un- 
christian and unscientific claims of the greatest of modern delu- 
sions, we will still hold to the trust that the Lord will strengthen 
upon the bed of languishing, that he will turn the bed in our fever- 
ish sickness, that, when even the youths faint and are weary, they 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength, learn the 
principles of aeronautics and mount up on wings as eagles. The 
reason men cannot have the joys and utilities of rapid flight is 
because man’s strength, proportioned to weight, is only one tenth 
that of the eagle. We will trust that, as there has been meat in 
the strength of which a man’s physical body has gone a forty days’ 
march, therefore there may be such meat now if the exigency calls 
for it. We will trust that Christ’s miracles of healing and resurrec- 
tion of bodies do not belong to a day and power that has utterly 
passed away. Having used all approved remedies known to the 
therapeutics of our day we will still accept the statement of James 
that the prayer of faith shall save him that is sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up if Infinite Wisdom sees best and has been the 
author of that degree of faith. 

But especially would it be expected that the incorporeal God 
would come to the mind of man. There are many ways in which 
this can be done. All God’s works, in mountains and flowers, in 
sun and stars, in sparrows and leviathans, can be made potential 
symbols to man of the thought of God. A Christmas present that 
costs five cents testifies the love of the giver. A Christmas pres- 
ent that costs the life of the Son of God is significant of the love of 
its Giver. But mind has more direct and perfect ways of communi- 
cation. Things need the intepretation of their author. Words have 
narrow range and are ambiguous. When the word “charge” comes 
to one he must judge from environment and manner of utterance 
whether it means a wild dash, reckless of life, in which the liberties 
of millions for centuries are involved, or a quiet entry in the 
daybook. But there are more direct and perfect ways for mind 
to influence mind. One animal never mistakes the mental attitude 
of another animal. Man knows what the dog, cat, and horse means 
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without words, and vice versa. When they brought the news from 
Ghent to Aix, Dirck’s horse shuddered and sank, Joris’s “roan 
rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone,” but Roland gal- 
loped on into Aix, not because he was a better horse, not because 
he got more incentive from whip or spur, but more inspiration 
from the soul of the rider. A rider that could hold the head of his 
exhausted and fallen horse ’twixt his knees and pour down his 
throat the city’s last measure of wine could give his own valorous 
mind to that of the horse. And in the famous ride through 
Metidja to Abd-El-Kadr, in 1842, the rider says, 


“Ne’er has spur my swift horse plied, 
Zebra-footed, ostrich-thighed.” 


T have a friend who was greatly annoyed by a vicious dog snapping 
at the heels of his horse whenever he rode by. He made up his 
mind to kill that dog and bought a revolver for the purpose, but 
never again did that dog appear when he had the revolver. When 
he hadn’t it the dog was as bold and as vicious as ever. Another 
friend made up his mind to relieve his poor old dog of the de- 
crepitudes of age and bought chloroform for the purpose. The dog 
looked him in the face when he came home, went away and never 
was seen at that old home of his afterward. Someone, fancying 
himself more wise than the ancients, may say “coincidence.” But 
such coincidences are more difficult to accept than the fact of 
thought transference. The London Society for Psychical Re 
search claims, a few members dissenting, to have proved the 
actuality of telepathy, or thought transference, without any known 
media. Instances by the dozen could be cited, for the facts of 
which no other explanation can be given. As Miss Havergal says, 
“Love understands love; it needs no talk.” And as one of Miss 
Dickinson’s lovers says, 


“The time was scarce profaned by speech; 
The symbol of a word was needless.” 


This being true between lower minds, how much more so from God 
to man! Unless this be true we must give up our whole belief in 
the inspiration of the Bible. Some might still believe in that in- 
spiration that demands the impartation of the ipsissima verba by 
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spoken or written symbols, but that requires the acceptance of 
greater difficulties than the other method. 

Since spirit with spirit may meet, what may be communi- 
cated? First, courage in soul, boldness in act. “Behold, Jehovah 
thy God hath set the land before thee; go up, take possession, 
as Jehovah, the God of thy fathers hath spoken unto thee; fear 
not, neither be dismayed” (Deut. 1. 21). And just inside the 
land, not yet conquered, having no arms but what they could 
capture in battle, Moses gone, God said to Joshua three times 
over in one interview: “Be strong and of good courage; be not 
affrighted, neither be thou dismayed; for Jehovah thy God is 
with thee whithersoever thou goest” (Josh. 1. 9). David said, “I 
had fainted unless I had believed to see the goodness of Jehovah.” 
Then he exhorts others: “Wait for Jehovah ; be strong and let thy 
heart take courage” (Psa. 27. 13,14). It was a far cry from the 
timidity of Peter at Christ’s trial to the time when the people saw 
“the boldness of Peter and John, and had perceived that they 
were unlearned and ignorant men, and they took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus” (Acts 4. 13). A little 
more knowledge and of a higher kind would have seen that they 
were with Jesus then. God’s plans for general purposes do not 
change from age to age, for he chooses the best first. What would 
our Hymnal be with such hymns as “A mighty fortress is 
our God” and “Courage, my soul, on God rely,” cut out 
by the hundreds? Second: God works in what we call the 
department of the will. Exhorting the Philippians to imitate the 
highest example known in heaven or earth, time or eternity, 
Paul says: “For it is God who worketh in you, both to will and 
to work for his good pleasure.” And of himself he says: “By the 
grace of God I am what I am: I labored abundantly; yet not I, 
but the grace of God which was with me.” The Hebrew children 
on the plains of Dura could match their wills against that of the 
king, backed by an army and furnace fires. That sublimest of 
Doxologies in Heb. 13. 20, 21, says “Our Lord Jesus make you 
perfect in every good thing to do his will, working in us that which 
is well pleasing in his sight.” Third: but especially in the depart- 
ment of mental wisdom should we have access to that which is 
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infinite. This is done first by rectifying all the relations of the 
different faculties of the mind. A duplex engine will run if the 
connecting rod on one side is broken, but in what a feeble and 
one-sided way! One praying man went down to his house justitied. 
A more illuminative, though rarer, meaning of dikaioo is “made 
right.”” Doubtless, wisdom to rule was given to Solomon direct and 
outright. Christ going away said: “I will not leave you orphans, 
the Holy Spirit shall lead you into all the truth.” Some contend 
that the article “the” limits the truth to that which pertained to 
spiritual truth, essential truth as it is in Jesus. Others hold that 
no such limitation was designed and that it might read “‘into all 
sorts of truth,” especially as when brought before synagogues, 
rulers, and hostile authorities, “the Holy Spirit shall teach you in 
that very hour what ye ought to say” (Luke 12. 12). James prob- 
ably caught the true meaning, and he says (1. 5): “If any of 
you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all liberally 
and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him.” It is not well to 
put our limitations into God’s infinities. Paul had the same idea, 
for he says (1 Cor. 12. 8): “For to one is given through the Spirit 
the word of wisdom ; to another the word of knowledge.” We be- 
lieve in a Bible inspired of God away beyond the wisdom of men. 
It is a glorious fact that God hath spoken to man. It is a far 
more glorious fact that God still speaks to man. Rightly did the 
Continental Congress, travailing over the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—grandest reutterance of the thought of Christ since his 
time—and the Constitution of the states, which Gladstone said 
“is the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man,” rightly did they devote a season of 
prayer to the God of all government for wisdom. And it was 
given them. Rightly did Milton, beginning his immortal poem, 
pray: 

And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples th’ upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for Thou knowest. . . . What in me 

Is dark, illumine, what is low, raise and support; 

That to the height of this great argument 


I may assert eternal providence 
And justify the ways of God to men. 
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Rightly did Charles G. Finney, praying for a coming revival 
campaign, get boldness to say: “And thou, O Lord, knowest that 
I am not accustomed to be denied.” Rightly can any man under- 
taking a journey, choosing between several ways of life, pondering 
an invention, going to talk to a man about his soul, contemplating 
matrimony, leading the thoughts of a great people in prayer or 
speech, rightly can he ask God for wisdom. And it shall be given 
him. All preachers should expect larger, richer things given them 
than they can devise themselves. Coming to the spiritual life, we 
are almost compelled to lay our hands upon our mouths because it 
is so evident that, as in the case of Nicodemus, best blood, high 
culture, esteem of fellow-men, good intentions and earnest per- 
sonal endeavors cannot accomplish a life so high as that of God. 
“Ye must be born from above; born of the Spirit.” And the life 
that is born of the Spirit must be nurtured by the Spirit. Romulus 
might suck the painful udders of a wolf bereft of its young, but 
the child of God cannot be nurtured into the perfect stature of 
manhood in Christ Jesus by the cares and deceitfulness of this 
world that choke the word. In the hills and beneath them, in the 
rivers of the sea and the air, we are handling various forces arising 
from the attributes of God. But in spiritual work for ourselves 
and for multitudes and millions at home and the wide world over, 
we must have the gospel, which is the power of God, the power of 
his spirit and personality and essence. 

The point is that here is a realm of infinities to be exploited 
in which greater works shall be done in all the varied possibilities 
of human life than have ever yet been attempted. ‘Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war.’ They are achieved by 
the aid of the Prince of Peace. Some men are denied entrance 
into the fields of literature, statesmanship, diplomacy, and war, 
but none are denied action and fruition here. Hannah in Ramah, 
Mary in Nazareth, David at the sheepfolds, can find access here 
and in the name of their God set up their banners. There would 
have been no Pentecost but for the power of God. That power was 
reached by prayer. A prayerless church today is a powerless 
church. Indeed, it is no church of Christ at all. He was always 
much in prayer and then always much in power. There are things 
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to be done that require an eternity; how stupid if in ten thousand 
years we should find there was nothing new to learn and do! In 
matter, the realm of the celestial ether, with its higher powers, 
greater intensities, and quicker activities, has hardly been touched, 
barely discovered. In the mind and heart of the whole world 
conquests await worthy of the King of kings and Lord of lords. 
That going forth of the white horse of victory was anticipatory, 
prophetic, not accomplished. What victories must be achieved 
before the oft-repeated prophecy is fulfilled and the earth shall be 
as full of the knowledge of Jehovah as the waters cover the sea. 
And what help of the infinite God is necessary ! 

Now unto Him who is able to do what exceeds abundantly, 
above all that we ask or even think, according to the power that 
works in us but little as yet; unto him be glory in every codper- 
ating church, and in Christ Jesus, unto all generations of the age 
of the ages. Amen. 





The Feminine Intellect 


Arr. IL—KANT AND SCHOPENHAUER ON THE 
FEMININE INTELLECT 


To the interested observers of the progress of coeducation it. 
sometimes seems as if in a few years Germany, so well known for 
its emphasis on the domestic sphere of women, will see its sons and 
daughters enjoying equally and together the university atmosphere 
in aula and auditorium at what time our sons and daughters in the 
land of the free have been forced apart to sip knowledge and inspi- 
ration in segregated flocks. Now that the Middle West, the very 
stronghold of coeducation, has become inoculated with the germ of 
segregation, we realize how far the pendulum of progress in this 
line has swung back. It is useful to recall that there was a time 
when men debated just as much, and the pendulum swung back 
and forth just as violently, in regard to the problem of training the 
feminine intellect at all. Nay, more; the time is not so very far 
gone when it was considered a matter of doubt whether women had 
any intellect. It now seems to have been finally determined that 
women ought to receive adequate mental training. It is the how 
and the where that presents a problem not only to the male sex in 
general but especially to prominent exponents thereof. In this 
connection it is interesting to note how, in times past also, great 
thinkers have failed miserably and have dimmed the luster of their 
glory in venturing to express themselves on matters pertaining 
to the “sex.” Notable examples are two brilliant stars in 
the philosophical firmament—Kant and Schopenhauer, both of 
whom hazarded opinions in regard to the mentality of women. 
Notorious is Schopenhauer’s essay, “Ueber die Weiber,” published 
in 1850, the brutality of which is varied and made potent by his 
customary terse and aphoristic style. How far this writer, who has 
had and still has a tremendous influence on the young manhood of 
Germany, has determined the prevailing opinions in that country in 
regard to women it would be interesting to ascertain. It is less well 
known that the great Kant likewise published his opinions on the 
characteristics and the education of women. This occurred in the 
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year 1766 and before Kant had attained great influence as a phil- 
osophical writer. If we compared these two essays as typical ex- 
pressions of the opinions of the time in which they were written, 
we should have to conclude that a decided retrogression had taken 
place between the middle of the eighteenth and the middle of the 
nineteenth centuries, and that with Schopenhauer the pendulum of 
women’s prestige had swung so hopelessly far back that it is a mir. 
acle that women have ever regained any esteem at all in the minds 
of men. Fortunately, however, Schopenhauer’s views are entirely 
personal, though undoubtedly shared by others. And yet it can- 
not be overlooked that in the century that elapsed woman actually 
did lose a tremendous share of the respect that her intellect and wit 
had inspired. Kant’s essay, indeed, in a certain manner marks a 
turning point in the opinions on the education of women, a stan¢- 
point reached under the influence of Rousseau. So lasting in this 
field, too, had been the ideas of the Swiss reformer that their power 
is felt even today whenever a woman wishes to develop to the utmost 
her talents and faculties. Indeed, it would not be inappropriate to 
designate Schopenhauer’s views as the reductio ad absurdum of the 
arguments originally promulgated by Rousseau. 

These two philosophers, Kant and Schopenhauer, products of 
different epochs, different surroundings, different in character and 
in manner of life, still bear externally a certain resemblance in the 
circumstance that they were both bachelors. In this capacity they 
were both unfit to be judges of the other sex. Both, however, con- 
cluded that woman is the mental inferior of man, Kant reaching 
this conclusion in a tone of unctuous respect, Schopenhauer in a 
tone of brutal contempt. Schopenhauer was a bachelor in whom the 
typical qualities of crustiness were raised almost to virtues in com- 
parison with his unlovely qualities of character. He was exceed- 
ingly nervous and so irritable that he was led to write a disquisition 
on the stupidity of humanity in permitting such noises as the 
eracking of drivers’ whips, which on each occasion murdered the 
important thoughts of genius, so conceited that a realization of his 
own ability compensated him for the utter worthlessness of the 
rest of the world, and so unlovable that even his mother refused 
to let him live with her. His mother, to be sure, apparently not 
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very sympathetic, was in her own manner of life selfish. Mentally 
she was brilliant in a superficial way, and gathered about her some 
of the greatest spirits of Germany. His sister, however, seems to 
have been gentle and sympathetic by nature, but with her, as well 
as with his motl er, he broke off all intercourse. In his earlier years 
he is known to have led a wild life devoted to the gratification of all 
the senses. It was not antipathy toward women that kept him from 
marriage but pure selfishness, and unwillingness to shoulder the 
duties that a marriage entails. These circumstances plainly made 
him an unfit judge of women. Moreover, his opinions were so 
entirely colored by personal experiences that we can never expect of 
him an impartial judgment on this or any other subject. Kant was 
aman of a different type. Conservative, cautious, anxious to avoid 
all disturbance in his regulated mode of life and in the expression 
of antagonistic ideas, in spite of these qualities fond of intercourse 
with others and urbane and pleasing in his manners. He preserved 
a delicate constitution by habits of the utmost regularity and 
temperance. Born in the humblest of circumstances, he was 
brought up by a simple, pious mother whom he venerated all his 
life. She was, perhaps, the only woman he ever knew intimately. He 
had three sisters, two of whom having been servants in their youth, 
continued after marriage to lead a humble life. While he helped to 
support their families Kant had no intercourse with them. Prac- 
tically his whole life was spent within the walls of the town in 
which he was born. It was not, as with Schopenhauer, antipathy 
that prevented his being married. Twice he entertained the 
thought but he weighed the matter so long that the opportunity was 
lost. It can be readily seen that Kant, too, could not well judge 
intimately of women. 

Schopenhauer’s essay “Ueber die Weiber,” appeared as para- 
graphs 375 to 385 in the second volume of Parerga and Parali- 
pomena. Reading it, one is immediately struck with the dictato- 
rial tone in which, as it were, the law is laid down to women for all 
time. One soon recalls, however, that not only on this but on all 
other subjects Schopenhauer believed that he was speaking the final 
word. To review and contradict his arguments from beginning 
to end would be a task “weary, stale, flat and unprofitable.” It is 
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enough to recollect that to his mind women are, once for all, the 
inferior sex, the “sexus sequior,” a half-way product between 
child and a man, man alone being a full-fledged human being. 
Woman’s one aim in life is, with the connivance of nature, which 
for a few brief years lends her a pyrotechnical display of beauty, to 
catch a husband, and then to squander recklessly the money that 
he has earned by the sweat of his brow. The poor man is lured into 
undertaking an obligation which is by no means his duty, and is, 
like monogamy, ridiculous. Woman’s one excuse for being is the 
propagation of the race. As far as her qualities are concerned, she 
is, physically, not only because of her weakness but also by the 
ugliness of her bodily proportions, plainly the inferior of man. 
Morally, she is a monster ; a perfectly honest, undissembling woman 
is practically an impossibility, since nature has endowed her with 
an unparalleled gift of lying as a weapon of defense. Mentally, 
she is myopic; her mind can grasp nothing that does not come 
within her immediate horizon. As this is his basic idea, we cannot 
expect of Schopenhauer that he should entertain any notion of the 
possibilities of a woman’s mind under adequate training, and, in 
fact, there is not a hint that a proper education might do away 
with certain mental deficiencies. She is not destined for mental 
achievements. For music, poetry, and the plastic arts women have 
no real understanding or receptivity, although they sometimes 
affect this understanding as a means toward pleasing and capturing 
men. The distinguishing characteristic of the feminine mind is 
that it is purely subjective, and women are therefore utterly in- 
capable of objective judgment, uncolored by personal feeling. 
Schopenhauer, it seems, failed to realize that his own attitude of 
mind, not only toward minor subjects but even toward greater 
philosophical problems, was determined by this very trait of sub 
jective feeling to such an extent that his entire writings are merely 
a reflex of his own personal experiences and emotions. Women are 
not capable of concentrated attention ; interest, in them, is merely 
a form of coquetry. They are inveterate Philistines, and are made 
to have intercourse with men’s failings and follies, but not with 
their reason, and between the two sexes there exists very little 
sympathy of mind, soul, and character. To show any respect to 
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this inferior sex is immeasurably ridiculous. Gallantry and 
chivalry are the quintessence of Germano-Christian stupidity, and 
have made them so arrogant and inconsiderate as to remind one of 
the holy apes of Benares. 

We turn from the scathing comments of Schopenhauer to 
Kant with a feeling of relief, as one might turn from nauseating 
medicine to sugar-coated pills. For Kant takes women and their 
education at least semiseriously, and considers them as a different 
rather than an inferior species. Kant’s genius ripened in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when reason reigned supreme. 
At this time it was the fashion for women to be brilliant and 
learned. In France famous salons testify to the rule of the fem- 
jnine intellect among a court of admiring masculine wits. Germany 
followed the fashions of France, and so we have women of the 
German aristocracy cultivating their brains for the sake of govern- 
ing intellectual salons. But the desire for learning was not, in 
Germany, entirely a fad, especially in the less wealthy ranks of 
society. Many a woman not only applied herself with zeal to study, 
or to the writing of poetry, but also conducted her household and 
brought up a family. There was Frau Reiske in Leipzig, the wife 
of a humble professor, who after she was married learned the pro- 
nunciation of Greek so that she might read it aloud to her husband 
and spare his eyes. Later she actually studied the language and 
after her husband’s death finished the edition of his works. Then 
there was Frau Gottsched, the most famous woman dramatist and 
translator that Germany has had, incessant in her literary labors, 
both as independent worker and as collaborator with her husband, 
yet a painstaking housekeeper. As she had no children, she adopted 
two nieces and instructed them in the art of housekeeping. It was 
atime when women were recognized in Germany as the intellectual 
peers of men, and when they received exaggerated adulation from 
the other sex. Then came Rousseau with his epoch-making reforms. 
Down with everything artificial, up with nature. Away with all 
the silly conventions of society. Cultivate the body first and the 
mind will take care of itself. Books are worthless. If a boy must 
learn to read, don’t let him do it before he is twelve or fifteen. Let 
him live an absolutely free life in the country, and trust to nature 
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to give him the necessary promptings toward intellectual develop. 
ment. When books and learning were held at such a discount it is 
natural that the estimation in which the training of the feminine 
intellect had been held should suffer. That Rousseau, like most 
men, should lose his objective judgment when it comes to the con- 
sideration of educating women, that he goes so far as to forget his 
main axiom, that nature is to be absolutely trusted in all her 
promptings, and actually insists that a girl must be educated to 
endure all sorts of restraints and not be permitted to follow her 
instincts freely and unhampered, since her entire life has to be 
passed in subjugation and restraint anyway, is another chapter. 
Suffice it to say that, for woman, emphasis was laid on educating 
the qualities of the heart rather than those of the mind ; on prepar- 
ing her to look upon her husband as her lord, teacher, and guide, 
and fitting her in general for her mission of making things agree- 
able for her husband, and in humble subordination managing his 
household with grace and economy. 

Such were the ideas apropos of women that were taking hold 
of Europe and had found their way into Germany when Kant ex- 
pressed himself on the subject in the year 1766, four years after the 
appearance of Rousseau’s Emile. Kant’s little treatise, which is 
entirely belletristic in its nature, is entitled Observations Concern- 
ing the Feeling for the Beautiful and the Sublime (Beobachtungen 
ueber das Gefuehl des Schoenen und Erhabenen). The English 
word “beautiful,” be it remembered, inadequately expresses the 
meaning of “schoen,” which in its wide application to objects and 
to persons, to qualities physical, mental, and moral, embraces also 
“sesthetic” in its range. The essay attempts to analyze the differ 
ences of feeling and emotion as aroused respectively by a perception 
of the beautiful and the noble. In the third chapter he applies the 
distinction to the relations of the sexes. The fair sex, to his mind, 
has been happily so named, and the other sex he would call, did 
modesty not forbid, the noble sex. Now, either sex may possess in 
a slight degree some of the distinguishing quality of the other, but 
beauty must eminently characterize the feminine, nobility the mas 
culine. All systems of education and instruction to be successful 
must bear this in mind, likewise, all criticism. Women have natur- 
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ally a stronger feeling for what is beautiful, dainty, or pretty, and 
prefer beauty to utility. Now, the fair sex possesses reason, too, 
as well as the other sex, but it has a “beautiful” understanding 
(schoener Verstand), while men have a noble or a profound under- 
standing. On this distinction rests the difference in the education 
of the sexes. All beautiful acts require, first of all, that they be 
performed with ease and without apparent effort. Effort and the 
laborious overcoming of difficulties excite admiration, partake of 
nobility, and belong to the masculine sex. Profound meditation 
and long-continued application of the mind are likewise difficult, 
and are not befitting a person whose spontaneous charms should be- 
tray nothing but a “beautiful” nature. Intense study or labored cog- 
itation, even if a woman should attain eminence thereby, destroy 
the excellences peculiar to her sex, and while they may make her, 
from novelty, an object of cold admiration, they will at the same 
time weaken the charms whereby she exercises her great power over 
the other sex. If a woman knows Greek and mechanics, she might 
just as well have a beard, as that would still more clearly lend her 
that expression of profundity after which she is striving. 

We see that Kant, as well as Schopenhauer, could not conceive 
the idea that a woman might be interested in learning purely for 
its own sake. The sham learning that existed in Kant’s time was, 
however, by no means confined to women. 

The “beautiful” understanding, Kant continues, chooses as ° 
its object those things that are more nearly related to the wsthetic 
sense, and leaves abstract speculation and knowledge that is useful, 
but dry, to the zealous, thorough, and profound understanding. So 
women will not study geometry, will not fill their heads with history 
and battles, geography and fortifications. Their philosophy is not 
weighing reasons, but feeling. Here Kant speaks entirely as a man 
of his time. The emphasis on the sentimental side of woman’s 
nature must never be neglected in her education. Her ethical sense 
must be developed and not her memory. Music and paintings are 
to be judged by their feelings and not by rules of art. Of the cos- 
mos she need know nothing more than is necessary to arouse her 
emotions when, on a beautiful evening, she regards the sky and 
dimly feels that there may be more worlds where there are more 
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fair beings. In geography it is not necessary for her to know any- 
thing of political divisions if she has a general idea of character, 
tastes, and morals of the different races, their freedom and their 
slavery, and the relations of men and women. Never must there 
be cold and speculative instruction; always feelings and emotions 
are to be aroused, especially characteristically feminine emotions, 
In history she need know only the influence of women and their 
relations toward men, and the nature of amusements at different 
periods. The content of her entire learning should be mankind, 
and among mankind, man. Turning to the moral nature of women, 
Kant says their virtue is likewise a “beautiful” virtue, while that 
of men is noble virtue. Women will avoid evil not because it is 
wrong but because it is ugly, and virtuous acts for them are such as 
are morally beautiful. Quite contrary to Rousseau, he says there 
must be nothing of “You must do this” and “You ought to do that,” 
as women cannot bear any form of restraint. They do only as they 
please, and the art of education consists in making only that which 
is good please them. Never demand sacrifices and self-restraint of 
a woman. A husband must never tell his wife of his business affairs 
and his financial ventures, lest care disturb her gaiety and her pleas- 
ant chatter. Gently Kant bids the fair sex not to be offended when 
he says that they are incapable of principles, as principles are like- 
wise very rare among the noble sex. As far as women’s faults are 
concerned, many of them are beautiful failings. Kant next enters 
upon the physical beauty of women and discusses seriously the 
effects of different types upon men. In concluding this theme the 
climax of absurdity is reached with the unconscious admission of 
the insufficiency of a system of education based upon beauty alone 
as ultimate criterion. He recognizes that age is the great destroyer 
of beauty, but as a woman grows older the noble qualities of the 
soul are gradually to supplant the beautiful ones. Gradually, as 
less and less claim can be laid to beauty, the reading of books and 
the enlargement of the mental horizon may unnoticeably put the 
muses into the place vacated by the graces, and the husband is to be 
the first and principal teacher. According to this a woman is to do 
her serious studying when her habits in ways other than intellectual 
have become fixed and when her brain is no longer capable of easily 
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retaining impressions. I fear that our opinion of Kant’s knowledge 
of human minds and human nature is not heightened by this most 
unpedagogical modus operandi. Even Schopenhauer knows that 
definite knowledge and training have to be acquired while the mind 
is still young. Kant recognizes that even when the husband is em- 
inently noble in character, and the wife eminently beautiful, it is 
still an art to prevent indifference and satiety from weakening the 
appeal of both beauty and nobility, and familiarity from deaden- 
ing the original tenderness and delicacy of feeling. A sage piece of 
advice to the nobler sex is that while they are to continue to culti- 
vate their own noble qualities, in marriage, as in other things, they 
must not make their demands of perfection in others too great, but 
be content with mediocrity; in this wise they will be spared dis- 
appointment, and may occasionally be pleasantly surprised by un- 
expected perfections. 

We are not struck with either the logic or practicability of 
Kant’s theories on the education of women. The times are long 
past when women spent their leisure in posing as objects of admira- 
tion for the other sex. To use Maeterlinck’s figure, the cold, 
motionless statue which we were wont to regard as the ideal of 
beauty has left her niche, passive repose has given way to action, 
and the beauty that we have admired in the perfect but lifeless 
marble forms must give way to the beauty of warm muscles quiver- 
ing with life, movement and effort. Negative absence of vices must 
be replaced by positive virtues. “Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” 
we cannot quite grasp nor be satisfied with. And yet when Kant 
insists that beauty, “das Schéne,” be kept in mind as the ultimate 
goal in the education of women he hits upon a factor of tremen- 
dously vital importance. I do not say that it may not be more im- 
portant for the masculine mind to learn that the “beautiful is as 
useful as the useful, perhaps more so.” But, leaving that aside, 
what influence might it not have on the mind, character, and ap- 
pearance of the American girl, perhaps especially the college girl, 
if she were taught to regard beauty in its widest meaning as the 
ultimate criterion for all the acts of her life? Would she not feel 
instinctively that a graceful walk is more desirable than a swagger, 
a modulated voice better than a strident one, composure of gesture 
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? 
more attractive than jerkiness, genuine lyrics more lovely than the 


rag-time and the inane songs that her college brother sings, suit- 
ability and harmony of costume and coiffure more beautiful than 
the latest fashion? With all these things her mind would be just 
as free, nay, freer to wander through all the paths of knowledge 
and achievement. At bottom, Kant has, after all, a profound in- 
sight. If women who have aimed at or attained conspicuous po- 
sitions had always preserved an instinct for the beautiful, graceful, 
and appropriate, they would often have avoided sneers from the 
opposite sex and carried their influence and their causes farther. 
How doubly winning is an able woman who in the zeal for her pro- 
fession and mission does not neglect to preserve a dignity and fit- 
ness of dress and deportment! It is the forgetting this that makes 
the suffragettes and Carrie Nations ridiculous. No cause, no pro- 
fession, no occupation of woman can lose by being restrained 
through a sense of beauty, physical, mental, and moral. It is the 
sense of beauty violated in the sex to which it has fled for refuge 
that has grieved men and made them scoffers of serious-minded 
women. 
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Art. III.—HAS THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
SUPREME POWERS? 


Tus paper seeks neither to affirm some new theory, to con- 
trovert some old one, to advocate the acceptance of the former, nor 
to urge the rejection of the latter. It is a sincere effort to inquire 
into original conditions and to analyze a fundamental question 
solely with a view to rational conclusions. 

The action of the last General Conference gives the high- 
est importance to the resolution presented by Judge McWhorter 
respecting our judicial administration, and entitles it to the most 
careful thought of the entire church. The Daily Advocate of 
June 2 presents the matter as follows: 

Whereas, The General Conference acts as our Supreme Court; and, 

Whereas, It is incongruous that the same assemblage should as a 
legislative body enact law, and as a judicial body pass judgment upon the 
constitutionality of its own work; and, 

Whereas, The General Conference is too large to act as an Appellate 
Court, and is not wisely constituted for that purpose; therefore, 

Resolved, That a commission of five persons, to consist of one bishop, 
two ministers, and two laymen, be appointed by the Board of Bishops to 
consider the entire question of the proper constitution of our highest 
judicial tribunal, and to report to the General Conference of 1912 a 


recommendation as to how such tribunal should be constituted and what 
steps are necessary to place its constitutional powers beyond question. 


Though the Judiciary Committee did not originate this action, the 
resolution was submitted to the General Conference with the con- 
sent of the chairman of that committee when the presiding bishop 
called for its reports, and the proposed action encountered no objec- 
tion from the committee when put upon its passage in open con- 
ference. This fact does not fix the responsibility for this action 
directly on the Judiciary Committee, but it serves to reveal that 
there existed a conviction of its propriety and need in the mind of 
that committee. The immediate approval of the resolution by the 
General Conference entitles it to such careful study and diligent 
examination as will lead to the wisest conclusion in a matter so vital 
to the economy of the church. The proposition that there is some- 
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thing “incongruous” in an arrangement which makes of the same 
body both a Legislature and a Supreme Court, with final authority 
to pass upon the constitutionality of its own acts, is not new, nor 
is this the first time that the validity of such powers has been 
questioned. The conviction that “the General Conference is too 
large to act as an Appellate Court,” and that it “is unwisely con- 
stituted for that purpose,” has long overhung the consciousness of 
our statesmen like a cloud, but the affirmation itself has not been so 
distinctly made before, unless by the General Conference itself in 
the Journals of 1820, 1836, 1844, and 1868. 

The function of government is the proper adjustment of the 
rights and relations of associated life for its normal development, 
and implies such authority and wisdom to make rules and regula- 
tions, and to administer and to judicially determine them, as is 
beyond all question. Wise and successful government is the judi- 
cious and judicial exercise of this authority in the manner pre- 
scribed and for the purposes in view. In autocratic or monarchial 
forms of government full authority is usually centered in one per- 
son, who directs its application according to his own will and judg- 
ment. In democratic forms this authority is commonly conferred by 
a formal constitution, which, being the expressed will and judgment 
of the governed, is by common consent the final source of all author- 
ity to make, to execute, and to adjudicate the regulations determined 
on as necessary for the practical operation of that system of govern- 
ment. Under this form the legislative, executive and judicial de- 
partments of government must needs be in such equipoise that 
neither can intrude upon the other. The constitution, therefore, 
makes each supreme in its sphere, and each is equally excluded from 
the sphere assigned to another, so that it may neither itself practice 
nor permit encroachment by the other. They must stand or fall 
together. In his Constitutional Law (page 144) Judge Cooley, 
when speaking of courts, says: 

Their authority is coirdinate with that of the Legislature, neither 
superior nor inferior; but each with equal dignity must move in its ap- 
pointed sphere. But the judiciary, in seeking to ascertain what the law is 
which must be applied in any particular controversy may possibly find 


that the will of the Legislature, as expressed in statutory form, and the 
will of the people, as expressed in the constitution, are in conflict, and the 
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two cannot stand together. In such a case, as the legislative power is 
conferred by the constitution, it is manifest that the delegate has exceeded 
his authority; the trustee has not kept within the bounds of his trust. 
The excess is therefore inoperative, and it is the duty of the court to 
recognize and give effect to the constitution as the paramount law, and, 
by refusing to enforce the legislative enactment, practically nullify it. 
Government is essential to the perpetuity of associated life, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, and whatever may be its form, if it would 
endure, it must incorporate into itself the fundamental principles 
of justice and consistency inherent in all sane government, so that 
they may be applied in all departments alike and to all persons 
related to it. 

Prior to 1792 the government of our church was centered in 
the body of ordained ministry created by the constitution of 1784, 
which gave to that body the entire and exclusive direction of the 
church. This power was exercised by the ministry when in the 
Annual Conference assembled, the action being completed by the 
concurrent action of the Annual Conference which met last in that 
year—usually this was the Baltimore Conference. In this way the 
ministry exercised absolute control for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. It made and revised constitutions; it made and revoked 
laws; it made and reversed decisions. This system of ecclesiastical 
government having been constitutionally provided, and “the direc- 
tion of” the church having been wholly intrusted by the constitu- 
tion to the ordained ministry, when this body tacitly accepted this 
service it made itself subject to the authority of the constitution 
under which both the ministry and the service were established, and 
responsible for the service intrusted by it, and became obligated to 
render this service for the purposes declared and in the manner 
directed until this system was constitutionally changed. “The first 
regular General Conference” met in 1792 and thereafter met quad- 
rennially in the exercise of these powers till 1812. In 1808 this 
ministry, in General Conference duly assembled, and duly author- 
ized, so changed the constitution of 1784 that the General Confer- 
ence became, after that of 1808, a representative and delegated 
body. This new constitution fixed the composition, the sessions, the 
quorum, and the organization of this new Conference, and placed 
distinct limitations and restrictions on its authority. This was a 
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new and different kind of General Conference from those which 
had preceded it. The restraints put upon it were such that it could 
exercise only the limited powers then conferred upon it, and could 
not exercise the unlimited and original powers hitherto exercised 
by the General Conferences which had preceded it. And just here 
is the embarrassment of the whole contention for supreme powers. 
For if the General Conference was put under restraint, it became 
subordinate; if subordinate, it was no longer sovereign; for sov- 
ereignty is that authority over which no other is superior. This new 
constitution did not abrogate the authority given the ordained min- 
istry in 1784, to have “the direction of” the church ; nor was it abdi- 
cated by the ministry in possession. On the contrary, it was con- 
tinued, over all constitutional questions, by the proviso clause, there 
to remain, and to be exercised by the body of ministry in the Annual 
Conference assembled when it so agreed. Beyond dispute the 
constitution of 1808 did limit the authority and curtail the powers 
of the General Conference which it had created ; and this limitation 
continued till the laity, admitted to representation in the legislative 
body in 1900, was admitted to equal participation in constitutional 
amendments in 1904. 

Of the General Conference as organized prior to 1808, Dr. 
Bangs says in his History of the Church, vol. ii, p. 239: 


The Conference adjourned, never more to meet under the same cir- 
cumstances, as hereafter the Conference was to be composed of delegates 
chosen by the respective Annual Conferences. 


And further he says: 


It appears that both preachers and people were generally satisfied 
with what had been done by the last General Conference, and the expe 
rience of thirty years has abundantly tested the wisdom of the plan of 
securing an equal representation from the several Annual Conferences, 
acting, when together, under the limitations which that Conference saw 
fit to impose. 


Whatever may be one’s preconceived opinions or his personal 
repugnance to this new arrangement, the interests of dignified 
statesmanship and stability in government justly demand for it the 
respect and loyal support of preachers and people, Conferences and 
charges, until, if doubtful or obscure, its provisions and intention 
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are constitutionally interpreted ; or, if changed, until changed ac- 
cording to the proviso clause incorporated for that purpose at the 
close of the document itself. 

It will not be overlooked that the first provision of this new 
constitution (1808) changes the composition of the General Con- 
ference from one consisting of a continuous membership made up 
of the entire body of “traveling elders” to one made changeable 
every four years by the election of representatives from and by 
that body. The purpose and intent of the provisions of this new 
constitution will best appear from the declaration of that document 
itself. The first of these (see Discipline of 1808) limits the com- 
position of the General Conference and makes it only a part of the 
ministry of which it was previously composed; the second, third 
and fourth refer to its sessions and organization, which they fix; 
the fifth discriminates between the “full powers” hitherto exercised 
by the body of ministry assembled as the General Conference, and 
confers on the newly constituted General Conference only one kind 
of those heretofore exercised, which it describes as “full powers to 
make rules and regulations.”” Whatever interpretation may have 
been made and accepted in times past as expedient, or may have 
seemed then to be demanded as necessary, in a given case, it is, 
somehow, offensive to our native sense of right, and to a just concep- 
tion of righteous interpretation, that because the phrase “full 
powers,” ete., was then so construed, and for the reasons named, 
therefore a delegated and representative body was put in permanent 
possession of full legislative, full executive, and full judicial 
powers. These differentiations between the “full powers” enjoyed 
by the former General Conference and those conferred on that then 
constituted are a noteworthy fact. So palpable a departure and so 
distinct a distribution of only one part of the powers previously 
enjoyed, and the “limitations and restrictions” so deliberately fixed 
upon those actually conferred, discourages the belief that it was the 
intention of the constitution of 1808 to confer on the delegated 
General Conference, then created, the full powers previously exer- 
cised by the body of ordained ministry under that of 1784. For 
unquestionably that body had exercised “full powers” when in the 
Annual Conferences assembled until 1792, and in the General Con- 
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ferences assembled until 1808, inclusive, while to this new Genera] 
Conference is clearly granted authority to exercise only “full poy. 
ers to make rules and regulations,” and even that is put under 
“limitations and restrictions,” which lie at the very foundation of 
the whole ecclesiastical system established in 1784, manifestly for 
its protection and so carefully set forth as to be unmistakable. The 
first of these limitations protects and perpetuates the “standards or 
rules of doctrine” then established and existing. The second pro 
tects the composition of the General Conference by withholding the 
control of the ratio of representation from the power of the General 
Conference itself, and placing it under the final control of the 
ministry in Annual Conference assembled. The third protects and 
perpetuates the episcopacy and the existing system of ecclesiastical 
government by placing it beyond the reach of the delegated General 
Conference, and at the same time leaving all authority to make 
changes within the power of the body of ministry as heretofore. 
The fourth perpetuates the General Rules of the United Societies 
as they were then published and accepted. The fifth protects and 
perpetuates the constitutional rights and privileges of both the 
ministers and members to trial and appeal, by placing these rights 
beyond the authority of the delegated General Conference and 
retaining them under the control of the body of ministry. These 
several provisions and the limitations and restrictions constitution- 
ally fix conditions of restraint on the new General Conference, and 
establish for it relations of subordination which had not existed 
before, and the moment the new General Conference entered upon 
the exercise of the limited powers then conferred it accepted and 
completed this subordinate relation by its own act, and then for- 
feited all rightful claim to the exercise of sovereign powers there- 
after. Nor, indeed, was this claim distinctly made until the great 
debates of 1844 developed this contention. 

The fact that, according to the proviso clause, all amendments 
of the constitution must first secure the concurrence of the ministry 
before such amendments can have authority, and the fact of the 
proviso clause itself, are evidence not only that authority for the 
exercise of supreme powers was not conferred, but that it was 


reserved and withheld from the new General Conference. While it 
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is hardly believable that a constitutional measure proposed and 
adopted by the body of ministry in the Annual Conferences would 
meet with nonconcurrence by the delegates elected to the General 
Conference from these Annual Conferences, or that the General 
Conference would persist in a measure which, originating with 
itself, was frowned upon by the ministers in Annual Conference 
assembied, yet, should such a collision occur, we are driven to con- 
sider the question, What tribunal could determine the constitution- 
ality of the matter under our present conditions? As all courts 
of dignity must hold impartial and impersonal relations to all 
persons related to the cases coming before them, it seems impossible 
that a representative and delegated body should be such a court, 
and it is not difficult to perceive why the General Conference has 
now declared that this delegated body is not wisely constituted for 
the functions of either an Appellate or a Supreme Court. It will 
be remembered that the body of ordained ministry which assembled 
as the General Conference in 1792 and until 1808 was the same, 
and was that created in 1784, and that it had full authority to con- 
stitute a representative General Conference if it desired, and to 
confer on it such powers as were deemed wise; and it may be safely 
assumed that it had sufficient intelligence, moral character, and 
ability to select suitable language by which to make plain what it 
desired and intended to do. It will be conceded that, in the event 
of obscurity in expression, or of doubt as to intention of the consti- 
tution then adopted, in that case the right of final determination 
must be that of those who originated the document, namely, the body 
of ministry in the Annual Conference assembled, or some tribunal 
equally constant and definitely constituted by it, and not by a body 
so ephemeral as a delegated General Conference meeting quad- 
rennially, for the principal is justly entitled to the right of inter- 
pretation of his own language and the determination of his own 
intention. So that in the end the authority to determine the con- 
stitutional powers of the General Conference rightfully remains in, 
and may still be directly exercised or conferred by, the body of 
ordained ministry and laity now constituting the church, in the 
manner provided by the present constitution, and not by their repre- 
sentatives, the delegates to the General Conference. If this were 
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not true, we should then have an oligarchic, and not a democratic. 
government. 

Constitutional powers originate by authority of the constity. 
tion and are clear, positive, and direct; they are not inferential, 
neither are they expediential. Such powers, if questioned, can be 
determined or changed only by the principal who made the consti- 
tution, or by some tribunal duly constituted by him for this purpose, 
Judge Cooley in treating this point in his Constitutional Law says, 
on page 33: 

The constitution itself never yields to treaty or enactment; it neither 
changes with time, nor does it in theory bend to the force of circumstances. 

- + While it stands it is a law for rulers and people, equally in war 
and in peace, and covers with the shield of its protection all classes of 
men at all times and under all circumstances. Its principles cannot, 
therefore, be set aside in order to meet the supposed necessities of crises. 
No doctrine involving more pernicious consequences was ever invented by 
the wit of man than that any of its provisions can be suspended during 


any of the great exigencies of government. Such a doctrine leads directly 
to anarchy or despotism, etc. 


The claim of authority by the fact of long user hardly escapes 


“begging the question,” and it is hardly consistent, or conservative, 
to rest a question of the constitutionality of authority solely on such 
a basis as that—even though such fact may have been for so long as 
a century—while at the same time the means constitutionally pro- 
vided have been at hand for placing all authority on the sure basis 
of a constitutional grant. Was not all this the underlying inspire 
tion and the conviction of the General Conference when it adopted 
these resolutions and appointed a commission and instructed it to 
report to a future session a recommendation concerning the whole, 
and as to what steps are necessary to place the constitutional powers 
of that body beyond question ? 


Keb J Weller 





Prometheus, Bound and Unbound 


Arr. IV.—PROMETHEUS, BOUND AND UNBOUND 


Escuyivs is colossal. Like the huge mountains around 
which he made the gods to frolic and fight, he is part of that Titanic 
world which never can perish. His thoughts are ponderous. One 
of the three masters of Greek tragedy, Sophocles and Euripides 
the other two, he is said to have produced seventy tragedies, only 
seven of which now are extant. He won renown on four battle- 
fields, Marathon being one, and this triumph in war is supposed to 
have added fire to his conception in tragedy. The old Greek tra- 
gedian was first a teacher, then an entertainer, so that thought, 
powerful, and burning with white heat of intellectual passion, 
stands in bold contrast to action, of which there is just enough to 
carry the thought. In Shakespeare, action is quite as prominent as 
thought—indeed, more so, for Shakespeare wrote to entertain. The 
modern mind feeds upon action. The God of the modern mind is 
active; whereas Zeus sat upon Olympus and nodded his assent. 
This was his characteristic. The Greek mind of that time was 
content with ideas. It dwelt within. It was an age in which a 
Plato and an Aristotle were the most natural products. Socrates 
partook somewhat more of the modern type, and we see in him 
action; not that which would build bridges and cover the seas with 
commerce, but action nevertheless. Prometheus Unbound is lost, 
and we are left to guess of what stuff was the tragedy. Shelley 
sought to reproduce it, and certainly he had somewhat the type of 
mentality to at least undertake the task. But Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound is a product of his inexperienced youth—lacks vigor. It 
has been said that AEschylus was a man of faith, whereas Shelley 
was skeptical, irreverent. A¢schylus might not stand for Shelley’s 
effort. Prometheus Bound has attracted the learning of philos- 
opher and poet, of women and of men. It belongs to those world 
conceptions that attract genius, and men of thought can no more 
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pass it by than they can pass Vesuvius on fire without wonder and 
fear. For, it is a fearful sight to see a mind on fire, or, if yon 
please, to look upon an Atlas whose gigantic strength is giving 
down, not beneath a world, but beneath one awful, eternal thought; 
one big enough for God Almighty only to deal with. The bending 
giant mind wrestling in despair with the law of fate, or the fact 
of retributive or penal suffering, and in despair defying fate and 
the whole marshaled army of gods—that, indeed, is sublime. 
4¥schylus, then, is a brother-man with a task. What is he trying 
to do? 

The Tragedy. Prometheus was a mythical superhuman be 


” or “Providence.” He was 


ing. His name means “Forethought, 
brother to Atlas and to Epimetheus, whose name meant “After 
thought.” He rebelled against the government of Zeus and stole 
fire from heaven and gave it tomen. For this offense he was con- 
demned by Zeus to be chained alive to a rocky cliff in the Caucasus 
with great iron wedges driven through his chest. The drama be 
gins by a conversation between Hephestus, the blacksmith, and 
Strength and Force, who are commissioned to execute the wrath of 
Zeus. Sea nymphs hold a prolonged conversation with Prometheus, 
and seek to comfort him. According to some a vulture is sent to 
tear forever at his vitals, while others represent the Thunder sené- 
ing forth his lightnings, breaking into fragments the rocks, in 
which Prometheus disappears. Prometheus claims to possess 2 
secret upon which rests the permanency of the government of Zeus. 
He perishes with a prophecy of the overthrow of Zeus. He is the 
culture-hero, the inventor, the teacher of arts, the lover of men, the 
thinker, and in haughty defiance he endures the penalty of his act. 
The chain of the Caucasus, reaching from the Black to the Cas 
pian Seas, the rib of the world dividing the Orient from the Occi- 
dent, as if on this precipitous cliff the race should find its eternal 
friend and be forever united, that was the place of his agony and 
of his prophecy. 2schylus has woven into his conception strength 
and majesty. 
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The Interpretation. Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
Prometheus Bound is a translation. Perey Bysshe Shelley’s Pro- 
metheus Unbound is a creation, as the original by Aschylus is 
lost. Neither is an interpretation. The mythology of the Greeks 
was “an idealization of the esthetic in nature and nature’s forces; 
the Romans deified war, order, and law; Egypt, the Nile and its 


denizens,” but in every instance it is an effort to discover the cause 


of things; to account for the disharmonies ; to disentangle nature’s 
mysterious interweavings. Hence the mythologies are apologetic 
and explanatory. The Greek mind was scientifically inquisitive ; 
it ever was searching for the sufficient reason; and is in type most 
akin to the Occidental, though it was picturesque and dreamy 
where the Occidental is practical and projective. The drama under 
consideration has been frequently mentioned in literature, but it is 
astonishing “how utterly lacking literature is in interpretations of 
it.” Very likely the reason for this is that the drama is supposed to 
carry its own exegesis—which, indeed, is no more the case than that 
the visions of Ezekiel carry their explanation. The drama cer- 
tainly was intended by Aéschylus to present some solution of the 
problems of suffering and human guilt ; to set forth the necessity of 
expiation in atonement, to establish moral government in reason, 
and to reveal the law of compensation which so frequently is ob- 
seure in the moral government. This interpretation is offered 
in a modest way by the writer, in the hope that it may lead to a 
larger study of the mythologies in which, he believes, can be found 
the instinctive unfolding of the mind unaided by science—an 
unfolding which, because it is instinctive, is a most valuable con- 
tribution to the cardinal doctrines of the New Testament Serip- 
tures—and to the fundamentals of true religion. There is no 
finer genius than that seen in the interpretative art. It is admitted 
that great freedom must be exercised in revealing the meaning of 
this drama—as is true with the Shakespearean dramas. In the 
study of such masterpieces we should frankly acknowledge that 
even the writers may have put into their work a truer and larger 
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significance than they knew. The spirit of prophecy is testimony 
to the truth—and in so far as the masters of the drama presented 
the truth they were prophets. Aschylus stood at the forefront, a 
the threshold of history, at that interesting boundary where the pre 
historic emerges into the historic. He was contemporary with 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Malachi, though unknown to them. He had 
no Bible but the myths, no philosophy but fable, no teacher but 
Nature. The legendary lore of his people had been his reason’s 
candle—and in this majestic drama are seen and felt the instinet- 
ive hungerings, insatiate longings, and the struggle for a rational 
theodiey which he considers the sine qua non. To class him among 
the prophets, the forth-tellers—those who speak forth the truth— 
is an honor justly his due. The fact that the drama is picturesque 
and symbolic robs it of none of its truth. Like the vision of the 
wheels in Ezekiel, it is filled with a language which abides. 

If the drama conveys eternal truth of a particular kind, what 
is the extent and quality of that truth ¢ 

I. The Greek believed in a spiritual universe. That is, the 
universe was animated; a living, throbbing thing. If in the las 
analysis he reasoned in a circle—if he started with nature and came 
back to nature—he must be credited with the spiritual conception. 
The Greek mind was hylozoistic, and could not think in material- 
istic terms. The universe was the product of Eternal Reason 
immanent in the world. Though A¢schylus preceded Plato and 
Aristotle several generations, he was as thoroughly imbued with this 
conception as they. He had no definite conception as to the Eternal 
Reason, any more than had Plato in his ideas, but he received the 
universe as a living whole. Consequently, he filled the earth and 
the sky with gods and demigods. They were creatures of passion 
and strife. They carried on wars among themselves, formed alli- 
ances, and supplanted one another, but the spiritual conception was 
permanent. The forces of nature were symbolized in the gods, but 
man was subordinate, and owed allegiance, and it was his supreme 
duty to bow to their authority. It was frequently matter of com 
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jecture what that authority was, but the Greek was so saturated 
with the spiritual conception that he saw no inconsistency in con- 
cluding that fate hedged him about and the gods would have their 
way with him in spite of himself. Thus, he was an atom, a thinking 
atom, with likes and dislikes, fears and hopes, like as the gods. 
Men and gods were under the law of fate—even great Zeus himself 
was not wholly free nor beyond the danger of overthrow. But it 
did not matter. The universe was spiritual. This was funda- 
mental and immutable. To this conception A’schylus was severely 
loyal. In the final interpretation of life and its issues he who 
starts with this conception, be it ever so crude, has a mighty ad- 
vantage over him who sees only subtilized matter and force. 

II. In this drama the world is anthropocentric. Humanity 
is the biggest thing in the earth. While all energy originates in 
and is directed by the gods, yet the world was made for mankind. 
We are told that the Greeks had no word synonymous with our 
word “humanity,” but they had the conception. That conception 
lacked the breadth of ours, because conceptions grow as do words; 
but individualism was lost in race and the race was the Greek. 
Humankind was Greek kind—but it is fair to say that A’schylus 
was of that sort who could see and feel with other than the Greek. 
At least the drama bears that interpretation. Prometheus will, 
therefore, be made to represent humanity. It would be possible to 
make him typical of inexorable justice, of the evolutionary process, 
of that power which laughs at fate; but, looking at him as human- 
ity’s prototype, first, he was a thinker. He represents intellect. 
Man is rational. Thought makes us men. Thought is precocious 
and inventive and audacious. When no more than that it is danger- 
ous. A courageous thinker has, more than once, fallen under the 
frown of superior authority. Prometheus, the culture-hero, 
thought out a-scheme for man’s betterment and executed the same. 
The souls of earth who have dared to think contrary to high 
authority, the truth-seekers and the truth-givers, our fathers burned 
and killed—they are martyrs now and we canonize them. They are 
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our Galileos and Ridleys. But Zeus was the chief god, and the in- 
tent of A®schylus is, plainly, to reveal the point at which moral 
government can be broken by the thinker. This is a great matter. 
Moral government must, if it be permanent, rest upon absolute will. 
In the drama Zeus is that will. Prometheus, the thinker, erects 
his will against that of Zeus. He crossed the forbidden domain; 
he filehed the forbidden flower of the celestial land, and, hid- 
ing it in the hollow of a staff, gave it to men. It is more than a 
passing fancy that Alschylus puts the vulnerable point of law at 
the attempted subversion of absolute authority by the will of an- 
other. This is the essential message. Moral government is tran- 
scendent. Whenever, in that government, another than absolute 
will becomes ascendent sin and guilt result. The origin of evil is 
not a dead issue. Profoundly interesting is it that A®schylus 
should fall upon the very reason set forth in that earliest drama of 
Eden ; and the psychological fact that an inferior will can subvert 
sovereign will—that man can subvert God—is the mystery herein 
interpreted. Eve sinned in trespassing a sovereign command be- 
cause of inordinate ambition, Adam sinned for love of his wife. 
We discover how profound is the truth herein set forth, when we 
can see deep enough to understand that the symbolism of the drama 
is the swaddling clothes in which the truth is wrapped. The clothes 
we care nothing for. Auschylus and the author of the Genetic 
record both convey the same fact. To this day moral turpitude 
results whenever man erects his will against the will of God. And 
a sure consequence of moral turpitude is guilt and suffering. In 
other words, thought, in order to be original and projective, need 
not be irreverent and rebellious. And whenever, even for a good, a 
soul trespasses he may expect to undergo the penalty of the act. 
The universe is moral and exacts obedience. Without question this, 
the most difficult, is one of the last things which man learns. Even 
to this day thousands seem to think that moral government is the 
creation of crazy-brained dreamers, or that they are sharp enough 
to trick the Almighty, or that he will wink at moral offense—and so 
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the tragedy of sin and death goes on. The awful fulminations of 
Zeus against Prometheus are A’schylus’s way of saying, “Be not 
deceived ; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” Prometheus was high in the realms of knowl- 
edge and power ; Zeus himself owed to Prometheus the stability of 
his throne, as he had fought for him against the Titans; yet even 
so great a being could not with impunity trespass against moral 
government. It is a tradition that Satan was once high in the 
councils of heaven; that he and his followers erected their wills 
against absolute will and thus evil was introduced into the uni- 
verse—but he and his host were cast out into outer darkness. 
Power is no excuse for moral turpitude. Sin in high places will 
not be tolerated. God is no respecter of persons. Though Michael 
sin he shall fall. It is a great and tremendous message. Jesus 
Christ understood the mighty sweep of this fact when, in the 
wilderness, he resisted evil. The Temptation reveals the necessity 
of absolute obedience to absolute will. God is supreme. It is the 
New Testament counterpart of Prometheus Bound. 

Prometheus’s capacity for suffering was astounding. He 
hung, fastened to the rocks, for ages. Great iron wedges were 
driven through his chest. Even Hepheestus shrinks before his task 
when Strength says : 

“Still faster grapple him; 
Wedge him in deeper: leave no inch to stir. 


He’s terrible for finding a way out 
From the irremediable.” 


That done, Hephestus again shrinks, so awful is the sight, when 
Strength says: 


“Now, straight through the chest, 
Take him and bite him with the clinching tooth 
Of the adamantine wedge, and rivet him.” 


That done, Hephsstus exclaims : 


“Alas, Prometheus, what thou sufferest here 
I sorrow over.” 
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He then declares to Strength: 


“Thou dost behold a spectacle that turns 
The sight of the eyes to pity.” 
Strength answers: 


“I behold a sinner suffer his sin’s penalty, 
But lash the thongs about his sides.” 


Hepheestus continued to drive the wedges and fasten the chains 
about him until the victim was “netted round with chains.” It js 
awful truth—that there is in the universe power which could bind 


a god if that god should sin! The thought is stupendous, and 
reads like the very Word. Then the tragedy of agony is fearfully 


portrayed. Prometheus becomes the spectacle of all the gods. A 
vulture tears his vitals and the sight is one of horror. In liter. 
ature I know of no picture of the terribleness of suffering occs- 
sioned by sin equal to this. The Old Testament is abundant in 
instances of unutterable suffering for sin. True it is that humanity 
has been the pitiful spectacle of excruciating agony because of that 
malady which we call sin. Shakespeare has exhausted words to 
show us that sin cannot escape penalty. The mountains will break 
in pieces and topple from their base but that the sinner be taken. 
The palace cannot make secure him who in his heart strikes virtue 
down—nor will the hovel keep from power him who exalts purity 
and marries himself to righteousness. The Bard of Avon rings 
clear always. How came it that A’schylus saw what Shakespeare 
saw? For many centuries of Christian light fell upon the page of 
the one, while to schylus was given only the light he might gather 
from heathen altars. Was it that a larger light, an inner light, that 
which more luminously burned in the bosoms of the great prophets, 
was given him? Sure it is that he rings true. His gospel of sin, 
if it lacked propitiating mercy, is a philippic terrible in its earnest- 
ness and filled with the same fury which Milton pours forth in 
Paradise Lost. This is preéminently the distinguishing conviction 
of the greatest master of English drama, that he discovers no law or 
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process by which sin can be rewarded as virtue. He never laughs 
at crime and counts it small. The earth is in the domain of moral 
government, and man is amenable to that government. The whole 
is balanced upon justice and there is meted out to each his due. 
Love, with Shakespeare, and no one has pictured Love with steadier 
or truer pen, is never excused by Justice in unwarranted license. 
She is notified that a sword of fire turns at the gate protecting the 
tree of life. Hell is not a creation of the Bible or of theology. 
The fabric of moral government is not woven out of the cruel im- 
aginings of irrational prejudice. “The wrath of God” is not a silly 
notion of outraged churchmen. The very essence of moral govern- 
ment is justice, and the fidelity and exactness with which it is 
administered is guarantee of its integrity. Jesus Christ, to be the 
Son of God, must be holy—that is the eternal dictum from the 
white throne from the beginning. Eden was lost, and will always 
be when moral government is overthrown. The integrity of the 
moral government puts limitations upon God. “It is impossible 
for God to lie.” Here is answer to that guild of small minds that 
seeks to undo moral government and characterizes it as the creation 
of zealous religionists. Shakespeare was not pious but he had 
moral perception, and most tremendously does he hurl his javelins 
of fury at the one who holds nothing sacred but his own sweet will. 
He was too deep a student of nature not to see it ablaze with the 
commandments. The marvel is that A’schylus saw with Shake- 
speare’s eyes. Prophets they were when it came to this. Indeed, 
schylus saw deeper; namely, that satisfactory atonement could 
not be made for sin in penalty only. Prometheus is humanity suffer- 
ing for its sin. Ages long it has continued. Humanity is yet fast- 
ened to the rocks. Iron wedges have been driven through its chest. 
Avarice and sensuality are worse than iron wedges. These and kin- 
dred bestial tendencies still effectually chain humanity, as if the 
doom of fate was eternal bondage. Beneath it all man has hoped, 
and planned, and agonized, and fulminated against justice, while 
the vulture of selfishness has picked into his vitals. His attempts to 
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get free have amounted to no more than the empty songs of the sea 
nymphs offered in consolation to Prometheus. The problem is 
deeper than that of fairies and nymphs. The efforts of man to free 
the race have been as sincerely proffered as were the sea nymph 
songs to Prometheus. To make a ladder whose top would reach the 
skies and whose foot would rest on the earth, and stout enough for 
the race to climb, has been no more than a dream. His tower erect- 
ed to reach to heaven has always turned into a Babel. The recon- 
ciliation of man and God is not an academic problem for an adoles- 
cent race to solve. Man, great though he be, is still a pigmy. His 
lilliputian thought cannot compass the place of justice in universal 
moral government. He does not rise to the comprehension of in- 
finite love and infinite justice. The whole line of impotent and de- 
caying religions, his own invention, is proof of his inadequate wis- 
dom for such a task. In these modern times, this twentieth century, 
about which we talk so grandiloquently, shows an astonishing inca- 
pacity to more than apprehend the difficulties of the problem. An 
adequate atonement for sin—what is it? The problem is not one of 
theology but of the universe. Prometheus is not only to be taken 
from the rocks, he is to be reinstated as if offense had not been giv- 
en. That is the problem of man’s redemption. Prometheus claimed 
that he possessed a secret which would make him free, and in doing 
so overthrow Zeus. Aischylus saw deeply enough to leave Zeus 
upon the throne while, seemingly, Prometheus was lost. In the 
sequel is revealed a high order of genius, akin to the propliets. 
Prometheus cannot extricate himself. This is doubly significant. 
Deliverance must come from without. There is pathetic terror in 
his cry: 
“And I—O Miserable! 
Who did devise for mortals all these arts, 


Have no device left now to save myself 
From the woe I suffer.” 


There is a ruggedness here like Michelangelo. Inventive and artis 
tic genius is inadequate to bridge the chasm that lies between 
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the sinner and infinite justice. The sea nymphs helplessly 


exclaim : 


“Most unseemly woe 
Thou sufferest, and dost stagger from the sense 
Bewildered! Like a bad leech falling sick 
Thou art faint at soul, and canst not find the drugs 
Required to save thyself.” 


Humanity is conscious that it is bound to the rocks, and it 
struggles to be free. At this late hour it hangs helpless, notwith- 
standing the modern press, science, and the best civilization of the 
world, the power of suffrage and free speech, a literature enriched 
by Christian ethics, and noble music. That which it has of re- 
demptive virtue has been bestowed. schylus saw the signifi- 
cant truth that humanity in and of itself did not possess any cure 
for its dreadful malady. That class of praters who would puff 
away the fact of sin and moral turpitude, and are forever seeking 
a remedy in the heart of humanity itself—who freely talk of the 
law of evolution on the one hand, while they ignore the law of at- 
one-ment with God on the other—need the vision of A®schylus. 
Whatever there may be of virtue in nature’s law of upward develop- 
ment, and we accept that law, moral government demands reconcilia- 
tion; and that is not a matter of evolution, but of repentance. But 
the grounds of repentance do not originate with man, nor can he at 
his pleasure ignore repentance. It is but a step in the plan, and the 
plan is God’s. A®schylus saw clearly that moral government 
reached deeper than the man side. Sin strikes the throne of God, 
and no scheme of reconciliation can originate with the transgressor. 
It is significant that the prophecy uttered by Prometheus was not 
his own plan, but a matter foreseen by him. The plan was that 
which would unite a disrupted government, and sprang from the 
heart of Eternal Reason. Prometheus is thus made to get hold of 
the secrets of the gods. Here A’schylus is prophet again. Pro- 
metheus cannot be redeemed at the expense of the government, and 
he is altogether too important for the government to go without mor- 
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al turpitude unless an adequate effort be made for his deliverance, 
The burden upon God for the redemption of a lost race is a matter 
which we cannot but know lies fundamental to the whole scheme of 
redemption presented in Jesus Christ. “God so loved the world.” 
This love was not a sentiment, not a holy impulse, nor was it a 
love exhausted on man or the race, but a love of that high and unv- 
sual sort belonging to the Infinite; a love of moral government, of 
which man was a part by a divine act of creation and had remained 
a part by divine permission. Though moral government be wni- 
verse wide, and many grades of moral intelligences be under its 
scepter, and man of them all had sinned, still were it incumbent 
upon God, who is Supreme Love and Justice, to leave the ninety 
and nine and go after the one that is lost. That God did. When one 
considers the powers of priestecraft, of money, and the political 
powers which have as often driven the wedges in humanity as other- 
wise; when one remembers the intellectual errors, such as might 
makes right, arbitration by the sword, and the dark results of super- 
stition and ignorance, and withal his passional nature often un- 
restrained, it is not difficult to understand that only some plan 
wrought out in the secret councils of God would prove adequate for 
his restoration. Such a plan with all its amplifications and con- 
ditions, its benefits and responsibilities of eternal import, is set 
forth in the Book and unfolded in the matchless life of the God- 
man Jesus, the Son of man and Son of God. 

schylus, who had no contact with the holy prophets of 
Israel, nevertheless saw somewhat the mighty truth. It is here that 
schylus has risen in Miltonic strength and grasped the powerful 
secret of humanity’s way out. The wonder is that he should have 
seen even dimly that which so clearly was seen by Isaiah. The 
fact that Aeschylus made utterance of such prophecy admits him to 
the role of the prophets. The Lord has always “other sheep, not 
of this fold.” Isaiah and Aschylus were akin in soul, and each 


in his way spoke the message of God. 
While Prometheus writhes in agony there comes upon the 
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scene one Io, who because of her love for Zeus was condemned by 
Hera, Zeus’s wife, to eternal wanderings as a heifer forever stung 
by a gad-fly. Her misery she had thought greater than all the misery 
of earth, but the sight of Prometheus causes her to stop and to in- 
quire into the wherefore of his agony. He tells her all. She asks 
if there is any hope that he shall be delivered. He replies there is, 
and then gently unfolds to Io that, thirteen generations hence, she 
shall give birth to a son, whom Prometheus calls He, and that this 
son shall overthrow mighty Zeus and Prometheus shall be free. 
To is overwhelmed with the prophecy. 

To the student of this drama not the least astonishing feature 
will be the prevision of A®schylus; that he saw that deliverance 
was possible only through the birth of a son who should, in him- 
self, be supreme justice and love. Zeus lacked love—for he hated 
the race of mankind. Prometheus lacked justice. schylus con- 
ceives a new god—in whom would be conjoined both these attri- 
butes in perfection. When that son should come Zeus would lose 
his empire and Prometheus would be redeemed. It must be re- 
membered that in the Greek thought Zeus was supreme but not 
perfect. He was neither omnipotent nor omniscient, nor all-good. 
The drama does, therefore, reach out after an unknown god as 
well as after the redemption of man from the woe which for ages 
had been upon him. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact that thirteen genera- 
tions from A%schylus reaches well on to the birth of Christ. He 
has come, and “unto him shall the gathering of the nations be.” 
Zeus has fallen from empire. A®schylus, born near Athens, had not 
the joy of hearing the great apostle to the Gentiles four centuries 
and a half afterward preach to the Athenians the new gospel of 
the resurrection, when on Mars’ Hill he told them of the Unknown 
God whom they ignorantly worshiped. Humanity yet agonizes, 
is yet fastened to the rocks, but the wedges of might makes right, 
of arbitration by the sword, of superstition, are well-nigh extracted, 
and though bestial passions too much control the race, never was it 
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so free as now, and He walks through the earth ever declaring, 
“‘Whomsoever the Son maketh free is free indeed.” Humanity Un- 
bound is the Utopia toward which prophecy points and the ulti- 
mate ideal for which Christianity stands. 
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De Foe—The Journalist 


Art. V.—DE FOE—THE JOURNALIST 


ENGLISH newspapers were started in the seventeenth century, 
but traces of them appear much earlier. Newsletters were common, 
and even before the invention of the printing press agents were em- 
ployed to gather information or friends depended upon corre- 
spondence with friends in distant places to learn of what was going 
on. The vast majority of people who were not able to pay an agent 
got their news in the gossip of the street and the ale house. Before 
the regular newspapers appeared, and while the press censorship 
made them hardly possible, news pamphlets and doggerel news 
rhymes were put out, sometimes with, and sometimes without, the 
sanction of the authorities. One of the earliest of these is entitled 
“News out of Kent,” printed in 1561. A similar publication, 
called “Newes from Spain,” was “imprinted at London for Nathan- 
iel Butler in 1611.” This brings us to the first significant name in 
the newspaper history of England. Butler was the first newspaper 
editor. He printed in 1621 “The Courant, or Weekly News from 
Foreign Parts.” The copy for October 9, 1621, is the only one ex- 
tant, but there is little doubt that a regular series of news-sheets was 
published by Butler, though so many numbers have been lost and the 
title was varied so frequently that it is impossible to trace the line 
accurately. Butler declared once that he would “with God’s 
assistance” continue his publications weekly “under a like title,” 
but this determination was quickly forgotten. It appears that he 
did not think to number his publications until October 15, 1622, 
and then he continued to change the title, varying it as “News of 
the Present Week,” “More News,” “The Last News.” Butler’s ex- 
perience continued over a period of about thirty years, and during 
this time he was the leading news-vender in the country. The ad- 
vance in journalism received a check by the action of the Star 
Chamber of Charles I in restricting the press, and by Parliament’s 
similar action in 1643. However, these laws were not strictly en- 
forced, and in 1644 between thirty and forty news-sheets were start- 
ed. By the close of the Civil War journalism had secured a firm 
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footing, journalists had learned to lash each other, and the term 
“yellow” was applicable to many of the articles published. At this 
time there appeared three men who were forerunners of the modern 
editor. One was John Birkenhead, a consistent Royalist of the most 
scurrilous type. He edited the “Mercurius Aulicus,” issued from 
Oxford. It was said to “have much of buffoonery and wit” and was 
noted for “violent partisanship” and “coarse smartness.” Never- 
theless, it was a success, and against it there sprang up many rivals, 
Among these was one “Mercurius Britannicus,” which started in 
London in 1643, and its editor was Marchamont Nedham—the 
second of the forerunners. He took up journalism when only 
twenty-three years old. Anthony & Wood says that “he sided with 
the rout and scum of the people and made them weekly sport by 
railing at all that was noble, in his intelligence,” and that “he en- 
deavored to sacrifice the fame of some lord—nay, even of the king 
himself—to the beast with many heads.” Yet Nedham was more 
than a match for Birkenhead and had an extraordinary influence 
with the common people as the champion of the Puritans. He 
made a regular business of journalism, but, unfortunately, he was 
a political timeserver; “he took each side of the fence, and then 
straddled it.” After the “Mercurius Britannicus” he edited the 
“Mercurius Pragmaticus” and “Mercurius Politicus”—the former 
in the interest of the king and the latter for Parliament. He also 
later edited the “Public Intelligence,” a contemporary journal with 
“Mercurius Politicus.”” The third of these forerunners was Roger 
L’Estrange, Royalist, who was imprisoned by Parliament, for his 
work in behalf of Charles I, charged with being a “spy and con- 
spirator.” He was sentenced to death, but escaped after four years 
in Newgate. With the Restoration he came to power as “surveyor 
of the imprimery,” or printing presses, and censor-general of all 
printed matter coming under the Licensing Act. He was the editor 
of Charles II’s two newspapers—“The Intelligencer,” published 
on Monday, and “The News,” published on Thursday. These were 
each of eight pages and contained all the news which the king’s 
subjects were privileged to receive—at least with his consent ; but 
newsletters came into favor again and supplemented the two royal 
sheets. L’Estrange stands out as the first representative man of 
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the newspaper. He broke away from old traditions in composition 
and was charged with degrading the noble English language. This 
has been a common complaint against journalists, but L’Estrange 
was especially denounced. However, he held his ground. He had 
to write for the man of the street, to produce his story with little 
time for revision and with no large library at hand that he might 
consult. His work was to teach and inform the people and to create 
popular opinion in the king’s favor. To do it he must be readable 
and easily understood. This he accomplished, and it made him‘a 
flag-bearer, with De Foe, in the reaction against the involved classic 
style and in the introduction of a new journalism. While these 
early newspapers would not satisfy modern readers, they had in 
them the germ of present-day journalism. Especially did 
L’Estrange feel the demand of the common man for the happen- 
ings of the week in the language of the street, and for this did he 
work. We say the news of the week, and here comes much of 
the difference between the old and new ; for what they needed weeks 
and months to learn and to disseminate we take but hours and days. 
In a much more definite and clearly defined style did De Foe pre- 
dict modern newspapers. 

Daniel De Foe was born in London in 1661. He was the son 
of a butcher in the Parish of Saint Giles’s, Cripplegate, and his 
grandfather was a yeoman of Northamptonshire. His early biog- 
raphy is not easily followed, but we know that he was intended for 
the Dissenting ministry and to this end trained. Why he did not 
take up the work of a clergyman is summed up by himself in the 
explanation that it was neither “honorable, profitable, nor agree- 
able,” and he turned to the trade of hose merchant instead. One of 
the advantages which De Foe had at the academy of Mr. Morton 
at Newington Green, where he received his education for the min- 
istry, was that all dissertations and disputations were in English, 
and though the students may have known very little of the lan- 
guages, they did become masters of English—a thing of great value 
to De Foe in later life. That De Foe was essentially a romantic 
spirit is seen in the change of his name from his father’s simple 
Foe to the son’s higher-sounding De Foe, or Defoe. The fact that 
he was of a roving and changing nature probably added much to his 
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fund of information and his business as tradesman put him in touch 
with a great variety of people. He must have been a deeply inter 
ested spectator of the political controversies of that troubled period, 
and in the Revolution of 1688 he conspicuously allied himself to 
the new king. Three years after he published his first pamphlet in 
behalf of the crown. It is in verse and bears the title, “A New Dis- 
covery of an Old Intrigue, a Satire Levelled at Treachery and Am- 
bition.” From this time on for many years De Foe was closely 
allied to the crown, usually in pay of his monarch, and produced 
numerous brilliant pamphlets until he went too far in one, 
championing the cause of the Dissenters, entitled “The Shortest 
Way with Dissenters,” printed in 1702. It brought upon the 
audacious De Foe’s head a storm of clamor. He declared that it 
had no bearing whatever on the “Occasional Conformity Bill,” but 
the authorities thought otherwise. The author’s irony was so close 
ly covered that the Dissenters, in whose behalf he wrote, were in 
terror for fear that the gallows and the galleys which he mockingly 
advised for them. would be put into effect, and the High Chureh- 
men, against whom it was written, seriously agreed with his views. 
When the truth leaked out that De Foe had been making fools of 
them. all, the Dissenters were hardly more pleased than when they 
feared the gallows, and the churchmen, wrathful at being duped, 
vowed vengeance. De Foe had to go into hiding and the following 
interesting account of his personal appearance was published to aid 
in finding him: 

He is a middle-sized, spare man, about forty years old, of a brown 
complexion, and dark brown-colored hair, but wears a wig; a hooked nose, 
a sharp chin, gray eyes, and a large mole near his mouth: was born in 
London, and for many years was a hose-factor in Freeman’s Yard in Corn- 


hill, and now is the owner of the brick and pantile works near Tilbury 
Fort, Essex. 


From his hiding De Foe published a defense of his action, quoting 
certain books which were written in a similar strain. It was of no 
use. The government was pledged to vengeance, and vengeance 
they would have. Finally De Foe surrendered. The pamphlet 
was brought before the Honse of Commons and ordered to be burned 
by the common hangman. The author was found guilty of se 
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ditious libel, fined two hundred marks, to be paid to the queen, 
sentenced to stand three times in the pillory, and to be imprisoned 
during her majesty’s pleasure. 

De Foe possessed two qualities which had much to do in mak- 
ing him a successful journalist ; namely, indomitable courage and 
facility of resource. In every incident of his varied life which 
smacked at all of difficulty he showed these qualities. The true-born 
Englishman is an example of ability to seize the opportunity. 
There was a great clamor against William of Orange because he 
was not English and De Foe was ready on the instant to show the 
absurdity of the objection by asking, Who is a true-born English- 
man? and pointing out that the race is mongrel. Not only had he 
these talents, which are peculiarly beneficial to a newspaper man, 
but he used his opportunities to employ them and prepare himself 
for any emergency. By their aid he was ready to write up any 
incident that presented itself, or if news was scarce, to manufacture 
it to suit the people. Excellent illustrations of his ability to write 
of things which oceurred in his absence are the Journal of the 
Plague, which he wrote as if he had been an adult observer, and in 
which he gave minute details of his feelings at the horrible sights 
which he looked upon, yet we know that he was only three or four 
years old at the time of which he wrote; and the Late Dreadful 
Tempest, concerning which he gave an accurate and minute account 
of happenings in many parts of the kingdom, declaring that he 
had his information by letters from eyewitnesses—a statement 
which is at least doubtful. To be cast into prison would be no 
great hardship to De Foe. He would not shrink from hardened 
criminals, as would many whose tastes and desires were different. 
Indeed, there is every likelihood that he made friends among the 
low and deficient and from their accounts of adventures was able 
to write such narratives as Roxana, Moll Flanders, and Colonel 
Jack. His first newspaper dates from his imprisonment in New- 
gate. Something of the audacity of his spirit is seen in this per- 
haps unparalleled case of a person imprisoned setting about publish- 
ing a newspaper written wholly by himself, and making it the most 
successful and most modern news-sheet of that time. The full 
title of the first issues was, “A Weekly Review of the Affairs of 
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France, Purged from the Errors and Partiality of News-writers 
and Petty Statesmen of all Sides.” It appeared as an eight-page 
quarto on February 19, 1704. With the fifth number it was 
reduced to four pages but printed in smaller type, so that it con- 
tained about the same amount of material. With the seventh 
number it began to appear twice a week. Before the year closed 
the issues were increased to three a week with monthly supple 
ments and the title changed to “A Review of the Affairs of France, 
with some Observations on Transactions at Home,” and later al- 
tered to “A Review on the State of the English Nation.” The 
latter title was adopted on January 1, 1706, and continued m- 
changed until May, 1713. For nearly two years the “Review” was 
issued by the prisoner, but we have no mention in it of his release, 
and the issues of the paper continued the same, and as regularly, 
before as after his pardon. 

In size and appearance the “Review” would have little in 
common with modern newspapers. The four quarto pages were % 
printed that the amount of matter would be equal to about two lead- 
ing articles in a modern daily. It was not in a strict sense up to 
date, as viewed from the twentieth century, but, nevertheless, it 
revolutionized English journalism and was a distinct step toward 
our present dailies. It is impossible to find an exact parallel. 
Nothing quite like it had been tried before and its equivalent has 
not been attempted since. In fact it is not probable that De Foe 
himself knew just what form it would take. No doubt, however, 
he intended to introduce a better sort of journalism than then ex 
isted, for in his opening paragraph he said: 

This paper is the foundation of a large and very useful design, which, 
if it meet with suitable encouragement, permissu superiorum, may C00 
tribute to setting the affairs of Europe in a clearer light, and to prevent 
the various uncertain accounts and the partial reflections of our street 
scribblers, who daily and monthly arouse mankind with stories of great 
victories when we are beaten, miracles when we conquer, and a multitude 
of unaccountable and inconsistent stories which have at least this effect, 


that people are possessed with wrong notions of things, and wheedled 0 
believe nonsense and contradictions, 


From this we see his intention to have a journal that would be 
both critical and instructive; to expose the falsehoods and follies 
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which possessed the minds of the people in respect to affairs in 
general. He has something of the discernment of a modern editor 
when he explains, 


Not that the author thinks it worth while to take up your hours 
always to tell you how your pockets are picked and your senses imposed 
upon; only now and then when ‘tis a little grosser than ordinary. 


From the beginning, in spite of his title, De Foe only in part 
diseussed the affairs of France. His design was not to give the 
news of either France or the continent day by day, but rather to 
inform his countrymen of all the greater Powers in Europe—of 
their place in the present troubles, of their history as it affected 
affairs then in hand, of the extent of the power of each in case of 
war and the stand they were likely to take toward France and 
England. By knowing the policy of each country, and the power at 
their disposal, he considered he knew just about how they would 
move under given conditions. The affairs of Europe in general 
were the subjects of his more serious articles, but usually only those 
affairs which in some way complicated England. There are few 
men who could have equaled De Foe in his task. He knew thor- 
oughly the history of Europe, his connection with William of 
Orange had put him in touch with all the movements and intrigues 
of the courts so that he understood their policy of political action, 
and he had his own clear and well-defined principles of foreign 
policy.for England. To these must be added his power to place 
clearly before the reader his arguments and the buoyant confidence 
which made the statement of his ideas most convincing. The 
amazing amount of knowledge which De Foe possessed would have 
bewildered and perplexed many a man; yet with consummate ease 
he seizes one mass of evidence and then another and another, from 
the most diverse sources, and throws them at his adversaries with 
staggering power. Nor was he easily caught. He knew the art of 
retrenchment, he could retreat and recoup and quickly renew his 
attack at a diverse angle. His early digression from the affairs of 
France to other continental countries in the “Review” was quickly 


caught up and criticised. His reply has the characteristic 
assurance : 
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How little you understand my design! . . . Patience till my 
work is completed, and then you will see that, however much I may 
seem to have been digressing, I have always kept strictly to the point, 
Do not judge me as you judged Saint Paul’s before the roof was put on. 
It is not affairs in France that I have undertaken to explain, but the 
affairs of France; and the affairs of France are the affairs of Europe. 
So great is the power of the French money, the artifice of their conduct, 
the terror of their arms, that they can bring the greatest kings in Europe 
to promote their interest and grandeur at the expense of their own. 


De Foe knew as well as the modern journalist that people liked 
to be amused, and he saw to it that his newspaper did not lack in 
this branch of its work. He introduced in the second edition of the 
“Review” a “Mereure Seandale or Advice from the Seandal Club, 
Being a Weekly History of Nonsense, Impertinence, Vice and De- 
bauchery.” This attractive title was given to from one third to one 
half of each number and in it were noted current seandals—the 
club being a court before which each scandal was brought, tried, 
and sentence pronounced. In this section De Foe not only aired the 
most entertaining scandals of his time but also freely criticised 
statements of other newswriters, “The Postman,” “The Daily Cour- 
ant,” “The London Post” and “The Flying Post.” While in 
prison he could not do much with their articles of daily news, but 
exposed errors in geography, history, dates, ete. This Scandal 
Club he declared openly to be for the amusement of the frivolous. 
More than this, De Foe knew the art of sensationalism which con- 
sists in flaunting paradoxes before the public in the most outspoken 
way in order to catch attention. For instance, when war was on 
with France, and other newswriters were crying up the wondrous 
power of England, he came out with an article where he depicted 
in the most glowing language the greatness of France and the 
number and power of her allies. Immediately a hue and cry was 
raised against him as a traitor, in pay of France, a Jacobite, etc. 
This was just what De Foe had played for—it brought him anew 
to the public eye, and he lashed back at his critics by showing that 
the true patriot was the one who saw clearly the power of the enemy 
and put his countrymen on their guard. In another edition he has 
a eulogium on the wonderful benefits of arbitrary power in France, 
and after he has led his reader through a series of these benefits he 
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winds up by showing that, after all, they are two: poverty and sub- 
jection. There is good evidence that De Foe did not stick at man- 
ufacturing a good newsy article when things seemed to be too tame, 
nor would it trouble his conscience to misconstrue the conduct or 
statements of anybody if it chanced to suit his purpose. In fact, 
the sensational which would attract, please, and make his paper 
“go,” was what he worked for, and he accomplished it. Yellow 
journalism was well known to him in everything but three-inch 
seare-heads and name. One thing of which there can be no doubt 
is that De Foe was no favorite with contemporary newspaper men, 
for none of them was safe from his lash. With neither fear nor 
favor he hit where it suited his purpose, and it is natural that he 
should receive some sharp blows in return. He frequently com- 
plained of the insults and ribaldry to which he was subjected, but 
these complaints need not be taken seriously. He openly flung out 
insults which must have been deliberate attempts to provoke retorts 
and he never was unable to take good care of himself in the contro- 
versy. It was an age when choice of language was not made for its 
niceness but for its effectiveness, and De Foe could select and hurl 
such appropriate epithets that his opponents would find it im- 
possible to make any adequate defense. 

Though De Foe began his journalistic work with the inten- 
tion of being an honest politician, saying, “I am not a party man— 
at least this shall not be a party paper,” and possibly convincing 
himself that he was honest and working for the best interest of his 
country, to other people he appeared to be very much of a time- 
server. He was not much loved by either Tories or Whigs—he 
had langhed at and ridiculed both parties, yet he was received by 
each in turn and strove to adapt himself and the policy of his paper 
to meet the changing conditions of the basely corrupt society in 
which he lived. He was now with the Tories, now with the Whigs, 
according as one or the other party was in power, and he openly 
confessed the action and condoned it by the statement, 

It occurred to me, as a principle of my conduct, that it was not 
material to me what ministers her Majesty was pleased to employ; my 
duty was to go along with every ministry so far as they did not break in 


upon the constitution and the laws and liberty of my country, my part 
being only the duty of a subject; namely, to submit to all lawful com- 
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mands, and to enter into no service which was not justifiable by the laws; 
to all of which I have exactly obliged myself. 


While the low tone of society in a measure covers the action of De 
Foe, since he was doing nothing but what hundreds of others were 
doing or would have done if they could, yet it was no other than 
time-serving, unworthy of so brilliant a man though not unlikely 
in one of his characteristics. During the years of the publication 
of the “Review”? De Foe was almost constantly in service of the 
crown. He was an invaluable man to spy out communities and to 
learn the feelings of the people, as well as to create public opinion. 
For a considerable period he was in Scotland and “Scotland and 
Union” figured in the “Review” until his readers cried out against 
it. Yet his journeys, taken in behalf of the government, were of 
use to the journalist and helped to enrich the pages of his paper. 
No man of the time did more to explain to the people of England 
and Scotland just where their differences were and to reconcile all 
parties. Most diligently he labored, publishing articles in London 
and Edinburgh. To the English he showed that the trouble was 
not all on the side of the Seotchmen, and that the Presbyterians 
were not to be regarded as religious bigots. To the Scotch he 
proved that the Englishmen were not wholly to blame for the fail- 
ure of the Darien Expedition or for the Glencoe Massacre. Natur- 
ally, he was accused, and truthfully, of being in the employ of 
party interests, yet he made a great show of defending himself, de 
claring that he worked for the good of the countries only and for 
the freedom and welfare of all, and events have shown that he 
acted like a true patriot and did the work of a statesman. In after 
years he admitted that he was in the employ of Harley and also 
enjoyed an appointment from the queen. 

Another theme which De Foe delighted to exploit in the 
“Review,” and on which he could discourse with boundless enthu- 
siasm and inexhaustible eloquence, was the vast importance of Eng- 
land’s trade. This he declared to be the foundation of her great- 
ness, and that there was no more important work for statesmen, 
after protecting and upholding the Protestant faith, than the er 
couragement of commerce. No doubt he had made a wide and care 
ful study of the matter, but there is little reason for men of today 
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to declare that he was an advocate of free trade. He did uphold 
with great earnestness the clauses in the Treaty of Utrecht which 
related to freer commercial dealings between England and France. 
Little farther than this did he go and he was in no way able to 
detect the underlying difficulties of the trade system of his time. 
However, his continued championing of the cause of commerce 
and his frequent articles upon its importance were effective for the 
betterment of foreign trade. Writing on such subjects as we have 
noticed, and having in mind that he intended both to please and 
to serve, we may well believe that De Foe had a great influence upon 
the people of that day. Noman was better versed in the subjects 
he took up, no one could write in a more straightforward and con- 
vineing way, no one was more versatile in choice and treatment of 
his topies. We need no further proof of De Foe’s influence on the 
thought of the time than the fact that, though no party liked him, 
yet each in turn was glad to obtain his services and the help of his 
pen in favor of their schemes. It is doubtful if there has ever been a 
newspaper writer that has wielded a wider political influence in 
England. His journalistic writings can hardly be said to have 
made much of a place in literature. Very naturally he is better 
known as the author of such narratives as Robinson Crusoe and 
Colonel Jack. Yet De Foe did write much that was worth while, 
though it applied chiefly to matters which had to do with his own 
age. The Appeal to Honor and Justice is not distinctly journal- 
istic, but it may be said to be an outgrowth of his newspaper work. 
This pamphlet is not entirely in accordance with the ethics of to- 
day but it is well worth reading, and shows the dashing brilliancy 
of the author’s style. Most notable in his work is the great step 
he took toward the modern newspaper. In this line he took the 
lead of the men of his day. There is hardly a mark of the great 
present-day journalist that De Foe did not possess. In political 
criticism he was the pioneer, and though he had no example to refer 
to he did it.as well as most of the men who have tried it since. 
He also led the way in the development of all that stands for the 
best and worthiest in journalism. His ideal was high, and even if 
he did not possess the moral stamina necessary to keep up to it, the 
good influence was distinctly felt in his work. 
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The “Review” received a blow from the Stamp Act from 
which it never fully recovered, and the issues ceased in May, 1713, 
In the same month the “Mercator” appeared. De Foe denied that 
he was the author of this paper, but it was very evident that he was 
the prime mover. It carried on in the same spirit the work of the 
“Review,” emphasizing free commercial relations with France 
and as much free trade as, perhaps, could be possible in the eight- 
eenth century. From this time on De Foe was connected with nu- 
merous papers, and, no doubt, wrote hundreds of unsigned articles, 
He reached the height of his popularity in 1719, when Robinson 
Crusoe appeared. He was connected with four journals and had 
his salary from the government, so that he was in good financial 
circumstances. His path was frequently beset by troubles from this 
time on, many, no doubt, brought on by his own rashness. The end 
of his life is clouded with doubtful transactions over which an 
element of mystery hangs. His last days were embittered by pov- 
erty and by the constant harrying of creditors. Very likely, the 
absence of information concerning his last two years was caused 
by the necessity of the old man withdrawing into seclusion so as 


to avoid these men. He died at a lodging in Ropemaker’s Alley, 
Moorfields, in 1731. 

From a moral standpoint De Foe the journalist was not admir- 
able—he was shifty, “he was a great, truly great, liar, perhaps the 
greatest liar that ever lived.” But judged by the measures he sup- 
ported, rather than by the means he used, he may be accorded a 
high place as a statesman and a patriot. 
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Back to the Church 


Ast. VL—BACK TO THE CHURCH 


“Wuen I was young listening thousands hung upon my words, 
but now that I am old I preach to a painful paucity.” So said that 
gallant and gracious old gentleman, Dr. John A. Roche, for years 
an honored member of the New York East Conference, a few 
years before his death. “A painful paucity”’—tens where once 
there were thousands, units where once there were tens; surely a 
paucity, and surely a most painful one. So says my brother 
across the way, so my friend of the church around the corner, so 
say 1; though I must admit that the listening thousands never came 
to my church at any one time. The painful paucity is there at 
every service, even though there be no sermon nor serious work or 
worship of any dignity. Even the brilliance of the Junior League 
cannot fill the church as once it did. Ordinarily we say nothing 
about this. We receive the reproaches of our brethren who tell of 
departed glories, of the days when the galleries were filled, of the 
time when they had to bring in the camp chairs, of the scores 
seeking salvation at the close of every Sunday evening service; 
we hear these laments, say nothing in reply save some genial and 
glittering generality, go home to worry or to pray or, what is more 
likely, to disturb the good cheer of the family at the Sunday 
dinner by our moody melancholy, wrestle awhile in secret and 
then get ready for the next Sunday. This we do week after week, 
and this we will keep on doing except the church recover its 
rightful position among men and more severely limit itself and 
the one great work God has for it to do. For the fault does not 
always lie with the preacher, “present company always excepted.” 
As a rule, he is as good a man as the saint of simpler and more 
satisfactory days. In many respects he is abler. He has had the 
training of the schools and very frequently the momentum of a 
Methodist ancestry and the experience of generations of leaders. 
He has had all this and the discipline of the fathers as well; not 
the privations, nor the hardships, but the discipline; for the days in 
which we live are days of strain on temper and faith, on loyalty, 
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and singleness of purpose, on everything that goes into the warp 
and woof of character, as were the days of heroes whom affee- 
tion that knows no analysis will ever honor. The fault, I say, 
does not lie with the preacher. Nor am I sure that there is any 
fault. What looks so may be only a blessing in disguise. It may be 
to the credit of my sensitive, suffering brother, with whom I am 
in unfeigned sympathy, that he has the “painful paucity” to 
hear him. If he had not prayed so much during the week, if 
he had not been so painstakingly loyal to the great Head of the 
church in spirit and in letter, possibly he would not have been 
granted the grace of the small audience. For ’tis that same small 
audience, and that alone, that drives home as nothing else can do 
the thought that something is wrong, and that he and the church of 
which he is a humble part must modify his methods or, at least, 
the general purpose and trend of his message. 

The conception of the church prevalent today, the most “ad- 
vanced” conception too, that of the federations and conventions 
reported at length with glowing approval in the church papers, to 
some of us seems radically wrong. The church is for worship, not 
work; for inspiration, not instruction; for the kingdom that 
cometh not by observation, not the Israel that may be so easily 
numbered. This is mainly due to the fact that the work of the 
church covers such an immense field, for the work of the church 
is the work of its membership, and the members are at “work” in 
their homes, their places of business, their schools, on the streets. 
The little that can be done in or around the house of prayer—the 
building we call the church—even though the little could be magni- 
fied to meet the most daring dreams of my brother of the in- 
stitutional fads, that little at its best is only a small portion of 
the Christian work of any parish. Multiply the evening classes 
for instruction in the arts and utilities, assign every new member 
to some squad for well-defined service, plan for a class meeting 
or a festival or 4 supper in every room on every evening of the 
week, keep something going for seven days and seven nights, and 
then report what is done and see what a pitiably poor record you 
have of the activities of your people. You do not tell the story of 
one seventh of what is done; no, nor of one twenty-fourth of that 
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one seventh; you do not dare say that your members have done 
according to church schedule on an average one hour’s “work” 
for weeks. Why then plan so unceasingly for that one hour? 
Or, if you can multiply it so that it covers a day, why turn the 
attention of the pulpit, in its topic and aim, to the life lived for 
one day in seven and neglect the other six? Why continually talk 
of what may be done in the guild house or vestry or committee 
room—or, if your ethical instruction takes note of other centers 
of industry, of the shop, the street, the “primary’”—and ignore the 
fact that all such work is as nothing compared with that done 
away from the instruction and scrutiny and tabulation of the most 
painstaking pastor? “When I come to the church,” said a most 
successful layman not long ago, “I do not want to be told by the 
preacher what to do. I know better than he does where my duty 
lies. I want to get the inspiration to go out and do that which I 
feel I ought to do.” Worship, not work; inspiration, not instruc- 
tion; the motive, not the minute manner in which that motive may 
be shown—on these should our emphasis be placed. Indeed, 
one might well hesitate to make his pulpit or his pastoral min- 
istration a channel of information even if he could cover all the 
activities of his people. Work assigned to a man is not to be 
compared with work voluntarily sought after; work that can be 
reported not to be named alongside of work that may be forgotten 
when done ; work along a blazed trail or over a beaten path not to be 
prized by one who has normal health and ambition, as work in the 
untrodden forest. “So have I strived to preach the gospel,” writes 
Paul, “not where Christ was named, lest I should build upon 
another man’s foundation.” If the church could tell each member 
exactly what to do and how to do it and when, exactly how he 
should live during every hour of the twenty-four of each day of the 
week, it might gain in the quantity of work accomplished but it 
would lose most sadly in quality. “The man who believes be- 
cause the presbytery has told him,” said John Milton, “or because 
his priest has told him, is a heretic even though it be truth he 
believes.” So the man who works simply because his pastor has 
told him, or because he is on committee and commissioned by its 
chairman to be busy, not because he has moved forward independ- 
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ently or prompted by the Unseen Head of the church, is a working 
heretic. If Milton teaches truth by exaggeration we may be priv- 
ileged to do the same. Show me the church which says to the man 
asking to be told what to do for his Lord and Master, “I do 
not know what you should do; find out for yourself,” rather 
than the church that prints weekly its program of piety. The 
truth of it is, we are afraid of the Ideal; afraid to see visions and 
dream dreams, afraid to let go our grasp of the prosaic and practi- 
cal, afraid to speak of God’s standard of perfection even though we 
put that blessed condition so far forward in the future as to call 
down upon our devoted heads the anger of the saint who quotes on 
all oceasions from Wesley’s Plain Account, afraid to speak of to 
morrow because we must act in the living present, afraid in our 
most ecstatic moment to refer to heaven because just now we live 
elsewhere. We are forbidden to mention that there is such an 
episode in a man’s life as death except when forced to account for 
the casket and profusion of flowers by the communion table. We 
are realists run mad; realists of the type the world wants and 
a petty “let alone” policy will even commend. And so we fail. 
We have lost our birthright in many a church. We have magnified 
the schoolmaster and the drill sergeant and have belittled the 
prophet and the seer and the leader who can plan large campaigns 
for the army of God. Back, we say, to the church. The hall, the 
kindergarten, the sewing circle and the soup kitchen have their 
place, so has the church; and each is distinctively its own. In 
these days of the specialist we are permitted to go back to the 
church; in these days of the materialist we ought to go back; in 
these days of perplexity and in many places painful defeat we 
hazard all if we do not hasten to the church as understood by our 
more spiritual fathers even as centuries ago men hastened to the 
cities of refuge. Back, we say, to the church. 

This being the case, there should be fewer church buildings. 
President Stryker startled some of us a year of so ago when he 
said that it would be a blessing if five thousand churches could 
burn down and never be rebuilt. He startled some; he made 
others leap forward with approval. For the church that has little 
call to exist—built to save a lazy folk a bit of a walk up a hill or 
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a few steps across a fairly crowded street, or to boom a real estate 
enterprise, or to spite an assertive majority, or to further the am- 
bitions of some energetic brother who knows how to build up a 
Sunday school, started for these reasons and for no better ones— 
can give little inspiration to those who attend it. Not even in the 
establishment of a house of worship can the end sanctify the means. 
So with a church that has a precarious support. If money is al- 
ways sought, in season and out of season, not for God’s great work 
on the mission field but for expenditure very decidedly at home, if 
the words heard most frequently during the last-three months of 
the Conference year are “debt” and “deficit,” if the financial 
standing of new members received be as eagerly noted as 
the fashions are by the shop girls, that church will be 
of little inspiration in the community where it is found. 
“True, there is new blood coming into the church,” said a saint ex- 
officio a few years ago when a group of humble people was received 
on probation ; “it is new blood, but it is poor blood.” The convert 
who will be judged by the cut of his coat, or the name of the street 
on which he lives, or the situation he holds—whether that judgment 
be intentional or unconscious—will get little help from the minis- 
trations of the church that receives him. And until we have fewer 
churches, under better support and wiser management, such will 
inevitably be the case. So with the church that is poorly located. 
The idea that any lot that is cheap is good enough for a church 
has killed its influence time and time again. A commanding situa- 
tion, solidity and dignity and generosity in size, nobility in con- 
ception and execution—such are the characteristics of the church 
that will hold the attention of the men of our day and send ont 
unmistakably and persuasively a call to worship. Israel never had 
more than one temple at any one time. 

There must be a radical readjustment of properties in many 
of our cities and the church must be brought to the front and out to 
the commanding corner, even if to do this there must be a combina- 
tion of organizations and a suppression of individual ambitions to 
the point of sacrifice. For we are living in days of vast expendi- 
ture for other purposes. We spend millions upon our schools, our 
municipal buildings, our court houses, our post offices. We are 
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lavish in the college society hall and in the club house. Many of 
the saints who utter but the simple truth when they say with 
David, “I am poor and needy,” live in palaces such as the kings of 
our fathers’ days hardly dreamed of. If Haggai and Zechariah 
were to come back to us today, they might have great freedom in 
giving readings with a very few modern variations from their own 
writings. “Is it a time for you to dwell in your cieled houses, and 
this house be waste? Now therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts: 
Consider your ways.”’ Yes, large churches and fewer of them and 
churches that stand for the large facts of experience and revela- 
tion. If worship is the end, not work, inspiration, not instruction, 
the man who enters the church must hear but one Name—and 
should be permitted to leave the church under the influence of that 
Name. John Calvin’s name should not be spoken, nor John Wes- 
ley’s either, nor John the Beloved. If inspiration, not instruction, 
be the aim, the church should not stand ready to ask a man what he 
knows, hardly what he wants to know; least of all what he says he 
knows out of regard for the men whom he gladly follows. For 
what a man knows may have little to do with his character. The 
devils believe, and yet they are devils still. Knowledge is a most 
variable term. One man uses it as possibly applicable to his at- 
titude toward a certain truth only after ten years of hard study; 
another “knows it all” after ten minutes spent over a newspaper or 
in conversation with some dominant personality. One man says 
with Tennyson, “Behold, I know not anything,” another with 
Kepler, “O God, I think thy thoughts after thee.” So with a man’s 
profession ; it is of little worth. Our Lord tells of two boys who 
were bidden to go work in their father’s vineyard. One of them 
said he would go but didn’t; the other said he would not go but did. 
“Which of the two did the will of the father?” asked the Master. 
By his story and his question he showed his estimate of the wortli 
of a man’s professions. Why, then, insist as we do on one’s saying 
that he knows certain statements to be true or that down deep in 
his heart he believes them to be true ?—which is about the same 
thing. Even if we required this certainty regarding the great 
essentials of the faith, we would not be wise; most surely not, 
when we ask for certainty regarding smaller truths—the deliver- 
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ances, for example, of the Synod or Council or General Conference 
of a church as to the habits of daily life of the membership of the 
church. For we are a church, a church of God; and even Sinai 
forbids us taking that name in vain. We have no more right to 
put the sanction of God’s name to a school or a society than we 
have to take it away from the church of his Son. When we say we 
are a church we must be careful about the conditions of member- 
ship we name. There are other restrictive rules than those found 
in the Discipline. And we are a church ; not a society, not a school. 
Therefore, all who accept God as revealed in Jesus Christ, and who 
pledge to him their loyalty, and who are desirous of worshiping 
under the associations and influences of the church they have for 
varied reasons chosen to attend, should be weleome and should 
have the way made straight and plain before their feet for mem- 
bership. Centuries ago it was said: “The Lord added daily to the 
church such as were being saved.” Possibly not much more need 
he said today. 

Simply because this thought may be carried too far is no 
reason why it should not be carried a good distance if necessity 
arises. And to some of us such seems to be the case. In these 
large cities, where conditions are so baffling and the powers of the 
present world so assertive and overwhelming, it is time for all of 
us to get back to a larger conception of the work of the church. 
Side by side with the teaching “Back to Christ,” let us have a 
similar word, “Back to the church.” 
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Arr. VII.—THE LARGER GOOD 


Nature gives little pause in the swift succession of catastro- 
phes. Today she shakes down the cities of the straits of Messina, 
yesterday she thus laid waste Kingston and Valparaiso, over- 
whelmed the towns about Vesuvius with streams of molten stone 
and rains of fiery cinders, devastated San Francisco with fire and 
earthquake, and blasted Saint Pierre with an avalanche-cloud of 
steam and glowing volcanic ashes. 

The old, old questions recur: Is nature just and kind? I; 
the God of nature good? Questions, these, as old as the book of 
Job, as old, no doubt, as the intelligence of man. The problem of 
physical evil is still so far from being answered, it is so near, 9 
personal and so insistent, that we may weleome any suggestions 
which modern science may have to offer in partial explication. 
Perhaps the best gift of science to our race is a new conception of 
the physical order, a conception which takes from disaster any 
direct intention toward its victim and any malevolent design. The 
Greek man saw in the Calabro-Sicilian earthquakes the vengeful 
stroke of Poseidon, and in the eruption of Mount Etna the fiery 
breath of Enceladus. The man of the Middle Ages was thoroughly 
assured of the constant interference of evil spirits. Gentle Me 
lanchthon saw in the filmy trails of light drawn on the evening sky 
by shooting stars only the paths of demons “which are constantly 
roving about amongst men,” and brave Martin Luther gives a 
list of accidents from the loss of hand or eye to a chance stumble, 
all due to “the trieks and onsets of the devil.” Even yet these me 
dizval conceptions linger, though vaguely held, and dissipating 
into thin air. How alien to the broad light of modern day are the re- 
vealments of a night now passed one may see in Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’s recent book, Within the Gates. In a dramatic scene laid 
in the world beyond the grave, Cleo, an evil disembodied spirit, is 
explaining to Dr. Thorne the real cause of his death in a runaway. 
“T sat in the buggy beside you. I sometimes did that when your 
evil had you (I couldn’t get there when you were good, you know). 
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I tried to take the reins. I tried to get the whip. I meant to hit 
the horse—my arm was held (there are always so many of these 
holy busybodies about—angels and messengers of sanctity—to 
interfere with one!). Oh, then I sprang out—over the wheel into 
the street. You didn’t see me, but Donna did. When she shied, I 
clung to her bit and then she bolted. It was all very simple.” 
Simple as the medisval conception may be with its vision of the 
air filled with Cleos innumerable waiting their opportunity to do 
us ill, it certainly could never have made for happiness nor for 
confidence in the essential goodness of the cosmos. For the modern 
man this cloud-wrack of superstition, this murky night of viewless 
horrors, has passed away. Day has come. The sky is clear and 
sunlit. “God’s in his heaven—aAll’s right with the world.” 

Nor can we believe, with the erring friends of Job, that 
physical evil is directly sent of God with punitive intent. An 
explicit illustration of this view one may find in the Memoir of 
the Geological Survey of India on the Assam earthquake of 1897 
in the report of an educated Hindu gentleman on the effects of the 
earthquake in a certain district, a report in which he discusses 
also the cause and cure of such disasters. “Apart from the physical 
causes,” says the Babu, “which make the geological changes in the 
earth, the Hindus believe in a supernatural agency which excites 
the physical causes which make the change. That supernatural 
agency is, again, put into action by the vices and virtues of man- 
kind. . . . We Hindus firmly believe that the sin of man- 
kind has been causing all these woeful changes, and that unless 
there is an advance made toward beatitude there will be no end 
of these.” The Babu suggests as a sure means of ridding India of 
earthquakes that the religious toleration act be abolished and that 
tracts of land in selected localities be allotted to learned and pious 
Brahmans to enable them to properly celebrate certain religious 
rites. But the geographic distribution of earthquakes does not 
coincide with the geographic distribution of maximum vice. The 
incidence of an epidemic of typhoid may be upon an area supplied 
with milk from an infected-dairy, or upon that supplied with water 
from a contaminated reservoir, but hardly upon the area in which 
the vice of the city may have been segregated. Since Jesus an- 
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swered with an emphatic negative the question as to whether the 
fall of the tower of Siloam were due to the exceptional sinfulness 
of its victims, we are not at liberty to think of such disasters as 
that of Messina as divine interventions in punishment of sin. 
Although the physical antecedents of calamity may be freed from 
all immediate connection with powers purposing to do men harm, 
it remains to ask whether the mechanisms of which these antecedent 
forces form a part are maleficent or beneficent—do they resemble 
in their effects the ingenious instruments of torture of the In- 
quisition, or the powerful enginery of modern commerce and man- 
ufacture, useful in design, but oceasionally and accidentally doing 
injury? The answer of science is explicit. Physical evil is always 
incidental to a larger good. Earthquakes, for example, are due to 
sudden movements of the crust of the earth. Under accumulated 
stresses the rocks are ruptured and dislocated, forming what geolo- 
gists and miners know as faults. The sudden break, the snap and 
tear of the rocks as the fault is made or extended, sets up a transient 
quiver which may run scores or hundreds of miles with disastrous 
effects and may cause to vibrate every molecule of matter in the 
planet. Faults are not only fossil earthquakes, records in proof of 
earthquakes which occurred in consequence of their formation; 
they are also earthquake breeders, since along these planes of weak- 
ness repeated slips are likely to occur. Thus the California earth- 
quake of April 18, 1906, was due to a renewal of movement along 
an ancient fault plane, known as the San Andreas rift, which ex- 
tends for several hundred miles through western California, the 
maximum displacement being lateral and amounting to twenty 
feet. The California earthquake of 1868 found its cause in a 
similar slip along a parallel fault lying a few miles to the east of the 
San Andreas rift. The earthquake of Yakutat Bay at the foot of 
the Mount St. Elias range, Alaska, in 1899, was caused by move- 
ments along fault planes upheaving earth-blocks in places to the 
amount of nearly fifty feet. Few regions have been visited more 
severely or more often by earthquakes than Calabria and the ad- 
jacent parts of Sicily. The historic earthquake of 1783 shook all 
this area, leaving in Messina few houses standing and none unit- 
jured. In the strait of Messina the sea floor was deepened and the 
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shore slightly tilted seaward, indicating a renewed movement along 
the ancient fault which follows the straight eastern coast of Sicily. 
No reports have as yet reached us of scientific investigations of the 
recent earthquake, but the limits of the area shaken, the intensity 
of the quake along the strait, the report of great changes in the 
depth of the strait, and the destructive sea wave which swept it, all 
point to the great rift to which the strait itself seems due as the 
locus of the latest dislocation. 

Earthquakes are thus the inseparable consequences of sudden 
displacements of the crust, and such displacements are a necessary 
part of the tectonic movements to which the earth owes its diversi- 
fied relief. Without these movements of the unquiet crust the con- 
tinents with their plateaus and mountain ranges could not have 
been. Throughout all the geologic ages the crust of the earth has giv- 
en way from time to time over its greatest depressions, causing the 
oceans to withdraw their waters into deepening abysses, thus widen- 
ing the area of the lands; it has been crumpled and folded, or 
broken and upheaved, forming mountain ranges and plateaus. 
Earthquake-shaken California owes to these inseparable antece- 
dents of her earthquakes the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and the 
coast ranges, with the rainfall which they bring ; owes the gold-filled 
fissures of her mountains; owes the fertile soils washed from the 
upheaved mountains into the tectonic depression of the great Cal- 
ifornia valley; and to a very recent downwarp she owes the mag- 
nificent harbor which has given rise to the metropolis of the whole 
Pacific Coast. To the continuation of movements of the crust from 
the earliest period of geologic history we owe the habitable lands. 
To the ancient mythology the tectonic, terrestrial forces were in- 
fernal, malign, and lethal, while the solar forces were personified 
in the bright gods of the air and sky. But though the solar energy 
gives light and heat and life, it also works destruction. It lifts 
the waters of the ocean to the clouds to descend as rain upon the 
lands and to return to their source in rivers. It sets in motion the 
wind and the wave. It operates the machinery by which the 
mobile envelopes of the solid earth are wearing down the solid 
lands and strewing their waste beneath the seas. So rapid is the 
process of destruction that, had it not been counterbalanced by the 
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movements of the crust effected by the plutonic forces resident 
within the earth, the lands of the globe would long since have been 
washed away and have disappeared beneath an universal ocean. 

In the volcanic eruption nature robes herself as Kali, the very 
goddess of destruction. The column of steam and ash held to the 
height of miles in air by the quick succession of thunderous explo- 
sions, and turned to a pillar of fire by night by the glare from the 
seething lava of the crater; the drifting cloud of ashes darkening 
the sky, turning the sun to sackcloth and the moon to blood, and 
raining down destruction on field and forest and the dwellings of 
men; the flows of molten rock creeping down the mountain sides 
like colossal fiery serpents implacable and resistless—with such a 
menacing aspect the volcano has seemed the very incarnation of fear 
and death and hell. It has supplied some of the symbols of the 
deepest conceptions of moral evil—the lake burning with fire and 
brimstone, the bottomless pit, and the ascending smoke of its tor- 
ment, the stars falling from heaven, and the rain of fire and blood 
burning up the trees and the green grass. To exculpate the volcano 
it is not enough to show that eruptions are short and are separated 
by long intervals of repose, that cinders and lava decay rapidly 
and form soils of exceptional fertility. We must take the cosmic 
view which sees in the voleano, as in the earthquake, incidental 
manifestations of the earth’s internal heat, the inescapable conse- 
quences of an earth with its stores of energy still unspent. Perhaps 
in the not distant future our race will learn to utilize the resources 
of the earth’s interior heat and will find here its chief source of 
power, thus enriching and vastly prolonging its stay upon the 
planet. The alternative to a living earth, vexed with earthquakes 
and voleanoes, is an earth dead, cold like the moon to the core, and 
with its ocean and atmosphere absorbed. Moreover, as the earth 
and sun both derive energy from the common source—the en- 
ergy of the nebula which gave them birth—the two may be s0 
conjoined that when the earth has so cooled that volcanoes and 
movements of the crust have ceased, the sun also will be unable to 
supply sufficient heat to support life upon the globe. 

Some of the most fatal catastrophes of history have been due 
to the floods of rivers. In 1887, for example, the Yellow River of 
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China broke from its banks and, taking a new course across its 
alluvial plains, laid waste fifty thousand square miles and de- 
stroyed, according to some estimates, three million human lives. 
3ut the possibility of such wholesale destruction lay in the vastness 
of the beneficence of the river in past ages—in the far-stretching 
plains built by prehistoric floods and in an inexhaustible fertility 
which from time immemorial has supported countless myriads of 
men. I know of no physical evil which is not part of a larger good. 
The eddy of the tornado is bound up with the whirl of the planet 
on its axis; the lightning stroke with the beneficent force of elec- 
tricity; the fall of the Tower of Siloam with gravitation which 
holds our race close and safe to the bosom of mother earth. And 
if the supreme disaster should arrive, if a star, drawn to our sun 
by mutual attraction and colliding with it, should cause “the 
heavens to pass away” and “the earth to melt with fervent heat,” 
even under the swift and certain approach of such a cataclysm man 
ean say with Job, “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
And his faith will be no less sublime in that it will be based on 
reason. For man will know that the end of one cosmic cycle is but 
the beginning of another. The destruction of sun and planets is 
a re-creation. Their dissolution in a nebula of glowing gases is the 
antecedent of another evolutionary process, and the new order, like 
the old, shall be but part of the manifestation, endless, perhaps, in 
space and time, of an infinite and all-wise Creator. 

Rising from. the realm of impersonal nature to that of living 
organisms, we find evil assuming a direction and intent not seen 
on lower planes. To early man the great carnivora and the ven- 
omous serpents seemed, no doubt, the deadliest foes, and the im- 
personations of unseen powers of evil. 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
Through the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry! 


Did he smile his work to see? 
Did he who made the lamb make thee? 


Men of all centuries have asked these questions, and it is but a 
partial answer to show the economic place of the earnivora and the 
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swift and well-nigh painless death they bring. Today we find the 
chief enemies of mankind in microérganisms. It is from these, 
the direct causes of tuberculosis and pneumonia, diphtheria, tet- 
anus, the plague, typhoid, and all the infectious fevers, that the 
majority of men meet their severest sufferings and at last their 
deaths. A little light breaks in when we see that, as a whole, 
microdrganisms are so beneficent that they form the very founda- 
tion stones of the House of Life. There are poisonous bacteria, as 
there are poisonous fruits, but who would claim that an earth with- 
out fruits would be better for man than ours? Still, this view of 
the larger good will hardly satisfy those sufficient souls who from 
Alphonzo of Castile to Ingersoll have felt that had they been con- 
sulted at the creation of the world, they could easily have suggested 
a number of radical improvements. Mr. Ingersoll, for example, 
would have made health catching instead of disease. That is to 
say, he would have had health something to be caught by chance in- 
fection, rather than the normal and natural result of right living 
through the generations. Why should not all weeds be flowers, all 
bacteria harmless, all insects butterflies or bees, all birds, birds of 
song and brilliant plumage, all fish fit for food, and all quadrupeds 
ready for domestication and use by man? Why not a world in 
which no one is ever sick or sorry, and in which no one ever dies! 
Those who find difficulty in believing in the beneficence of the God 
of Things as They Are would do well to study modern biologic and 
geologic science. In an evolutionary creation the plasticity of or- 
ganisms fundamentally necessary to the process involves the possi- 
bility of plants and animals harmful as well as helpful to human- 
kind, just as the freedom of man’s will, necessary to righteousness, 
involves the possibility of sin. The capacity for variation in species 
which permits the evolution of the rose permits also that of the 
thistle; the process which brings the song-thrush and the deer 
cannot shut out the hawk and tiger. Struggle, pain, and death are 
not afterthoughts of the Creator; they are intrinsic parts of the 
world process of creation, and coeval with the appearance of life 
upon the planet. Death, as every student of biology knows, is the 
sine qua non of evolution. In the continuous ascent of life, in its 
slow development by gradual change from lower to higher and still 
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higher forms, the succession of generations separated by death was 
inevitable. The new wines of life demanded a continual succession 
of new bottles. Death is so essential to the progress of the world 
that nature cannot leave this act of supreme unselfishness to the 
will of the individual; she sets the normal term of life in each 
species at that limit which best subserves the species’ good. 

The struggle for existence with all its attendant suffering has 
been from the beginning of life one of the factors in the evolution- 
ary creation. To the narrow view this struggle makes of the earth 
a battlefield strewn with the dead and dying. To the cosmic view 
it is a beneficent process necessary to the ascent of life. The 
earliest horses on the earth were slow and clumsy little beasts. 
Natural selection, watching over all variations, and giving the 
advantage to the favorable, ever extinguishing the less fit, and pre- 
serving the fittest to propagate their kind, has aided in bringing 
in the horse of the present with his fleetness, grace, and strength. 
The earliest mammals were creatures of small brains and feeble 
intelligence, some as large as elephants having brains no larger than 
a terrier’s. The struggle for existence by placing the premium 
continually on larger and better brains has been a factor in the de- 
velopment of the quick-witted mammals of our fields and forests. 

The struggle for existence still keeps each species to its max- 
imum efficiency. Deer remain swift because the individual that is 
slow is soonest caught and killed. At the opening of the nineteenth 
century Wordsworth wrote in his great Ode to Duty: 


Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face: 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong. 


And long before the century was done the biologist could rever- 
ently use this sublime stanza with reference to the evolution- 
ary process, substituting only the life on earth for the stars and 
ancient heavens. Although the world is far from being a Paradise, 
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and far from being an infant’s nursery, padded and cushioned and 
provided with paper toys so that baby cannot injure itself, it some- 
how has proved itself fitted to the development of men. Recurring 
winters have made men provident. Dangers and mortal risks have 
made men brave. Pain and sorrow have developed sympathy and 
kindness. Natural laws impartial in their action have taught the 
first principles of righteousness. Forces of nature, undeviating and 
constant, have made men wise in mastering their secrets and skilled 
in their control. During all the millenniums of his history on earth 
man has been wrestling with the God incarnate in nature as Jacob 
at the brook Jabbock wrestled with the Angel until the dawn. “I 
will not let thee go unless thou bless me,” has been his ery. And 
through his wrestling during the long night whose dawn is now 
approaching man has received the blessing. By struggle he has 
gotten power and mastery, he has developed mind and heart, he has 
risen from the savage of the cave to the stature of civilized man 
today. Science with her cosmic view is optimistic: 


The world is full of meaning and it means well. 
To find that meaning is my meat and drink. 


Science sees the world process as one of the highest beneficence. 
And this, after all, is no new view. For health and happiness are 
normal; disease and pain are exceptional. Sympathy is as old as 
strife ; love is stronger than hate; the sources of joy are permanent; 
those of sorrow are transient. Physical evil—and it ‘is only of 
physical evil that I am writing—is the shadow which the earth 
casts behind it as it swings onward toward the sun—a narrow cone 
of night dwindling to a point and lost in the floods of light which 
fill all the interplanetary spaces. 

To the view of science nature is divinely impartial. “He 
maketh his sun to shine on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
his rain upon the just and on the unjust.” Below the reali of 
personalities nature is morally indifferent; she has no regard to 
motive or moral quality. She neither rewards nor punishes. Each 
force administers its own natural “justice,” if we may call it 5, 
and within its own sphere of action sees that consequences inva- 
riably follow causes. To all outside its own domain each force is 
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completely indifferent. Gravitation cares as little whether the 
body of the man who slips upon the edge of a cliff is positively or 
negatively electrified, whether it is an equal weight of human flesh 
or stone, as she cares whether the man is saint or sinner, and 
whether the fall is incurred in an act of murder or in the rescue of 
a child. Below the plane of personality nature does not punish 
directly sins of motive and intent. Such sins are left to be avenged 
by their consequences within the soul of the transgressor, by the re- 
actions of the social order, sometimes evitable, and by the wrath 
of God, inevitable in this world and in the world to come. The 
fact that each force of nature acts without caprice or favoritism, 
without variableness or shadow of change, is the very bond of the 
universe. The moral indifference of nature is an even-handed 
justice writ large upon the cosmos ; nay, more, it is a supreme kind- 
ness. To all who suffer from such catastrophes as that of Messina 
it must be a blessed consolation to believe that the earthquake was 
neither punitive nor malign. 

And so, instead of complaining of the moral indifference of 
nature and the injustice and heartlessness of the cosmic process, 
men today are realizing that their task is to bring in the reign of 
justice and love in that province of nature where justice and love 
belong in the sphere of their own activities. Instead of pondering 
the “inscrutable Providence” of the Messina earthquake, we are 
sending millions of money to alleviate its distress. To abolish war, 
to abate poverty, intemperance, and vice, to discover the sources 
of disease and to remove them, to abrogate privilege, to secure swift 
and sure justice between man and man—this is our proper work 
on earth, and until it, at least, is well begun any criticism of the 
cosmic process as cruel or unjust would seem inopportune. 


Nop Norte 
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Arr. VIII—SOME MINISTERIAL BY-PRODUCTS 


My eye was recently caught by an alphabetical list of by. 
products. Nothing, ordinarily, is deader than an alphabetical list 
but this was much alive and greatly enlivening. It catalogued the 
modern utilizations of the one-time waste of Packington. Every 
letter of the alphabet save “x” and “z” began the spelling of come 
merchantable by-product, some gathering and transformation of 
the once loose ends of a great American industry. Startling in 
suggestion was the list, and I am frank to say that, in sheer admi- 
ration of the mental alertness represented in such a catalogue, I 
half forgave Packington for certain of its more notorious sins, 
Somebody suggests that nowadays, instead of measuring civiliza- 
tion by the per-capita consumption of soap or the letter-writing 
habit, we should more scientifically rate progress in terms of eco- 
nomic administration of what was formerly reckoned waste. The 
bridge between bankruptcy and bounty is built of “rubbish.” Diy- 
idends are paid out of by-products, whether in starch factory or 
human service. In a thousand beautiful ways, and for ten thou- 
sand gracious purposes, the by-product may indeed be more valuable 
than the advertised main output. Such, surely, was the lesson 
which nature kept illustrating long before man got his eyes open. 
What is the glory of sunrise, its crimson and the gold, what but a 
by-product? I doubt not the sun could get up to a day’s business 
without flooding men’s hearts as well as their meadows. In one 
sense, at least, the fragrance of a flower is a by-product of nature’s 
vast food-laboratory. The coal beds of Pennsylvania—even Pres- 
ident Baer, who was pleased to confess himself divinely appointed 
to administer certain anthracite fields in the interest of Philadel- 
phia and Reading dividends, even he would hardly claim that car- 
boniferous age and grinding glacier were timed to meet the needs of 
modern cookstoves. Nay, the coal deposits of all lands, together 
with the gush of petroleum which spouted Rockefeller into fame, 
not to say the diamonds of Kimberly and the yellow ore of Yukon, 
are all, in a deep sense, by-products of the cosmic process; all an- 
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swers to a fiat older than the hills among which Jesus repeated it: 
“Gather up the fragments—that nothing be lost.” It may even be 
said that man himself is chiefly an illustration of this conservative 
law. Indeed, that is precisely what is being said by Bernard Shaw, 
Nietszche, and others of like perversion. Not for man has the 
“whole creation been groaning and travailing in pain until now.” 
What for they do not clearly state, but certainly not for man. Only 
in a frenzy of arrogance does this creature of threescore and ten 
fling out his chest and prate of himself as the consummate flower of 
an age-long process. Man at his best is a sort of cosmic experiment, 
a curious by-product whose economic advantage to the universe is 
by no means apparent. So ends the dream when the arch-dreamer 
awaketh! But I must deliberately shut the door in the face of some 
provokingly seductive applications of the theme, for example, to 
the problem of evil, to the waste of human history, to the slaughter 
of innocents, to the havoc of pain. Except by some such doctrine 
of conserved remnants how shall we ever stay our hearts or steady 
our people against the despair of Dryden ?— 
Fooled with hope, men favor the deceit; 

Trust on, and think tomorrow will repay. 

Tomorrow's falser than the former day; 

Lies worse, and while it says we shall be blest 

With some new joys cuts off what we possest. 

Strange cozenage! 


What indeed is our ministry but a ministry of recovery and redemp- 
tion; a declaration of the eternal value of society’s pitiful moral 
rubbish, the wastrel and the wanton ; a passion to build into Christ’s 
eternal temple all of the stones which by reason of flaw or obduracy 
“the builders rejected” ? What of happiness save as a by-product ? 
It is oftenest gathered out of the fragments that remain from task 
and altar. Woman, they say, loves a stormy lover, gives herself to 
the man who in some sense takes her captive. Not so is it with 
happiness. Whether for pulpit or pew, it forever eludes those who 
too eagerly woo it. Even if Bentham were right, and happiness the 
highest good of life, it is oftenest attained by indirection. The 
“constitutional unhappiness of ministers,” of which a modern 
pastor writes drastically, is perhaps not so truly the reaction of 
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heroic labor as the chagrin of looking amiss for happiness. Joy 
watched for is like that dawn which comes all too tardily to those 
who expect it; joy at its best pours like a flood of unexpected sup. 
shine through low-lying clouds. 

But this paper will itself be an illustration of by-products, and 
not, perhaps, of their value, unless I return to the theme. Ministe. 
rial by-products—I sometimes fancy they are more valuable to God 
than what we are pleased to consider the main output of our calling. 
When we are least professional then frequently are we most truly 
men of God. Phillips Brooks with his coat off, playing with the 
children he so tenderly loved, may have more validly served his day 
than when in sacerdotal robes he mounted Trinity pulpit. What 
pastor has not come down from the desk to preach a far better ser- 
mon with a casual word or gone home at night to round up in most 
unintended and perhaps unconscious service the real work of a day 
in his Lord’s vineyard? Not our set declamations but the asides 
which break out of our hearts, not our magisterial motions but the 
sudden instinctive clutch of an eager hand at some staggering pil- 
grim, not our well-advertised journeys on behalf of man but our im- 
promptu excursions into nearby fields to gather some wayside flower 
before its dew has dried—these more often than we realize, but not 
oftener than we ought devoutly to believe, declare the real profit of 
our ministry. Take, for example, the by-products of our pen. Who 
today cares for the vast literary progeny to which the learned 
Bishop Ken gave his name? He was proud of them, doubtless. He 
would have trusted his immortality of remembrance to them. But 
he is loved today for two little strays from his brain, two hymns 
whose parentage he might perhaps have preferred to deny. When 
the great Bernard came to sum up the output of his marvelous life 
I doubt if he would have troubled to include the few stanzas by 
which millions of worshipers know him today. “Jesus, the very 
thought of thee,” “Jesus, thou Joy of loving hearts”—these were 
songs breaking spontaneously from his own full heart. He sang 
them into the very face of his Christ. An impassioned lover, he 
sang and then forgot his song in the eestasy of possession ; but some 
listening winds caught up this strain and floated it on down the cen- 
turies to us. There hangs in the Metropolitan Gallery one canvas 
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with this title: “Jerusalem the Golden.” An invalid chair with its 
wan occupant; close at hand the set-lipped husband—and from 
gomewhere a glint of that light that never was on land or sea. What 
matter for the monastery he founded, or the perverted discipleship 
he taught, so long as Bernard of Cluny helped us sing of that 


Sweet and blessed country, 
The home of God's elect, 


that 
Sweet and blessed country 


That eager hearts expect. 

But for the national hymn the Reverend Samuel would have been 
swept into oblivion on the tide of the Smiths. Not the great ser- 
mons he preached nor the movement he captained, but his “Lead, 
kindly Light,” a mere intellectual trifle caught out of the rubbish, 
makes the sweetest fame of Cardinal Newman. Someone wonders 
“how Paul compared his epistles with the other output of his life.” 
Not favorably, I suppose. He was a man of affairs, preacher, not 
correspondent. He loved the clash of steel in open arena. His 
letters bear the marks of haste, of a soldier called from his tent to 
the breastworks. Yet those same hurried letters, soiled with the 
grime of the battlefield and stained with the blood of the writer— 
as veritable by-product as the cottonseed oil—have given him to the 
centuries and have shaped the subsequent thought of mankind. 

Speaking of letters, I believe in the gospel ef the stray letter. 
Few sermons will, perhaps, bear rereading, though they cost days 
of mental toil. But some single page of friendliness or solicitude, 
nay, some almost casual and perfunctory missive whose sending 
took perhaps five minutes of time, will be read and reread until its 
lines are dim. Pardon a personal item: In a systematic effort to 
revise my Church Record I sent out a number of personal letters 
to absentee members whose addresses I had been able to secure. 
One letter went across the continent to a man who had gone West 
some thirty years before. Had I stopped to particularly consider I 
should doubtless have reproached myself for spending church 
funds on such dubious sowing of good postage stamps. But the 
sequel made me glad for many days. “If your letter had dropped 
out of heaven,” ran the scarce-expected reply, which went on to 
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confess the strange heart-searching, the turning of steps toward q 
church, the public confession, and the restored joy and song. Thys 
in many a gracious instance does the wayside sowing of a fey 
chance sentences yield a harvest of felicity to the man who has, 
meantime, preached his heart out to sermon-surfeited congregations, 
without result. So in a somewhat different field. One of our mos 
effective modern preachers makes it his practice to cast some of his 
spare moments into the smelter of a single great theme. Not for 
notoriety, he says, but for self-expression. Reading, meditation, 
ripening experience—all are contributors to that unadvertised by. 
product of a busy life; and some day it may happen that, when his 
sermons and debt-raisings are forgotten, the world will know and 
bless him for the gathered up fragments of his quiet hours. What 
else are the “Confessions” of Augustine? the “Imitation” of 
a Kempis ? the correspondence of Eloise and Abelard ? the Journal 
of John Wesley ? the scattered leaves of Maltbie Babcock ? What, in- 
deed, but the gracious by-products of gracious souls whose main 
strength went out in other channels of production? But let me 
apply my theme to our speaking life. A Scripture text flung out 
upon the air of a supposedly empty auditorium, arresting the soul 
of a chance workman, becomes a classic instance of an immense 
ministry. The speaker was merely trying his voice, but he won an 
immortal trophy. How many such casual words have been thus 
used we may not know. Perhaps it were better so, else we might 
forfeit the gift. The greatest sermon ever preached by Dr. Kendig 
(formerly pastor of Calvary Church) comprised less than a half 
dozen words. I remember the entire sermon, which is more than I 
can say of any other sermon I ever heard from him or anyone else. 
I recall the place and the hour. “God bless you, my boy!” That 
was all he said. But his hand was on my head—I thought it 
burned, somehow—and in his deep, unmusical voice was an apos- 
tolic tenderness mingled with command. In those days I had no 
purpose toward the ministry, but I have sometimes believed that 
was my ordination. He did not know; he does not yet know. Thiat 
ordination was a by-product of his large ministry. Captain Phil- 
ips’s, “Don’t cheer, boys, they’re dying,” was an aside from the 
stern dialogue of the guns. It will be remembered, however, when 
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the chief business of that historic day might otherwise be forgotten. 
[had almost said that such word was worth more than the humbling 
of Spain. Napoleon’s famous aphorism at Marengo, Garfield’s at 
the steps of the Subtreasury, the praiseful word which made Ben- 
jamin West a painter—these were all by-products caught up by the 
Great Producer and turned to the account of man. How little did 
our man of sorrows dream that the few sentences of his Gettysburg 
speech would be handed on to generations of school children to 
learn by heart! He was not consciously talking to posterity. That 
now famous address was the fervent “aside” of an overburdened 
soul; more sigh than set speech, more prayer than oration. “What 
can I do for you ?”’ was Maltbie Babcock’s favorite salutation to his 
most casual caller. No wonder that heart-doors swung open wide to 
him ; it was the leaping of heart to meet heart. Who stopped to par- 
ticularly inquire if he were a great preacher so long as the by-pro- 
ducts of his ministry were so rich? The world will as soon forget 
the Sermon on the Mount as the few phrases Jesus spoke to Bar- 
timeus or to the Mary who brought the spikenard. 

But let me carry my theme a step further; to the wayside 
ministries of our lives. Thorwaldsen’s famous marbles went from 
Italy to Denmark packed in Italian straw, and when the marbles 
were unpacked the straw was scattered, but before the next summer 
passed one street in Copenhagen bloomed with the flower-children 
of southern skies. Likewise, often, the seeds of the best blessing 
we carry to the northern climes of human life go as packing about 
our more obvious achievements. When Lord Bacon climbed down 
from his coach during a snowstorm to stuff a fowl with snow, in 
order to determine the practical value of cold in the preservation of 
meats, he might in a double sense be said to have “come down,” but 
it may be doubted if anything and everything else he ever did con- 
_ tributed so much to the comfort of humankind. Certain it is that 
a multitude which cares not for his essays or metaphysical profun- 
dities ought to bless him for the hint which has given us cold stor- 
age. From the pulpit to the street is not necessarily a “come down.” 
Jesus won the world’s heart by the roadside and in a fishing boat. 
The fault he found with priest and Levite was their professional 
absorption to the neglect of personal helpfulness; their willingness 
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to keep appointments with God at the expense of man. He seandg). 
ized a church while he was building his kingdom of kindness. Me, 
knew his touch who did not even know his name. To go in persoy 
instead of sending Gehazi with our official staff; to put our ow, 
shoulder against a stubborn wheel; to count nothing human 
beneath the notice or grade of the King’s ambassador—this jg ty 
find enough wayside triumphs to offset some platform failures 
They say in Boston that whenever Phillips Brooks went downtown 
the whole neighborhood brightened. Men felt their hearts warm qs 
if the sun had broken through the murk and down the dim alleys 
of the city. He “wist not that his face shone” any more than Moses 
did, but while he transacted the business of a day, men about him 
grew kinder and happier. To such he was more than Bishop of 
Massachusetts ; he was bishop of their souls. Perhaps the sermons 
he preached by his life were more cogent than those preached by his 
lips. Peter got several thousand converts with one sermon, but his 
greatest sermon was wordless. It was preached on Easter morning, 
when by the impetuousness of his own love he drew the hesitant 
John into the empty sepulcher to “see and believe.” Grant making 
it impossible for men to tell salacious stories in his presence; Le- 
martine safer with his doors unlocked, during the Revolution, than 
kings behind palace gates; Wesley awing an audience into silence 
before his lips opened; Saint Francis declaring Christ by the 
Christ-marks in him ; Elisha convincing the Shunammite woman by 
passing and repassing her door; nay, Jesus giving out power toa 
woman lost sight of in the erowd—these are merely examples of by- 
products which supplement and sanctify the more obvious ministry. 
Manhood is radioactive. In a higher sense than that used by Lamb 
of Coleridge, its “whiff and wind” are tonic. Not the mantle but 
the man is what counts! 

This leads to two or three observations. First, that this doe- 
trine of by-products is a strong corrective of clerical professional- 
ism. Every calling, however high, tends to become stale and per- 
functory. The professor grows idolatrous of his phrase, the doctor 
of his bearing, the judge of his gown, and the minister of his ecclesi- 
astical motions, but the by-products are least of all professional. 
They are personal, vital, “deposits from the unseen.” “Do you 
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know why that is called “The Maiden’s Leap’ ?” asked a tourist of 
the guide, who had just bawled out the name of a certain fall in the 
National Park. “Know?” was the reply; “I don’t know nothing: 
I'm hired to holler.” That is the danger toward which the ministry 
always gravitates—a hired “hollering.” But, according to our 
doctrine of by-products, his “hollering” is perhaps the least influ- 
ential thing the preacher does. Second, in the application of this 
same doctrine we find often our best apologetic. A shrewd English 
observer expresses the conviction that “public meeting religion” is 
destined to go entirely out of style. Certain it is that the modern 
man looks upon it with ill-concealed toleration. According to the 
opinion of the man on the street the man in the pulpit is a non- 
producer. For rejoinder it will not suffice to prepare a better ser- 
mon, but there are certain kinds of human service which never fall 
below par, even in Wall Street, and when a minister touches 
human life at those points of sheer human interest, when his man- 
hood distills itself silently on jaded lives and walking problems, 
his by-products may save the face of his main output. Third, the 
surprises of the judgment will be the declaration of the value of the 
by-product: “When saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee? or 
thirsty, and gave thee drink?’ They had served their Christ best 
when they had been least conscious of doing anything worthy of 
him. By the fragments of unconscious fidelity they had won their 
crown. Edison says that the idea of the phonograph was a spark 
struck off from his experiments with the telephone. Certain rich oil 
wells of Indiana were discovered while prospectors were following 
asmall vein of coal. And some day our own surprised hearts may 
find that we made our supreme contribution to the kingdom uncon- 
siously ; that we struck the oil of a surpassing gladness along the 
dark track of a disappointing vein of loyalty to Christ. 
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Arr. IX.—THE PASSING OF THE ALPS 


Wuewn Cicero said, after Cresar had conquered the northern 
Barbarians, “Now let the Alps fall, since the gods raised them to 
protect Rome in her weakness,” he could not have dreamed of g 
time when his statement would come true. Yet today, to all jp. 
tents and purposes, those towering mountains, so long forming im. 
passable barriers to the might of man, have been leveled, and the 
Alps of the past are no more. True, gigantic walls of granite 
covered with eternal snow are still there, the crags and rocks stil] 
cling in the same precipice places, the thundering torrents still leap 
from cave and cloud to distant depths below, and 


The gilacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day. 


But around the snow-covered summits wind unsightly cogways, upon 
the lofty crags perch barnlike hotels, and amid the torrent’s roar 
and along the-icy trail are heard the barter of porters and the buzz 


of idle society. 

There is but one Switzerland in all the world, and but one 
chain of Alps; and here those whom nature inspires find their 
goal, and from the Alpine fountain drink their fill. But since the 
modern engineer has made nearly all places easily accessible, and 
the hotel has become omnipresent, the crowd has taken possession 
and the mob has appropriated all things for its own. The sight- 
seers, tourists, and loafers press closer and closer to the mosses and 
snows, and the “O mys!” and “How beautifuls!” tramp irreverent- 
ly over altars where deep-flowing souls are wont to kneel. The 
lighthearted fill all space and the pleasure-seekers turn the world 
upside down for the “first class.” Over paths once dared only by 
goats and herdsmen, by intrepid guides and dauntless climbers, the 
puffing engine now bears its load of silks and satins, and ease and 
laziness survey inspiring scenes from car windows. But why 
should not the pleasure-seeker, the loafer, and the lover of ease 
see the Alps and ride up and down her steep sides? Why not 
steam, steel, and electricity do the hard climbing for all? Why 


as 
— 
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condemn the hotels that give comfort and the eogways that make 
easy of access the places once dared only by the strong and brave? 
The answer depends upon the point of view. First, there are a 
few places in this world too holy for the mob and too sacred for 
the money-changers. Jesus drove them out of his Father’s temple 
long ago. Again, it is not best for the student that his teacher 
should solve all the problems, or for the little boy to be carried by 
his nurse when out for his morning walk. There are some things 
in life that cannot be had except at the expense of personal ease 
and comfort. The plunging cataracts and the somber gorge cannot 
be appreciated at so small a cost.. In the Alps the fleeting sight- 
seer is omnipresent, and the noise makes nature worship unsatis- 
factory. Thought and meditation, the prerequisites of the proper 
appreciation of the sublime, flourish best in the stillness of the 
moss-covered rocks and under the magnetic power of the Alpine 
rose. But these are dispelled by the noise, and the worshiper turns 
in disgust from the vandalism and sacrilege everywhere prevalent. 
The “lightning-express” tourist might as well not visit the Alps, 
so far as his personal good is concerned. Great impressions are 
not had on moving trains any more than a master painting can be 
appreciated at one glance though its every excellence is pointed 
out by the guide. Railroads are a good thing, and the writer 
has no quarrel with the trans-Alpine lines necessary for the com- 
merce of the continent, nor with those roads leading up to the 
walls of granite and snow. Also he eonsiders a good hotel “a thing 
of beauty” and “a joy forever.” But that every solitary gorge 
and mossy height should resound with screaming whistles and 
noisy porters, and that hotels, like specks on the astronomer’s 
glass, should mar every grand and glorious prospect of rock and 
peak, passes far beyond his appreciation; and when these condi- 
tions grow worse with each returning season he joins the pessi- 
mistie crowd and stands with those who weep the passing of the 
Alps. To be alone with God and nature, to breathe the spirit of 
the All-Powerful, one must soon seek it in other places than in the 
Alpine snow and ice. 

The Alps are not “beautiful,” not even “perfectly beautiful.” 
They are the very charm of music, the melody of the ocean, the 
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awe of the tornado, the mystery of the failing stars. Here one 
has an experience like to that of Moses when he stood on quaking 
Sinai, or of the ancient seers to whom God talked face to face, 
The soul that does not feel Omnipotence in ‘those billowed cop. 
vulsions is dead, and the sooner his funeral oration is pronounced 
the better. He who stands upon some crag, thousands of feet 
below which are the pines and plunging torrents, with far above 
the ice and eternal snow, he who from this vantage surveys the 
wild, awful vistas of depth and height, of length and breadth, 
all covered with vast stretches of stone, groves of green firs, great 
gray bald precipices and fields of glistening ice, is thrilled with a 
soul-trembling terror that comes to one who stands face to face 
with God. To reckon with a power which in a widely extended 
upheaval lifted those gigantic pillarlike masses, such as Monte 
Rosa, Lyskamm, Dent Blanche, and the Matterhorn, as seen from 
Gorner Grat, is to reckon with the power that formed this ter- 
restrial ball and planted the stars in distant space. Here is 
nature’s poise so grim and terrible, seemingly speaking in tones 
of angry thunders yet silent as death and as incomprehensible as 
eternity. As I stood at the foot of Jungfrau and looked far up 
over those illimitable, somber, gray-colored mosses and rocks, far 
above which was the nightcap of eternal snow nature put on that 
queen of the Alps eons and eons ago, there stole into my heart a 
feeling of terror which gradually changed to wonder and then into 
something inexpressible and full of glory. The raging turmoil 
ceased, and methought I heard a voice saying, “Peace, be still.” 
Then a sweet silence filled my breast and I was satisfied. 

The guidebook says it takes a level head to do mountain 
climbing. It certainly takes a level spirit and a great big soul 
to grasp and hold the truths and messages the gorges and moun- 
tains are constantly giving. 

In Switzerland the greatest engineering feats are accom- 
plished. The work of evolution has been but the space of a day. 
First the path of the goat and herdsman, then the trail of the 
Alpine mule and the old guide, and now the cogway; and the last 
climbs steeper mountains than the first. Old things are rapidly 
passing away, and the members of the old school are being pushed 
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to the wall or turned into modern pagans. There is no more a 
place for the old guide and his faithful mule, and ere long they 
shall be gathered to their fathers. Even now they belong to the 
annals of the past. As I plodded my way over the barren rocks 
near Grimsel Pass I overtook a bent form, a relic of days gone. 
He reminded me of a pilgrim, weary, worn, and sad. I accosted 
my new companion, and finding him congenial, I made bold to 
speak of the things near his heart. How he loved the dizzy heights 
and the everlasting white! And many a tale of adventure he had 
to tell. But his heart beat fastest and his zeal grew warmest when 
he told of leading some member of the old school across un- 
trodden wastes of ice and snow, up beyond the clouds, to the summit 
of the monarch of the chain. But as I spoke of the projected 
cogway that was to cross the Pass near the place where we were 
standing, thus opening to the crowd the very center of the solitary 
and sublime, his ardor cooled and his spirits fell. In his youth 
he was the best guide in the Alps, reading the secrets of the ele- 
ments with ease; he now earned his bread by keeping the loose 
stones out of the postway that had been cut from the mountain- 
side; in his declining days he expected to find employment in 
digging the iron trail, then, the last of his race, pass on into the 
great silence. As he paused a moment before turning to his little 
cabin under the cleft just above, a stage drawn by six strong 
horses dashed by. A woman dressed in silks and buried in 
cushions looked listlessly out upon the Alpine scene, and a young 
man with kid-covered hands pointed with a smile at the grizzly 
mountaineer and the young student at his side. The crack of the 
driver’s whip reéchoed back and forth from vale and crag as the 
old man turned with a sigh, saying: “Yes, my day is past, there 
is no longer room for me.” I watched him as he slowly ascended 
the path, put his shovel under the humble shanty, and entered the 
door. For a time I stood and looked at the fir-tree cabin, at the 
rocks, the stunted grass and mosses, and my heart went out to 
the old man whose life, home, and country had been invaded by 
the vulgarity of luxury. Turning into a footpath and going up 
the mountain a short distance, I met three pack mules coming 
down the precipice way. But they bore no burdens and, like the 
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old guide whom I had just left, seemed out of place. Going farther 
up the path to a high ledge, I looked down upon the narrow, somber 
gorge and saw the mules turn down toward the Aar and disappear; 
then across at the cabin, but the old man could not be seen; then 
far up the Pass, and the stage slowly crossed the divide and was 
lost from sight. Then fancy carried me into the future, and | 
heard the puff of the locomotive and the shrill blast of the whistle 
and, turning, I saw those dizzy heights dotted with large white 
hotels. Then I looked for my old friend the guide, for the shanty, 
the stage, the mules, but they were gone. 

Crossing the pass and descending to the Gletch I entered a 
large hotel, but found rest there impossible. I had become a rough 
mountaineer and was not at home. Turning away, I crossed the 
foaming Rhone, went along the mountainside to a small Swiss 
village and put up for the night. So the days passed, and every- 
where the solitude was broken by noise, the trail swarmed with the 
mercenary, and the wayside resting places were filled with the 
noise of porters and the buzz of idle society. When the last climb 
had been made and I had come down from the last mountain, 
when the firs and mosses had been left behind and in a comfortable 
hotel in Geneva I had counted my blisters and bruises—good argu- 
ments for the new sehool—I determined to take a few lessons in 
the modern way of seeing the Alps. Taking the train to Luzerne 
I began the experiment of seeing things from car windows. 
Around, up, and down! I must admit that this was easier. 
Majestic scenes open and close, and one ascends to the top and 
beholds. But the car keeps moving and gives no time for absorp- 
tion. The soul’s windows remain closed. After days of rushing 
from one side of the ear to the other, of craning or tiptoeing to see 
over the heads of others, I reached Milan dissatisfied. Not so 
after the time spent on foot in the Oberland and at Zermatt. I 
felt that I had not seen that matehless region of snow and ice in 
the eastern Alps, and said to a friend: “The next time I cross 
those mountains I shall walk.” If one wishes to see things, the 
advantage is certainly on foot. In this way he may stop, sit down, 
study, and let his very soul be filled. The train goes on schedule 
time. So does the stage. Even the mule has his own ideas and 
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it is hard to divide time with him. And Switzerland is not the 
only sinner in nature vandalism. There are others. In many 
places the awe-inspiring, the sublime, the solitudes, the great, bare, 
unvarnished temples of God, are being defaced and destroyed and 
their places filled with dirt, yea, worse, with noisy machinery and 
screeching whistles. There is a feeble voice raised now and then, 
perhaps a spasmodic outery, but when the noise ceases and the 
dust clears away the vandals may be seen working, silently though 
surely, on their task of destruction. Monetary considerations 
should never enter into questions of soul and spirit. Great nature 
pictures cannot be computed in terms of cash. Their worth is 
beyond the conception of dollars and cents. These have been and 
are the wonder and inspiration of painters, poets, writers, teachers, 
and preachers—the men who count most in the moral fabric of 
the world. The blue Italian sky and the beautiful Italian land- 
seape crept into Raphael’s soul, being reflected in his paintings, 
the greatest pictures of modern times. The awe of the storm, the 
sublimity of the ocean, the grandeur of Alpine cleft and snow, 
gave Michelangelo the key with which the fountains of his genius 
were opened when he painted those superb frescoes, the culmination 
of modern art, on the ceiling and walls of Sistine Chapel in San 
Pietro. The best pictures are truest to life and the greatest im- 
petus to art are the great wonders of nature. The spiritual de- 
mands are the greatest ; the life lessons of the stars, the ocean, the 
forests and the mountains are the most permanent. But they 
whose highest aspiration is the material will have bodily comfort 
even if it must be purchased by nature’s ruin. Few and far be- 
tween are the specimens of God’s highest genius. Likewise those 
men who have wrought on the top round have been few. There 
are but few buildings in the world before which the architect 
stands in awe—the Pantheon, the Coliseum, San Pietro; few works 
of sculpture that stand as the model of the ages—the Medici Venus, 
Michelangelo’s Moses, Clinger’s Beethoven; few paintings that 
kindle the latent fires on the altars of art—Raphael’s Sistine Ma- 
donna, Rossetti’s Last Supper, Sarto’s Holy Family. These and 
their kind are the product of the concentrated genius of art, the 
union of the streams of the ages. The men who gave them gave 
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more than all the rest, save One who gave life on yon distant (gl. 
vary. As art has sown sparingly, so has nature. There are few 
masterpieces of the great painters, but fewer of the Master 
Painter. The Creator left his messages of daily life everywhere 
when his hands fashioned this world of ours, but his elegies, his 
epics, his lyrics, his tragedies and his rhapsodies he distributed 
with sparing frugality. God’s great masterpieces are few—the 
Alps, Niagara Falls, the Grand Canyon—but these and their kind 
awe the soul, inspire imagination, and awaken life in dead bones, 
They speak to man a varied language, and like Bethlehem’s star 
lead him across the trackless desert to the eternal city beyond. But 
we are better to the handiwork of man than to the masterpicces of 
nature. The one we preserve with the greatest care, the other 
ruthlesslydestroy. It is the crime of the ages that the great pictures 
are being bartered, sold for money, and the monkey that nibbles 
the paint and penetrates the canvas to see what is behind has come 
into possession. The wealth of these nature-pictures is inestimable. 
To put it in dollars and cents would be blasphemy. As well com- 
pute in terms of cash a mother’s love, or a wife’s tender devotion. 
The Alps are the wealth of Switzerland, yea, more, the wealth of 
the world. In ages past men of brain and soul lingered long before 
those vistas of rocks, mosses, and snows, all engulfed in silence 
supreme, and from thence went out to bless the world. 

But why should an American condemn those in another con- 
tinent who persist in ruining one of nature’s great classics when 
in his own country the least attention is paid to such things? Per- 
haps it would be better to clean house first—more logical, at least. 
But some problems can only be solved by inversion. At any rate, 
it is easier to see the faults of others than one’s own. We, on this 
side, have our share of nature vandals—those who would stock 
Mammoth Cave with skunks, cover Central Park with apartment 
houses, and turn Niagara Falls into a veritable power house. But 
is it not time to call a halt? Can the world afford to be deprived 
of its great nature classics? Shall not the vandals be hanged 
on the gibbet of public scorn, and their bodies thrown into the 
crematory of public wrath? If not this, how shall go the race 
when the forests, the mountains and the roaring torrents shall be 
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turned into commerce and bartered in the markets of the world ? 
How shall live the prophets and seers when buyers and sellers fill 
the once awful solitude of gorge, mountain, steppe, and icy trail ? 
Where shall dwell the sons of God when gold shall have destroyed 
the ideal and the dreamer is laughed to scorn? Will not the dews 
cease to fall and the rains refuse to water the earth? Will not 
the fountains be sealed, and the world and all its bounties perish ? 
When Niagara is no more, and the great nature classics are de- 
stroyed—when the Alps are fallen—then the gods must needs 
again rear them high and again paint them beautiful in order to 
protect their chosen people and teach them the ways of life. 
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Arr. X.—BROWNING’S IDEAL OF LIFE 
An Interpretation or “An Epistite or Karsuisn” 


In every essential particular Browning was an idealist. He 
believed in the supremacy of spirit, but at the same time thought 
that the body and the soul should work together as a unity in which 
flesh could help soul as much as soul could help flesh. This recip- 
rocal helpfulness, however, does not mean the equality of flesh and 
spirit, for Browning regards the spirit as supreme, and life, in its 
final term, as spiritual. This is the chief element in his view of 
life and the informing thought of all his poetry. Notwithstanding, 
one of his poems’ is Commonly intérpreted in a way that appears 
inconsistent with this view. “An Epistle of Karshish” is often 
thought to mean that life is injured by being too spiritual ; for to 
be overspiritual is as fatal as to be overworldly. One critic, who 
seems to have led in this interpretation, says that “in this crucial 
example Browning shows how the exclusive domination of spirit 
destroys the fullness of human life, its uses and powers, while it 
leaves a passive life crowned with an unearthly beauty.” Another 
expresses a similar thought as the meaning of the poem: “For a 
wise and proportioned conduct of this life we must not be too con- 
scious of the spirit and its ideals.” And many others follow in the 
same strain. There is not wanting, however, a feeling of dissatis- 
faction with this type of interpretation, though, perhaps, no one 
has done more than to suggest its inadequacy. One writer, indeed, 
after apparently accepting the usual interpretation, ventures only 
to say that “Karshish . . . is incapable of understanding 
Lazarus.” An examination may show that this is the case, and that 
the entire poem should be interpreted from this point of view. 

The poem presents no criticism whatever of the mental and 
spiritual condition of Lazarus. Its motive is to present the inabil- 
ity of Karshish to appreciate the spiritual experiences and the 
resulting rule of life of Lazarus. Its subject would not appear to 
be the raising of Lazarus, as one critic suggests, but the opinions 
of Karshish on the strange case of the resurrected Lazarus. And 
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here, as Browning frequently does, he presents dramatically the 
views of another not to approve them, but to expose their short- 
comings. Whatever criticism, therefore, appears in the poem is 
directed to the scientific and intellectual Karshish rather than to 
the spiritually-minded Lazarus. Karshish is a physician wholly 
given up to the scientific view of things—or, at least, as far as 
possible—and in interpreting his “strange case” he exposes not the 
defects of the spiritual condition of Lazarus but the shortcomings 
of his own point of view. The poem really is an arraignment of the 
mere scientifie view, that disdains spiritual conditions and causes, 
and ignores spiritual phenomena, and by implication is a tremen- 
dous plea for the reality of the spiritual. This is the keynote of 
Browning’s view of life. Any interpretation of Browning would 
seem questionable that involved the suggestion that one of Christ’s 
miracles was injurious to a man’s spiritual condition or detracted 
from his fullness of life. Browning so completely believed in 
Christ as the perfect and Divine One that he would not so present 
any of his miracles. Moreover, a plain interpretation of the poem 
seems, rather, to be that Karshish is incapable of understanding the 
high spiritual and altogether excellent condition of Lazarus that 
resulted from the wonderful miracle wrought upon him. The poem 
presents, incidentally, the moral and spiritual significance of one 
of Christ’s greatest miracles. It is necessary to distinguish between 
the facts that are reported by Karshish, which as a scientific 
man he is able to report correctly, and the opinions he expresses 
about these facts. If one takes the trouble to go through the 
poem, observing the facts recorded and overlooking the opinions, 
he will probably be surprised to find that the facts recorded 
about Lazarus are altogether commendable, but that the opinions 
of the scientific interpreter of these facts are full of fallacies. 
Only once in a while, when Karshish allows his spiritual nature 
to assert itself, does he express adequate opinions. This is seen 
especially at the close of the poem, where, casting aside his 
science for a moment, he expresses, not without considerable 
doubt, the idea that, perhaps, after all, the All-Great is the All- 
Loving too. But even this he does not allow himself to consider 
except with fear and trembling. It, nevertheless, expresses his 
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deep and heartfelt conviction; and it is this impossibility for the 
scientific mind utterly to cast out the spiritual that Browning seeks 
to express. From the opening lines of the poem it is clear that 
Karshish is not altogether a materialist, but a scientist given up 
wholly to worldly knowledge. For this he is ready to make sacri- 
fices and to endure great hardships. He travels about as a “vagrant 
scholar,” through many countries, in search of knowledge to send 
to Abib, his “sage at home.” Here and there he picks up bits of 
learning, about this herb and that spider, till he comes into 
Palestine and encounters the strange case of Lazarus. This, too, 
as a bit of medical experience he must report to his master. He 
proceeds to discuss the case in true medical fashion and to account 
for it on medical principles. Lazarus has not really been dead and 
raised to life again; he is merely the subject of a kind of mania, 
or, perhaps, has been in a trance for three days. Then he was 
restored by some drug or some kind of art that “’twere well to 
know.” However, he is left “whole and sound of body,” though 
not of mind, and fully believes he was dead and restored to life 
by a “Nazarene physician of his tribe.” Karshish then considers 
how Lazarus “takes up the after-life,” for this is the test of the 
good or bad effect upon him of the delusion, or miracle, and the 
first thing he says about him is that “this grown man eyes the world 
now like a child.” Though this seems not to meet with the appro- 
bation of Karshish it cannot be called a bad characteristic, in view 
of the fact that the same One that restored him to life demanded 
of all his followers that they should become as little children. The 
mind of Lazarus was so preoccupied with other things that he was 
not even sufficiently interested in the scientific inquisition of Kar- 
shish to pay much attention, but instead watched “the flies that 
buzzed; and yet no fool.” The condition of Lazarus is further 
described as: 


“Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, 
Earth forced on a soul’s use while seeing heaven”; 


A condition, he might have added, had he known enougli of the 
history of the “physician,” which was also true of Jesus. As a 
consequence, in the opinion of Karshish, Lazarus has lost all sense 
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of the right proportion of things. He does not take any interest 
in great political movements, such as the threatened war, and is 
no more concerned with besieging armies than old Archimedes, or 
than Browning himself. He would not be distressed even by the 
death of his child, but was very much concerned about what might 
happen to the child “at play or in the school.” Karshish cannot 
understand why he is less concerned about death than about life, 
for he does not know that, to a man who sees things as they are, 
life is much more serious than death. But Lazarus is so spirit- 
ually-minded that even while his feet are on the earth, like the 
Homeric heroes, his heart and his head are in the heavens. He 
does not even see right and wrong as does Karshish, but has such 
high ideals that he is forever seeing “ ‘It should be’ balked by ‘here 
it cannot be.’” It is very difficult in this world to realize moral 
and spiritual ideals. 
But Lazarus is not altogether indifferent to the earth life. 

He engages in his trade as ever, though “professedly the faultier” 
in worldly matters “that he knows God’s secret while he holds the 
thread of life.” He cannot any longer live for himself; but now 
his especial marking is “prone submission to the heavenly will,” 
a characteristic he apparently acquired from his association with 
the “Nazarene physician.” Lazarus, then, had reached that ideal 
relationship with God which marked his master as the Perfect 
One. Toward man, too, Lazarus had come to live the ideal life. 
He did not “preach the doctrine of his sect,” but practiced it in- 
stead. He is not fanatical, nor is he apathetic; but lives a kind of 
life that even Karshish is almost ready to acknowledge is the ideal 
life: 

“Contrariwise, he loves both old and young, 

Able and weak, affects the very brutes 

And birds—how say I? flowers of the field.” 
Lazarus had reached the exalted condition of soul described as 
ideal by Coleridge in “The Ancient Mariner,” and he also had 
reached it through an unusual spiritual experience: 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 


For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 
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He had found out how to love God and man, and even the brute: 
and birds and flowers. He was, moreover, as harmless as a lamb, 
a creature almost as harmless as the dove that Jesus told his 
disciples to emulate. Nonresistance had become his doctrine, a 
it was his master’s. The only thing he resisted was evil; and this 
only for a moment: 


“Only impatient, let him do his best, 
At ignorance, and carelessness, and sin— 
And indignation which is promptly curbed.” 


All this was after the fashion of “the Nazarene physician.” Laz. 
arus had attained to the divine ideal of life as exemplified in Jesus, 
who represented the perfect life to Browning as well as to Lazarus, 

Karshish eannot conclude without reference to the physician 
who had worked this miracle, at once physical and spiritual. He 
goes on to say that 


“This man so cured regards the curer, then, 
As—God forgive me!—who but God himself.” 


And the poet presents him as wondering if that can be true. 
Karshish is not yet ready to believe that the great healer is divine, 
but after turning aside to a few words about herbs, ete., he comes 
back and almost hopes that it is so. He thinks it really would be 
excellent if God would reveal himself not only as Great but also 
as Love: 


“The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think? 
So the All-Great were the All-Loving too.” 


In this poem, then, Lazarus is not condemned but Karshish, 
if “condemn” be not too strong a word. Lazarus, because of his 
experience of the eternal, through the miracle of Christ, is enabled 
to live the ideal life. He now has a much larger than a worldly 
view of things, and is able to see things sub specie wternitatis, to 
use Spinoza’s phrase. Hence he is interested but little in the 
coming and going of armies, or anything else of a worldly nature, 
but is wholly absorbed in the moral and spiritual welfare of his 
children and others. He is now éntirély spiritually-minded, and 
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lives with his eye on the larger and eternal relations of things. He 
lives in perfect submission to the will of God, is a good father and 
a good man, and loves all things. 

Browning was not lacking in due appreciation of “the wild 
joy of living”; nor did he fail to know “how good is man’s life, 
the mere living,” for he was healthy and hearty in body and in 
mind. But among English poets he takes, perhaps, the most tran- 
sendental view of the world and of human life. His place in 
modern thought is that of a prophet of the spiritual. His ideal- 
ism did not call for the neglect of the body but for its complete 
domination by the spirit. Neither need annihilate the other, but 
the two should form a complete union in which, however, the 
spirit, as the greater factor, should be supreme. Such was the life 
of Lazarus as presented in the poem. And even Karshish, deep 
down in his heart, sees its beauty and tacitly acknowledges its 
excellence. He is, furthermore, almost ready to believe that the 
“Nazarene physician” who brought about such an ideal condition 
in Lazarus must be divine, the union of the All-Great and the All- 
Loving. But he knows what the intellectual Abib will think, and 
so apparently casts aside all disposition to give eredence to the 
story by making the concession that Lazarus is but a “madman” ; 
yet is still haunted by the lingering thought that, perhaps, after 
all, Lazarus may be right. 
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Arr. XI.—“NEW WORLDS FOR OLD” 


“New Worlds For Old”! There is challenge in the phrase, 
One may not pass unheeding its call to eager discovery, high ad. 
venture, arduous toiling. “It shakes me like the cry of bugles 
going by,” as the call “Westward ho!” shook the manhood of 
England in the days of good Queen Bess, as the vision of “a new 
heaven and a new earth” has shaken true men in all the centuries, 

The world owes much for impulse toward noble achievement 
to the heralds of Utopias, whether they would build them in Vir. 
ginia or in the moon. The men of the market place will always 
scoff at the coming of the dreamers, but now and again the dreamer 
saves the nation, takes the reins of world-empire in his hands and 
incidentally feeds the seoffers. Noman will ever tell how much of 
the achievement of the Elizabethan age in English literature and 
government was due to the new life set moving by the sturdy sea- 
men who sailed the Spanish seas with undiscovered land always 
gleaming before their prow. So let us give glad welcome to the 
men who call to the making of new worlds, for this is not the 
bugle blast of some lone knight errant, but the war ery of a host 
whose very spirit and purpose finds interpretation in the title of 
this “little book of explanations.”' Their dreams, if dreams they 
be, are such stuff as the world is made of, for they have been work- 
ing while they dreamed and show us the new world making before 
our eyes. Their Utopia, if such it be, has enough of sober science 
for its foundation, and of definite construction in its program to 
chill the spirits of the visionary and stir the blood of the practical 
idealist. And all is set forth with such sweet reasonableness ; “with 
no presumption of finality,” as “no panacea, no magic ‘Open ses- 
ame’ to the millennium”; with such delightful modesty; “with a 
lively sense of his individual weakness and the need of charity for 
all that he achieves,” and again, “For us the best is faith and humil- 
ity, truth and service, our utmost glory is to have seen the vision 
and to have failed—not altogether,” that one understands when one 


1 New Worlds For Old. By H.G. Wells. 1908. 
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has read the book why the movement whose voice it is includes some 
of the strongest preachers of the English Nonconformist pulpit: 
Clifford the Baptist, veteran of the Passive Resistance fight; Rat- 
tenbury, the most brilliant of the younger Wesleyans, and Campbell 
of the City Temple, to say nothing of a group of the finest minds 
in the Established Church. For when the ideal sounds in such 
fashion of calm reason and practical achievement, what else dare a 
man do but go with it? If it be dinned into his ears with the con- 
tinual clash of brazen trumpets he may refuse it for sheer weari- 
ness, but when it softly sounds afar the strains of choirs unseen it 
haunts his dreams by night, and by day it will not be denied. He 
must rise up and follow it. Now that multitude whose spirit and 
purpose are thus set forth are called—let me say it softly, for there 
is something in a name, as the bad dog and the man from Nazareth 
well know—Socialists, though not all of them would call them- 
selves by the title. It is our misfortune that the type of Socialist 
whose spirit animates this book is not more fully represented in the 
United States. In this respect we are twenty-five years behind 
England, but may find some comfort in the fact that we move 
quickly when we do move, for our irrational and destructive indi- 
vidualism does not “reign unchallenged,” as Mr. Wells believes. It 
is true, however, that a man can hardly be a Socialist and be con- 
sidered respectable among us, and he finds it very hard to own that 
name and retain his intellectual self-respect. But the time has 
now come, notwithstanding that the Socialists are the Samaritans 
of the orthodox commercial world, for the full acknowledgment of 
the fact that they are also its idealists. Any and all of their recent 
books make that plain. Says John Graham Brooks, a competent 
critic: 

The most obvious of facts is that no world movement now carries 
with it a more impressive idealism. The more recent literature is so 
informed with it that one seems to be dealing with a religion. In Spargo 
and Janres we are in the presence of the same moral revolt against com- 


petition, and the same religious faith that men are capable of a nobler and 
more unselfish social order. 


This is the fundamental thing in Socialism; its passionate 
faith in the possibilities of life in a day when, under the sobering 
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influence of science, faith had grown dull and sluggish even in the 
temples of religion; its fervent proclamation of new worlds whe 
life seemed to have grown cold and weary with the old world’s age 
and our pessimistic literature was filling the air with the wailing 
of despair and the gaspings of death. With these goes the strong 
constructive purpose. There has been no lack of destructive criti. 
cism, and on our side of the water we have heard little else, but “you 
will find upon analysis that this eriticism amounts to a declaration 
that there is wanting a sufficiency of Constructive Design.” The 
“essential Socialist idea” is to make “an orderly plan for the half- 
conceived wilderness of human effort.” It strives to make human. 
ity collectively self-conscious, to give it a “governing idea of itself” ; 
it would bring order out of the present confusion and chaos of the 
collective mind and so develop a collective will; that is, it would 
have humanity take hold of the forees that constitute the social 
order and shape them to a desired end; in short, consciously con- 
trol social progress, and so turn natural law into moral law. Here 
we have a union of two elements that have never come together in 
like fashion before. The conception of a new world of human 
relations, an unselfish social order, is religious. The conception of 
the orderly organization and control of social processes is essen- 
tially scientific. The latter is the contribution of the Western world 
to the civilization of tomorrow, the former is the gift of the older 
Orient, voiced supremely in the words of Jesus. They come to 
gether in the Socialistic coneeption of social progress despite Kip- 
ling’s claim that 


East is East and West is West and never the twain shal! meet, 
Till earth and sky stand presently at God’s great judgment seat. 


It may even be that this union ends the old conflict between science 
and religion, that here they join hands with common purpose for a 
common task. Therefore this movement has supreme interest for 
the teachers and the preachers of religion, who above all others must 
know its spirit and its aim. As one reads its interpretation there 
come ringing into the background of one’s consciousness, like the 
strains of some old song, phrases of the Prophets, the Gospels, the 
Apoealypse: “Your young men shall see visions, and your old men 
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shall dream dreams”; “Jehovah hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the poor . . . to bind up the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound.” “He hath put down the mighty from their 
seat, and hath exalted them of low degree.” “The kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.” “Thy will be done on earth.” “The 
city of God . . . coming down from heaven.” “A new 
heaven and a new earth.” Do these sound faintly as some lost 
chord in our anthem of praise? With all our religious doing, have 
we left undone the development of this heritage of social ideals ? 
With all our intense activity to set the individual free from 
his sin and bring him into conscious fellowship with the great 
Father, have we failed of time for the present building of the 
kingdom? In short, if there is work of social reconstruction 
going on, if men are to be met with the imperative challenge of a 
new social order of unselfish relationships, if new worlds are to be 
made, whose is the business ? 

Most emphatically must it be said that Socialism cannot be 
understood unless it be considered as a social movement, and that 
not merely as a blind process of social evolution, but an increasingly 
self-conscious development, “a moral and intellectual process.” 
One who would comprehend it must be sensitive to all our complex 
social activities as well as a student of its literature, and here is 
where its critics have failed. They have attacked its political 
programs, but “it is not a political movement: it may engender 
political movements, but it can never become a political move- 
ment; any political body, any organization whatever, that professes 
to stand for Socialism makes an altogether too presumptuous 
claim.” They demolish its constructive proposals as utterly 
impractical, unaware of the fact that “to many questions the 
attitude of Socialism today is one of confessed inquiring imper- 
fection,” that it presents no cut and dried social plan, but some gen- 
eral principles to be gradually applied and practically developed, 
that it claims nothing more than to be “the imperfect and still 
growing development of the social idea, of the collective goed will 
in man.” They destroy its economics and philosophy to their com- 
plete satisfaction, utterly abolishing Marx, in entire ignorance of 
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the fact that modern Socialism does not depend upon any great 
leader, saying, “None are too great to serve this idea, and none 
so great they may control it or stand alone for it” ; that it is rapidly 
revising the Marxian analysis of economic activities with its neglect 
of psychologic, biologic, and moral factors ; that it rejects his fatal- 
ism and its forecasts, seeing “that there is a possible alternative 
to . . . the triumph of the revolving proletariat 

their defeat and the establishment of a plutocratic aristocracy”; 
that it utterly refuses the dramatic climax of his “class struggle” 
process: “It repudiates altogether the conception of a bitter class 
war between those who Have and those who Have Not,” believing 
that the industrial democracy may come “methodically and u- 
romantically, a revolution as orderly and quiet as the procession of 
the equinoxes. . . . And the class war come disguised beyond 
recognition with hates mitigated by charity and swords beaten into 
pens, a mere constructive conference between two classes of fairly 
well-intentioned, albeit, perhaps, still biased men and women.” 
This notwithstanding those American Socialists who ery, “You can 
believe in anything else you like if you only believe in the Class 
Struggle.” Far beyond the boundaries of political organizations, 
economic creed or social philosophy extends the general movement 
which may be included under the term Socialism. Even though 
Wells has a tendency to “brand all the mavericks on the range,” as 
the cowboys would say, while it might perhaps be more strictly 
limited to those component parts of it which have attained self-con- 
sciousness, yet it is unquestionably the synthesis of an increasing 
number of intellectual and moral tendencies, the movement not of 
a class but of the “best elements in every class,” the coalescence of 
many practical social efforts. 


Its worst enemies are those foolish and litigious advocates who 
antagonize and estrange every development of human good will that does 
not pay tribute to their vanity in open acquiescence. Its most loyal 
servants, its most effectual helpers on the side of art, invention, and public 
organization and political reconstruction may be men who will never adopt 
the Socialist name. 


This may seem somewhat vague, but the reader of Wells will find 
no lack of definite classification of Socialistic activities and tenden- 
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cies. He will find the nature of these determined by their con- 
tribution toward the orderly and conscious organization of the 
social process, the “essential Socialist idea.” He will find a further 
conerete test in their relation to the two “main generalizations of 
Socialism,” which are set forth with clearness. The first of these 
js that the “community asa whole . . . and every individual 
in the community . . . should be responsible for the welfare 
and upbringing of every child born into that community. . . 

It is not simply the right but the duty of the state . . . to 
direct, to inquire, and to intervene in any default for the child’s 
welfare.” Now the chronicle of current social reforms is full of the 
practical recognition of this principle and of the actual extension of 
the responsibility of the community in preventing and supplement- 
ing parental default. How far this will go, to what extent it will 
become positive in the endeavor to raise the standard of children at 
birth, is for the future to determine. What is important now is the 
shift of modern Socialism from the economic to the biologic basis, 
the recognition that “reproduction, and not production, is the more 
central part of social life.” Religion, too, must recognize that this 
matter of reproduction is fundamental to the realization of the 
kingdom of God, must concern itself vitally, not simply with 
divorcee but with the whole question of sexual relationship. No 
cheap sneers at “the stud-farm theory of social progress,” or “the 
stock-breeding idea” can obscure the simple fact that the develop- 
ment of a finer, more spiritual social order depends upon producing 
a generation that shall be better than its parents. No thrashing of 
the argument over “heredity” and “environment” with windy con- 
troversy can blind us to the fact that both can be controlled and 
made to contribute to the development of nobler beings. We must 
realize the community responsibility for the conditions of birth and 
upbringing as well as for the entire relationship between the sexes 
before our city of God become practicable. The second main gen- 
eralization of Socialism is that “the community as a whole should 
be inalienably the owner and administrator of the land, of raw ma- 
terials, of values and resources accumulated from the past, and that 
private property must be of a terminable nature, reverting to the 
community, and subject to the general welfare.” The fact that 
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this principle of public ownership is being continually modified by 
Socialists is interesting, but the important fact for religion is that 
the argument against the private ownership of the necessities of 
life is based entirely upon its moral results. “The love of money” 
may not be “the root of all evil,” but no man can observe the spirit- 
ual disasters of our industrial conflict, the moral tragedies of the 
struggle for possession without becoming convinced that the whole 
question of property, its ownership, and its relation to life, has to 
be reopened in the light of the teachings of Jesus if his command- 
ment of brotherly love is to be anything more than a beautiful ab- 
straction. If religion ever expects to realize upon earth the brother- 
hood that Jesus commanded she must first apply practically his 
principles regarding property, and these, the Socialist says, will 
result in the substitution of public for private possession and use of 
all public necessities and utilities and will find the basis of title to 
all other property, not in power, nor cunning, nor the accident of 
birth, but in service. In the enunciation of the forces upon which 
this movement depends for its realization there soon appears the 
justification for the statement: “In a sense Socialism is a religion; 
to me it is a religion.”” This has more definite basis than the famil- 
iar statement: “The ideals of Socialism are the Christian ideals.” 
The intelligence that Socialism presupposes, the collective mind 
without whose creation it cannot be brought about, appears to be 
something more than mere mental stuff. It is “the soul and moral 
being of mankind” as well as “the collective mind of humanity.” 
“The necessity of the collective will” is “implied,” for the collective 
mind has “to will social order and development.” Therefore the 
claim that when the desired mental changes are effected “Social- 
ism becomes a mere matter of science and devices and applied in- 
telligence” falls to the ground. It is necessary not only to develop 
a social self-consciousness but to set it to work not only to get men 
to see what has to be done but to get them to do it. This is per- 
ceived by Wells, even though he has not clearly worked out this part 
of his subject. He recognizes that here spiritual forces enter his 
problem, though he is not fully aware of their nature. It is the 
“breath of life already confessedly there” which must be realized in 
“this shaping body of the civilized state of the future.” The task is 
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“9 ennoble the intimate personal life.” “It means a general change 
jn the spirit of living, it means a change from the spirit of gain 
(which now necessarily rules our lives) to the spirit of service.” 
And this personal change, upon which the creation of the social 
self-consciousness and the effectiveness of the collective will must 
depend, is being achieved by “Good Will,” which is “working 
through the efforts of men,” bringing about “a secular amelioration 
of life,” “constantly working to make order out of casualty, beauty 
out of confusion ; justice, kindliness, mercy out of cruelty and in- 
considerate pressure.” And something more: 


Here is my creed tonight. I believe—out of me and the good will in 
me and my kind there comes a regenerate world—cleansed of suffering 
and sorrow. That is our purpose here—to forward that. It gives us work 
for all our lives. 


Thus does the meaning and challenge of this movement to or- 
ganized religion begin to appear. If the spiritual forces dimly 
emerging in it are to be made clear and fully developed, if men are 
to understand the nature of this “Good Will” working in men, if 
men’s lives are to be changed from selfishness to brotherly love, if 
the spirit of service and not the spirit of gain is to rule our col- 
lective life, who is to do it? “New Worlds For Old.” “A New 
Heaven and a New Earth.” Again I say: Whose business is it ? 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





Emerson says: “The scholar’s secret is this—Every man is my 
master at some point, and at that point I learn from him.” 





A PREGNANT and illuminating statement was made by the German 
philosopher, Jacobi, when he said: “Man anthropomorphizes in 
thinking God, because God theomorphized in creating man.” 





ALL the reasons for trusting God at all are equally reasons for 
trusting him utterly; and all the reasons for consecrating anything 
to his service are equally reasons for entire consecration. In both 
cases anything less than utter and entire is unreasonable. 





THE following passage from Adam Bede is pregnant with 
wisdom, common sense, and religion: “Paint us an angel if you can, 
with a floating violet robe and a face paled by the celestial light; 
paint us yet oftener a Madonna, turning her mild face upward, and 
opening her arms to welcome the divine glory; but do not impose 
on us any exsthetic rules which shall banish from the region of art 
those old women scraping carrots with their work-worn hands,—those 
heavy clowns taking holiday in a dingy pot-house,—those rounded 
backs and stupid weather-beaten faces that have bent over the spade 
and done the rough work of the world,—those homes with their tin 
cans, their brown pitchers, their rough curs, and their clusters of 
onions. In this world there are so many of these common, coarse 
people, who have no picturesque, sentimental wretchedness. [¢ is so 
needful we should remember their existence, else we may happen to 
leave them quite out of our religion and philosophy, and frame lofty 
theories which only fit a world of extremes. . . . There are few 
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rophets in the world,—few sublimely beautiful women,—few heroes. 
I can’t afford to give all my love and reverence to such rarities; I 
want a great deal of those feelings for my every-day fellowmen, 
especially for the few in the foreground of the great multitude, whose 
faces I know, whose hands I touch, for whom I have to make way 
with kindly courtesy. . . . I herewith discharge my conscience 
and deelare that I have had quite enthusiastic movements of admira- 
tion toward old gentlemen who spoke the worst English, who were 
occasionally fretful in their temper, and who had never moved in a 
higher sphere of influence than that of parish overseer; and that the 
way in which I have come to the conclusion that human nature is 
lovable—the way I have learnt something of its deep pathos, its 
sublime mysteries—has been by living a great deal among people more 
or less commonplace and vulgar, of whom you would perhaps hear 
nothing very surprising if you were to inquire about them in the 
neighborhoods where they dwelt.” 





A HUMBLE spirit, manifest in submission to Providence, is wise 
and decorous. A recent critic contrasts Sir Henry Wotton’s large and 
sane humility with W. E. Henley’s lack of it. Wotton makes a brave 
protest against the world’s dominance, in his immortal verses entitled 
“Character of a Happy Life”: 


How happy is he born and taught, 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill; 


Whose passions not his masters are; 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the world by care 

Of public fame or private breath. . . . 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And, having nothing, yet hath all. 


This, says our critic, is a note struck many times before Sir Henry 
Wotton’s day and caught up from him by innumerable poets since 
then. Perhaps the latest echo of it in our own age is in the defiant 
lines of W. E. Henley: 
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Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


“Whose passions not his masters are!” wrote Sir Henry Wotton. By 
the side of his calm strength and clear-eyed submission to Providence 
is it too much to say that Henley’s tortured challenge is but a poor bit 
of fanfaronade after all? Defiance is a passion like another, even a 
tawdry and insubstantial thing for the most part, and in this rebellion 
against fate a man may forget that he is still a slave to his own 
insurgent heart. It was not in such a spirit that Wotton, the Eliza- 
bethan, prayed to be lord of himself, but in the large humility of 
self-knowledge, wherewith by comparison the romantic revolt of 
modern song is but a feverish tossing within the bondage of egotism. 
For it must not be supposed that the true source of Wotton’s poem 
was any pique at fortune; rather it came from that self-recollection 
which he carried with him through all the contrarieties of life’s game. 
A humble submission to Providence is better than a passionate 
defiance of Fate. 





“A SUCCESSION OF STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS” 


THAT is what certain psychologists say you are—you who have 
been supposing yourself to be somebody, in fact posing as a person in 
the universe. How do you like your new name? It does not resemble 
the one by which you were baptized in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost. There is no Christian ritual which 
recognizes you as “a succession of states of consciousness.” We 
heard the heathen, Swami Vivekananda, of India, say to a room full 
of men and women: “There is not a person in this room. We are 
not persons.” Our “advanced” psychologists seem to have caught up 
with the ancient and musty doctrine of this Buddhist monk. We are 
reminded of the speaker who began his address thus: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, there are three kinds of progress—progress forward, prog- 
ress standing still, and progress backward.” In such a time as this 
it is comforting to learn that Professor Bowne’s great book on 
Personalism is one of the “best sellers” in our book stores. 
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An Irish policeman understood that it was his duty to disperse 
rioters. Reporting to headquarters that he had found a riot on the 
street, cross-questioning elicited from him the fact that the riot had 
consisted of one man who was uproarious and disorderly. Being asked 
what he did with this rioter, the guardian of order answered, “Sure, I 
dispersed him.” That is what certain scientists and philosophers have 
attempted to do with a Personal God. And it is interesting to note 
that having finished to their own satisfaction that somewhat gigantic 
task, they next proceed to “disperse” the human personality and 
to show that man is only “a succession of states of conscious- 


ness.” 
, Some who have supposed themselves to be persons, living souls, 
morally responsible free agents, are vaguely indignant at being called 
“a succession of states of consciousness,” as the fishwoman was when 
Dr. Johnson called her a parallelopipedon or a quadrilateral hypothe- 
nuse, or words to that effect. But an eminent English physician, per- 
ceiving the shallowness of such teaching and resenting such degrad- 
ing and deadly doctrine concerning the human being, delivers his 
soul’s disgust in definite denunciation and keen ridicule of the ad- 
vanced psychology which calls man “a succession of states of conscious- 
ness.” There is no denying that the one-sided business of dealing with 
the body alone tends to make materialists out of some medical students 
and practitioners. Yet a goodly proportion of the ablest physicians 
are avowedly Christian men. (No doctor not a Christian should ever 
be allowed to enter a Christian home professionally. Any other policy 
is variously dangerous. We speak what we do know.) Not a few men 
of highest rank in the profession are of like spirit with a famous 
gynecologist who, on parting from another physician of note, pre- 
sented him with J. Stuart Holden’s book, The Price of Power, writing 
on the fly-leaf: “To my Friend in the Faith, a good-by gift. ‘Be filled 
with the Spirit.’” The doctor who received that earnestly spiritual 
little book carried it about with him in his coat pocket for weeks, 
dipping into it at every opportunity, until he must have been filled 
with its spirit. 

An inspection of the long list of names on the faculty of one 
great and far-famed medical college, and an inquiry into their attitude 
toward religion, discovered that the professors who dealt with 
anatomy and physiology—with the mechanical and material side of 
the human being—were more apt to be skeptical of spiritual realities ; 
while those whose professional business was more nearly related to the 
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mental side, and to its physical implements, such as the nerves and 
the brain, were preponderantly men of faith. And one other sug- 
gestive fact which appeared in the list of professors was that all 
whose specialty was to minister to women were reverent and believing 
men. There is something in the spirituality and religiousness of g 
good woman’s nature which will not let the man who comes near her 
be an unbeliever in things high and holy. Good women are the 
purification and ennoblement of the world. 

The eminent English physician above referred to, addressing 
medical students, began thus: 

“T want to say what I think about current psychology. I believe 
that many students, by a loose and offhand notion of psychology, 
go into practice believing what is not true. Illogical talk drifts 
like a mist through hospital life, all tending to deny that the word 
‘psyche’ (the soul) has any meaning. I hate that sort of talk.” He 
warns his students against the dangerous and deadly influence of the 
materialistic notion that man can be explained on the theory that he 
is nothing but temporarily conscious and self-conscious matter, and 
shows the absurdity of describing him as only “a succession of states 
of consciousness.” ‘T'o the young doctors he says: “The soul is or the 
soul is not: we must choose between the two doctrines, and our choice 
is a serious business for us and for those who take their cue from us. 
It is said that in Paris, all through the Reign of Terror, there were 
stupid people in the quiet parts of the city who never heard the 
tumbrils rumbling on their way to the guillotine, nor ever knew that 
anything more was happening than the usual discontent, the usual 
mob-oratory. If that be so, they have their parallel today in the 
stupid people who never hear the tumbrils of experimental psychology 
escorting Psyche, the soul, on her way to be explained away. : 
As for me, I cannot believe that I am ‘a succession of states of con- 
sciousness,’ or a stream, or anything of the kind. How a stream of 
states of consciousness can be conscious of itself, conscious (as is my 
case) that it is neither a stream nor a state when all the time (accord- 
ing to certain psychologists) it is a state of a stream, and therefore 
is not a stream of states, yet is a stream and therefore is nothing at 
all, yet is conscious of streaming, and therefore must be something— 
how all this can mean anything in reason and common sense, let them 
elucidate who hold that ‘psyche’ means nothing at all. There is some- 
thing in man which is neither matter in motion, nor mere sensation, 
nor states in succession. This something lives on experiences, which 
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it judges, and places, and times, and connects, and compares, and 
remembers. It abides in a flux of objects, all of which it has and 
js aware of, none of which it is. Out of ether-waves striking the 
sensory nerves, it creates sensations; out of sensations experiences ; 
out of experiences its proper life. Yet these achievements are trivial 
compared to its more active work. For it has a will of its own, 
this psyche, this soul in man. In a world which is made of results, 
it manages somehow to be a cause. It is real, nonmaterial, per- 
manent. It cannot be explained in terms of matter. I never could 
see why everything or anything should have to be made of matter 
in order for it to be real. . . . I believe in the reality of myself, 
and in the freedom of my will; and I believe that we, address- 
ing ourselves to the universe, are as real as the universe, addressing 
itself to us. . . . I find no logic in the fashionable but non- 
sensical phrases about streams of states of consciousness. I stick to 
the old and respectable conviction that I am what I am, which is a 
comfortable doctrine, and more than comfortable since it does not out- 
rage logic or common sense.” 

For a man to call himself a psychologist, a student of the science 
of the soul, and then teach that there is no psyche, no soul, is as absurd 
as for a man to call himself a physician and then insist that there 
is no body. To such psychologists our physician says: “I do not see 
the good of researching into Psyche without believing in her. If a 
man believes that she is only a succession of states of consciousness 
without any body there to be conscious that these states are successive, 
his researches will be as vague and resultless as those of a blind man 
looking in a dark room for a black hat that is not in the room.” 
Believing in psyche, this doctor believes in the communion of spirit 
with spirit, in the influence of soul upon soul, in telepathy and 
premonitions, and hypnotism, and thought-transference. He says: 
“I believe that psyche may call to psyche; but I do not believe that a 
succession, which is a word, not a thing, can call to another succession, 
or do anything, or be anything. I could as well imagine two calling 
to two, begging it to come and make four.” Doubtless he agrees with 
Tennyson’s lines: 


Speak to Him, thou, for He hears; and spirit with spirit may meet. 
Closer is He than breathing and nearer than hands and feet. 


Goldwin Smith, writing of the poet Cowper’s religiousness, and not- 
ing especially his habit of using frequently religious forms of expres- 
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sion, says that such expressions can easily be translated into the lan. 
guage of psychology or even of physiology; and that a skeptic (he 
himself, for example) can bear such expressions like a philosopher, 
because, the implication is, they mean nothing to him beyond a mere 
matter of the nerves. The skeptic, to be consistent, would have tp 
maintain that a man’s love of purity, and truth, and right, and honor 
can be explained by physiology, and that a mother’s love for her child 
is a mere physiological phenomenon. It is to be hoped that the 
skeptic’s mother is dead and beyond the affront he offers her in return 
for her devotion. In comparison with him the man who merely 
botanizes on his mother’s grave is a noble and elevated being. 

That man cannot be completely stated in terms of physiology is 
the emphatic and somewhat needed message of this eminent physician 
to his medical students whom he endeavors to safeguard against the 
unspirituality, the crass, shallow, purblind, and degrading material- 
ism which sometimes infects hospitals and medical circles, and which 
with the aid of so-called physiological or experimental psychology 
’ (which our physician says is really mere physiology and not psy- 
chology at all) explains away the human mind and soul until nothing 
is left to be conscious except the cerebral hemispheres of the man. 
That it is the brain which is conscious and self-conscious is a most 
preposterous notion, as this incisive surgeon shows in the following 
caricature of the random talk which he hears calling itself psychology: 


Listen now to materialistic psychology’s explanation of consciousness. 
When we strike a match there is a splutter and a flare, which are the atoms 
of the match and the atmosphere performing a new sort of dance. Nothing 
is added to what was already there; no fresh elements or forces arrive on the 
gay scene. The atoms are the explosion, and the explosion is the atoms. 
They hurry up, they change step, they exchange partners—that is all. Before 
we struck the match they were dancing, as it were, the second figure of the 
Lancers; now they are dancing the third figure, pulling and pushing in that 
hilarious fashion which is called Kitchen-Lancers—that is all. Even so it is 
with consciousness. When something strikes us, there is a splutter and a flare, 
which are the atoms of our cerebral! cells performing, in the crowded ball- 
room of the brain, a new sort of dance; and that is all. That dance is con- 
sciousness, and consciousness is that dance. Consciousness is neither the music 
which accompanies the dance, nor the reaction which follows the dance: it 
is the dance; it is atoms in motion. Of course to dance this particular figure 
the atoms must be accustomed to dancing, and there must be enough of 
them to make up a set, so many ladies and so many gentlemen: and then 
they can dance till they are tired, and that dance is consciousness. But, 
we know, it is possible to dance less than sixteen; indeed, a child will 
dance all alone, without so much as a barrel-organ. Even so it is with 
consciousness. In its simplest form consciousness may be observed even 
in very humble structures. As, by putting a penny in the slot, we obtain, 
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if the automatic machine be going, a measured projection of chocolate or of 
scent, or of two foreign bodies called cigarettes, or an electric current, or the 
exhibition of a moving picture, or the liberation of a balance, so, from the 
ameba, if it be going, we get something out, some faint consciousness, a mere 
glimmer; still, it is the real article, what there is of it. When we stand in 
the presence of nobler creatures, such as the oyster, we see movements more 
definitely purposive; and begin to feei fairly sure that the sun of consciousness 
has arisen. We are for a time puzzled, because the oyster has several centers 
set apart, and far apart, for consciousness; and it is hard to see how an 
oyster can be conscious in three or four places at once; and this difficulty is 
not diminished, but rather is increased, when we contemplate the earthworm, 
which is a sort of common lodging house of consciousness, with a double row 
of cubicles right and left all the way up. But, when we come to the frog, we 
know where we are; for we can see at a glance that the cerebral hemispheres 
must be conscious of the rest of the frog, and that the rest of the frog cannot 
be conscious of the cerebral hemispheres. Here, at or about this level of life, 
we find special organs, brains, so complex that they must of necessity be con- 
scious. But of what are they conscious? Is it of themselves, of their own 
atomic motion, their own chemical changes? Not a bit of it; they are conscious 
of sensations, dim pleasures and pains, heat and cold, light and darkness, taste 
and smell. They feel, they perceive. From this point onward, it is easy to 
observe the development of consciousness; the brain, as we ascend the scale of 
life, beginning to divide its experiences into self and not-self. At first it was 
conscious; at last it is self-conscious. Henceforth, it remembers, imagines, 
thinks, and wills, or thinks that it wills. It reads and writes, pursues the fine 
arts, invents God, takes an active interest in politics, and, if it be lodged in a 
male skull, has a vote. Behold, gentlemen, yourselves: you who are so highly 
differentiated brains that you can understand anything, even the false doctrine 
which I have here repeated to you. For I no more believe that my brain is 
self-conscious than I believe that two and two make five. All the same, I 
have given you a fair caricature of the random talk which calls itself psychology. 


Our physician thinks he sees where psychology has gone wrong 
and he points it out to his students as follows: 


She is so anxious to be a complete science that she refuses to be surprised 
at the universe: she affects the cold matter-of-fact demeanor of the sciences 
which are exact and complete. They cut me, they cut me dead, these sciences ; 
they fix a vacant stare, and slay me with their noble birth; and psychology, that 
she may get into their set, imitates them. It is not their way, to wonder that 
the universe is here; they are sure that nothing in nature is unnatural or super- 
natural, and that the infinite is only the rest of the finite. Chemistry is not sur- 
prised when salt dissolves in water, nor botany when a bulb turns into a 
hyacinth, nor biology when an egg, discarding its original design for a pair of 
gills, turns into a chicken. They would be ashamed, these quiet gentlewomen, 
of gasping and exclaiming over normal phenomena ; they never forget themselves 
in Ohs and Ahs, like the crowd at the Crystal Palace when the rockets explode. 
Therefore psychology, that she may be admitted to their circle, apes their tone. 

She insists on it, that she is a science. In vain her wise servant, Professor 
James, tells her that she is not; and that, of all places, in his Text-book of 
Psychology. His first words to her, on page 1, are to the effect that she is not 
a science: and his last words, on page 468, are to the same effect. He 
begins by shaking the dust of her house off his feet, and he ends by shaking 
them again, to make sure. On page 1 he calls her a provisional beginning of 
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learning, and says that she must stick to her own arbitrarily selected problems, 
and ignore all others. “Psychology,” he says on page 2, “as a natural science, 
deals with things in a partial and provisional way. In addition to the ‘materig) 
world,’ which the other sciences of nature assume, she assumes additiona} 
data peculiarly her own, and leaves it to more developed parts of philosophy 
to test their ulterior significance and truth.” On page 468, the last page of 
all, he fairly lets himself go: “This is no science, it is only the hope of a science. 
The matter of a science is with us. Something definite happens when to 
certain brain-state a certain sciousness corresponds. A genuine glimpse into 
what it is would be the scientific achievement, before which all past achieve. 
ments would pale. But, at present, psychology is in the condition of physics 
before Galileo and the laws of motion, of chemistry before Lavoisier and the 
notion that mass is preserved in all reactions. The Galileo and the Lavoisier of 
psychology will be famous men indeed when they come, as come they one day 
surely will, or past successes are no index to the future. When they do come, 
however, the necessities of the case will make them ‘metaphysical.’ ” 

The italics, I am proud to say, are mine. And there the book ends, with a 
final warning to Psychology that her assumptions are provisional and reyis- 
able, and that she is groping in great darkness. . . . Now I love a text- 
book of psychology which begins and ends with the assurance that I need not 
be frightened, though the experimental physiological psychologists furiously 
rage together, and imagine a vain thing. Professor James is like Jehu. Psy- 
chology paints her face, and tires her head, and looks out of the window; 
and “Throw her down,” says he, and treads her under foot. Then, when he 
has gone in, and has eaten and drunk in the house of Philosophy, “Go,” says 
he, “see now this cursed woman, and bury her: for she is a king’s daughter.” 
And they go, and find no more of her than the skull, and the feet, and the palms 
of the hands. 

She assumes the material world. It has an inverted comma on either side 
of it, and she assumes it in spite of those warning signals. She assumes, 
also, certain additional data peculiarly her own, which have not had their 
ulterior significance tested, nor their truth. Who told her that she might 
do that? Who gave her those data? If nobody gave them to her, if she 
simply took them, in what sense are they her own? I might assume, pro- 
visionally, the name of John Sebastian Bach: but would it be my name? 
And what is the difference, if any, between the ulterior significance of 
a datum, and its truth? Or between ulterior significance and any other sort 
of significance? And what measure of faith do we owe to the hope of a science? 

“At present psychology is in the condition of physics before Galileo.” 
That is a blessed sentence; and I will have it framed and glazed, and hung 
where I can lie in bed and look at it next time I am ill. It is a great help; 
it leaves the mind so free, to have such a text before the eyes. Even more 
soothing is the promise that future psychologists, who will really know what 
psyche is—alas, I shall not live to see that day—will be, by the necessities of 
the case, philosophers. There they are, that angelic host, the necessities of 
the case. Far above the additional data which have not yet been tested, and 
the great darkness in which this unscientific science gropes, the necessities 
of the case stand and wait. What will they do, what will they not do, in that 
day of Armageddon when they shall] take Psychology seriously in hand? 

Suppose that I ordered a coat; and that it arrived piecemeal, a loose lot of 
parts, cut out but not sewn together. With the coat, this letter: “Please to kind- 
ly regard this consignment as provisional and revisable. We are forwarding to 
you the data of your coat, as per esteemed order. Their ulterior significance 
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must be tested by some more developed firm. This is not a coat, it is only 
the hope of a coat. We send you the matter of a coat, something definite, 
which has happened: but we regret that we have not been able to obtain a 
genuine glimpse into what it is. When we do you will be pleased to find that 
the coat, by the necessities of the case, will put itself together. Hoping for 
the continuance of your valuable patronage.” Such a letter would make me 
think that tailoring is not an art, any more than psychology is a science, for 
all her assumptions. And I make bold to say that Psychology, or, at any rate, 
a certein talkative lady who calls herself by that name, is not very scrupu- 
lous what she assumes, nor very careful of her honor. . . . And when 
she says that we are streams of states of consciousness, she is talking nonsense, 
not science, The soul is not explainable by physiology. 





HEAVENLY-MINDEDNESS 


Heaven and hell are within us. Many a man is damned long 
before he is dead. Many another is sainted although not yet ascended. 
And still others, the vast majority, neither angels nor devils, are in 
the intermediate state while yet in this mundane sphere. 

“Heaven” is a word which stands for certain moral qualities far 
more than for any definite location. It is a convenient, concentrated, 
symbolic expression for a particular condition of soul, a special grade 
of character. The material imagery which Oriental taste selected for 
representing vividly and visibly this blissful condition, so that the 
crudest and least spiritually developed minds might not be without 
comfort and stimulus from this source, has passed away, as it has in 
the case of the darker region ; at least, it means but little to us. It has 
become not so much a help as a hindrance. It confuses and misleads 
the mind at present, so that we need to make an earnest effort to put 
it out of our thought in order that we may the better grasp that which 
is really essential and free ourselves from these extraneous matters 
which too long have usurped the foreground and assumed an 
importance not belonging to them. 

Primarily and essentially, what is heaven? It is m constant 
vision of Jesus, and a perfect oneness with the will of God. These are 
the essential things. Secondary and superficial are the physical joys 
and immunities which we commonly associate with the state of bliss. 
These may be possessed without conferring any genuine happiness. 
They may be absent and yet the all-conquering soul, in the very midst 
of privation and pain, may rise superior to circumstances and assert 
its glorious supremacy, its unfettered freedom. That the soul, when 
it reaches its fullest development, its largest liberty, will shape to 
itself a fitting investiture, will control outward conditions, may be 
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freely admitted ; but the soul it is that rules forevermore, and heaven 
is nothing but a matter of its moods. Heaven begins for us when we 
begin to love God and gaze into the reconciled face of our Saviour, 
Heaven expands around us and within us in proportion as we grow in 
the knowledge and favor of our heavenly Father, in the communion 
and fellowship of the Holy Spirit, in the perception of, and assimila. 
tion to, our Lord Jesus Christ. Heaven does not reach its consum- 
mation, or take on supremest meaning to us, until our faith and love 
have attained their highest possible augmentation, and our oneness 
with the divine will is absolute. Hence our association of heaven pre. 
eminently with a future state of existence is correct; but it is not 
correct, not well, not wholesome, to let the word be monopolized by 
the future, or to fix our attention chiefly on mere accessories of a 
spectacular sort that are of minor consequence. The thing that counts 
is present character, not future surroundings. Increasingly this 
thought has taken, and is taking, possession of the mind of the age, 
and is finding expression in our poets and hymn-writers. Even 
Milton, two and a half centuries ago, put into the mouth of Satan 
(Paradise Lost, Book 1) such words as these: 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 
What matter where if I be still the same, 
And what I should be? 


And still again, a little further on (Book IV) he says: 


Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell; 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 


Another writer of the same century said: 


How far from here to heaven? 
Not very far, my friend ; 

A single hearty step 
Will all thy journey end. 


Hold, there! Where runnest thou? 
Know, heaven is in thee. 
Seek’st thou for God elsewhere? 
His face thou’lt never see. 
A more modern poet, after describing a stalwart, fire-proof faith, 
unfaltering, unwavering, unshakable by the tempests’ might, defiant 
of all foes and woes, fearless, firm, immutably fixed on God, abiding 
invincible to the end, exclaims: 
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Lord, give us such a faith as this, 
And then, whate’er may come, 

We'll taste e’en here the hallowed bliss 
Of an eternal home. 


This is literally true. It is lack of faith, weakness of faith, failure of 
faith that keeps heaven out of our lives, robs us of our peace and joy; 
this, and nothing else. He who says, “I will not doubt no matter 
what may happen; I will not doubt, though sorrows fall like rain, and 
troubles swarm like bees about the hive; I will not doubt though all 
my ships at sea come drifting home with broken masts and sails” ; he 
who says, “Be the situation what it may, I will not doubt,” he lives in 
heaven and heaven lives in him. If his faith does not fail, his courage 
will not quail, and God’s care will sure avail whatever may assail. 
Love also is heaven, 
Love divine, all loves excelling, 
Joy of heaven to earth come down; 
love, and the service to which it prompts, the obedience which from it 
springs. Hafiz, a Moslem Persian poet of the fourteenth century, 
says: 
, Look not beyond the stars for heaven, 
Nor ‘neath the sea for hell; 


Know thou, who leads a useful life 
In paradise doth dwell. 


Most manifestly true is it that a useful life, if it has the right source 
and the right end, if it is God-inspired, God-directed, God-controlled, 
contains the sum and substance of heaven. To do all things, little and 
large, for God only, out of love to Jesus, with a pure motive, in 
simplicity and all sincerity—what is this but heaven? 


While God is mine and I am his, 
Of paradise possessed, 

I taste unutterable bliss 
And everlasting rest. 


Whittier similarly sings: 


Alone, O Love ineffable! 
Thy saving name is given; 
To turn aside from thee is hell, 
To walk with thee is heaven. 


“Tn him all my wants are supplied,” cries another, “His love males 
my heaven below.” And still others: “’Twas a heaven below my 
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Redeemer to know” ; “His presence makes my paradise, and where He 
is ’tis heaven” ; “On land or sea, no matter where, where Jesus is ’tis 
heaven there.” The poets take this tone, they catch this cadence g 
very generally and easily, because the facts of experience so fully bear 
them out. James Russell Lowell writes of an ancient saint this 
couplet : 

Rabbi Jehosha had the skill 

To know that heaven is in God’s will. 


He was most assuredly right, for the infallible Teacher, in the prayer 
which he put upon the lips of his disciples, impressed forever upon 
them two thoughts about heaven: one, that it is the abode of the 
Father; and a second, like unto it, that heaven is where the Father's 
will is done. And neither of these things is susceptible of postpone- 
ment, or exclusive transference to the celestial regions. They greet 
us here and now. Granted that heaven is God’s dwelling place, the 
Father’s chosen house. It is precisely that which makes a heaven of 
earth; for God dwells in the hearts of his people, they are most 
emphatically temples of the living God, sacred sanctuaries where he 
delights to live. It is not a figure of speech; it is a most blessed 
reality. For “God is love, and he that abideth in love abideth in God, 
and God abideth in him.” To tell such an one to “practice the 
presence of God” is very much like telling him to practice being him- 
self, for, so long as he is what he has become through divine grace, or 
what God has made him, he is all the time in the immediate presence 
of God ; he constitutes a part of that presence ; where he stands is holy 
ground ; God speaks within him and speaks through him. They two 
are so joined, so identified, that “neither death nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height nor depth, nor any other creation,” nor all creation com- 
bined, shall be able to make any separation between them. For such 
a one heaven is not simply or chiefly a glorious prospect, it is a present 
aspect; it has more than dawned upon him; it has poured into his 
soul “the light that never was on sea or land”; it has given him to be 
attended by that vision splendid which naught can cause to fade away 
into the light of common day. 

He who knows and loves and does the will divine, always, in 
everything, without reservation or hesitation, swiftly, easily, heartily, 
exultantly, has been brought into a large and wealthy place for which 
there is no more suitable name than heaven, for it is in this way that 
there God’s will is accomplished. The chief step into this abode of 
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the blessed is through the gate of an absolutely surrendered will, is by 
the stopping of all contention, even the very least and slightest, with 
the everywhere acting God. When one has no smallest controversy 
with him at any point, when one is perfectly satisfied with all his 
arrangements and appointments, all his delays and denials, what is 
this but paradise, the inheritance of the saints in light, where there is 
no darkness at all, no night, no tears, no death? Their tears God 
wipes away, their sorrow is turned into joy, they find that in his 
service pain is pleasure, with his favor loss is gain. Their sun no 
more goes down, neither does their moon withdraw itself, for the 
Lord is their everlasting light, their God their glory, and all the days 
of their mourning are ended. They cannot die any more, for they are 
already dead unto sin and self. Dying with Christ, crucified with 
him on his cross, with him they have risen from the grave, so that 
they live to him and in him alone, live the resurrection life of power 
over all evil; the ascended or heavenly life, in which they seek the 
things that are above where Christ is, and set their minds no longer 
on the things of earth. This is heavenly-mindedness. They who have 
this mind supernal, the mind that was in Jesus, look at all things 
from the standpoint of the other world. They take a wholly different 
view of sin, of money, of pleasure and honor from what is common. 
They see this earth with opened eyes, eyes very close akin to those of 
the little ones, whose “souls have sight of that immortal sea” which 
brought them hither, for “trailing clouds of glory do we come from 
God who is our home,” and “heaven lies about us. in our infancy.” 
Yes, more, it lies within us then, and to preserve it or restore it is 
our task in later years. It is the infants, the little, little children, 
to whom the Master points us when we seek to learn the characteristic 
traits of the kingdom of heaven. He bids us look to them as models. 
“The kingdom is of such,” he says. Which certainly must mean at 
least three things: that we are to be teachable, trustful, simple. Yes, 
to be free from artificiality and affectation, to be open, frank, sincere, 
not guileful nor crafty, unfolded for the inspection of all—that is a 
heavenly trait without doubt. So is freedom from suspiciousness, 
from being opinionated, obstinate, self-willed. How sweet and 
beautiful to be thus, to be humble, docile, care-free, love-full! It is 
heaven. 

Such are they who do always behold the face of the Father, and 
have easy access to the throne. Such are they who, taken together, 
constitute the celestial city, the New Jerusalem, which has come 
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down to us from God and yet enthrones God, the bride of the Lamb 

made up of those with whom former things are passed away and all 

things are made new, of those whose names are in the book of life, 
who drink of the water of life, who eat of the fruit of the tree that 
grows with abundance ever vernal on that rapturous river bank, who 
wear the crown of perfect righteousness. They have no part with 
that which defileth or worketh abomination or maketh a lie; they sit 
at the marriage feast ; they shine with a brightness of which the stars 
know naught. Day and night in his presence they sing to him and 
serve him; they see his face and do not sin; they reign with Christ 
forever. Hallelujah! All this is ours here and now. So again we 
say, as at the beginning, heaven is within us. It is an atmosphere, a 
spirit, a policy, a manner and method of walk and work. 0 the 
blessedness which it shows to be our portion! O the restfulness and 
joy, the sweet satisfaction and solid security, the riches of glory, the 
radiant, redolent splendor! What a mistake to put it far away and 
think of it as beyond the sky. It is ours for the asking, if by asking 
we mean an absolutely irreversible surrender to the divine will. For 
that surrender brings a constant vision of the Christ, a communion 
with the Master over common things which makes the most ordinary 
life sublime. This is the philosopher’s stone which turns the dirt of 
the street into purest gold. This is the fountain of perpetual youth, 
for over these death has no power. Their youth is renewed like the 
eagle’s; their life is redeemed from destruction; they are crowned 
with loving kindness and tender mercy. Let us all have this, let us 
have all this, for it belongs to us. Then we shall never think of 
inquiring as to whether or not we shall go some day to heaven. The 
question will be an impertinence. Being already in heaven, no mere 
changes of season or place can make any change in our state. We 
shall wake up in that other land in God’s good time, when the gentle 
angel of death shall have freed us from our earthly fetters, to pursue 
with emancipated powers the very same objects that so long have 
occupied us here, to enjoy the same blessed vision of the Saviour, only 
with clearer sight, and to meet again in a permanent reunion those 
loved ones whom for a little season we have sorely missed. Our sur- 
roundings will be different and, no doubt, better, but exactly the same 
spirit which bade good night to these familiar scenes will bid good 
morning to those unfamiliar ones; and the more of heaven we have 
on these earthly shores the larger and brighter and gladder will be 
our heaven where Jesus comes yet closer to the enraptured soul. 
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“WELLHAUSENISM ON THE WANE” 


Tue MeETHOvIST Review for November-December, 1908, p. 974, contains 
an unsigned note bearing the title which I have placed above in quotation 
marks. The title does not surprise me, for I have long been accustomed 
to hear from various quarters that Wellhausenism was dead, or was 
dying. It must have had many lives to be able to die so often. However 
the case may be as to its vitality or its decadence, the paper to which I 
now refer ought, it seems to me, to be courteously corrected in at least one 
important point, because it is misleading and does an injustice to a per- 
sonal friend of mine. The paragraph to which I desire to take exception is 
as follows: “One of the latest British writers to attract attention for his 
apparent relapse from Wellhausenism is the Rev. C. F. Burney, M.A., 
fellow, lecturer on Hebrew, and librarian of Saint John’s College, Oxford. 
This erstwhile advanced higher critic has written a paper, entitled ‘A 
Theory of the Development of Israelite Religion in Early Times,’ in the 
Journal of Theological Studies. !+t is quite lengthy; for that reason it will 
be impracticable for us to give anything more than a very incomplete 
synopsis. The main contention of the article is to prove that Moses is, 
after all, the author of the Decalogue, and that the Hebrews were not as 
ignorant of the great principles of religion at the time of the Exodus—he 
believes in the Exodus and the wilderness journey—as Wellhausen and 
his disciples would have us believe.” Now, in this curious paragraph 
Dr. Burney is called an “erstwhile advanced higher critic,” and an at- 
tempt is made to show that he has suffered an “apparent relapse from 
Wellhausenism.” Neither of these two things is true in any way what- 
ever. In the very article to which reference is made Dr. Burney 
expressly avows his adherence both to higher criticism and to Wellhau- 
senism. I beg the candid reader to consider carefully the following words 
of Dr. Burney which I quote verbatim from the first page of his article. 
The passage requires close reading, but its meaning will be plain to any 
man who knows anything of biblical criticism. These are Dr. Burney's 
words: “I have long felt that the commonly received critical theory of 
the development of the early religion of Israel (that is, prior to the middle 
of the eighth century B.C.) stands upon a very different basis from the 
documentary hypothesis of the Pentateuch, and the theory which is bound 
up with this of the priority (broadly speaking) of the prophetic to the 
legalistic period of development. This latter hypothesis, with the recon- 
struction which it involves of our view of the development of Israel's 
religion after B.C, 750, may now be regarded as proved up to the hilt for 
any thinking and unprejudiced man who is capable of estimating the 
character and value of the evidence. The former is, I believe, very 
largely a matter of subjective assumption.” In this passage Dr. Burney 
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expressly claims that he accepts the very core and center of Wellhausep- 
ism. He goes so far as to say that it is “proved up to the hilt.” He 
proposes in his paper to discuss only “the commonly received criticaj 
theory of the development of the early religion of Israel.” But this js 
not an essential part of Wellhausen’s theory at all. Numerous adherents 
of Wellhausen have differed with him upon that. The essential things jp 
his theory are, as Dr. Burney says, (a) the “documentary hypothesis of 
the Pentateuch” and (b) the “theory . . . ofthepriority . . . of 
the prophetic to the legalistic period of development.” Both of these Dr. 
Burney defends with all his might. 

I am sorry that this sort of a correction should be necessary. It is 
lamentable that anybody in a most praiseworthy zeal to defend what he 
understands to be an essential point in Israel’s religion should be betrayed 
into such misrepresentation of the views of another. I am jealous of the 
reputation of our Methodist journals, and cannot pass an instance of this 
kind. I take no exception whatever to the writer's expression of the 
hope that Wellhausenism is waning. That is his honest conviction. But 
I do say most earnestly, and I believe quite courteously, that there is 
nothing to be gained, and very much to be lost, by deceiving ourselves 
into the belief that Dr. Burney has had a “relapse.” Wellhausenism 
seems to me to be a pretty vigorous theory still. If we wish to be rid of 
it, I fancy that we shall have to fight it with weapons forged directly out 
of its own armory. It will do us no good to make vain assertions that it 
is waning, and so delude the unthinking into the false notion that they 
need not pay any heed to it, for it will soon be gone. 

Rosert W. Rocers. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 





THE SPIRITUAL ORIGIN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON 


Tuenre is in the minds of some of our preachers and thoughtful laity 
a feeling of perplexity respecting the canon of the Holy Scriptures. Such 
questions as these are arising: “Who decided upon the canonical books of 
the New Testament?” “By what authority did they act?” “How do we 
know that they included all the inspired books and excluded all the unin- 
spired?” “Why was this decision delayed till after the middle of the fourth 
century A.D.?” It is not our purpose to answer the questions seriatim 
but to make some statements which will relieve the perplexity. The delay 
was not the delay of the decision, but the delay of its announcement by a 
general council of the Christian Church. The real decision was made by 
the spiritual intuition of the pentecostal church in the apostolic age. Our 
Saviour said to the twelve: “I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when he the Spirit of truth is come, 
he shall guide you into the wHote of the truth.” This is the rendering of 
Tholuck, and it is sustained by the Greek grammar. The whole domain 
of religious truth, for the proclamation of which the Son of God came into 
the world, he promised his apostles would be laid open to them by the 
Paraclete. They were to receive it for the whole world through all its 
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successive generations on the earth. This implies a fixed standard to be 
completed during their lives. Such a standard could not wisely be left to 
oral tradition but to writing, the safest vehicle for its preservation. Luke 
informs us that different writings detailing the words and works of 
Christ were many. The spiritual instinct or intuition of the apostolic 
church made its choice, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, of the best 
documents for its standard or canon. But there were some books about 
which there was a debate and their admission to the canon was deferred. 
Those books which were immediately and universally received as the 
inspired rule of faith and practice were called the homologoumena, “the 
acknowledged,” and those about which there was disagreement were 
styled the antilegomena, “spoken against.” The first are the four Gospels, 
the Acts, thirteen Pauline epistles, First Peter and First John. The others 
are Hebrews, James, Second Peter, Second and Third John, Jude, and the 
Apocalypse. Have we, then, a perfect standard? Yes; it is found in the 
homologoumena. Every essential Christian truth is found therein. “But,” 
says one, “the premillennial visible reign of Christ on earth is omitted, an 
essential truth.” The church never so thought, since it is not found in any 
one of the summaries of fundamentals called creeds, the Apostles’, the 
Athenasian, the Nicene, Augsburg, Lutheran, and Anglican. Then, again, 
should not a doctrine, like a fact, be attested by more than one witness? 
Chilliarm stands, or rather tries to stand, on a solitary text. When Christ 
said, “I have yet many things to say, but ye cannot bear them now,” was 
premillennialism one of them? Would not the apostles rather have leaped 
for joy to hear him indorse their Jewish vagary of the Messiah’s earthly 
reign enthroned in Jerusalem a thousand years, with James secretary of 
state, Peter the head of the war department, and John postmaster-general? 
Even after Christ’s resurrection the eager inquiry was about setting up his 
earthly kingdom. When he said, “the Paraclete will show you things to 
come,” what a comfort he might have bestowed by unrolling the scroll of 
the future and disclosing this pleasing doctrine! Why did he deny them 
this pleasure? Because it was not on that scroll. The epistles of Paul 
reveal things to come of a sad character, a great apostasy before his 
second coming and “the man of sin, the son of perdition . . . sitting 
in the temple of God—possibly Saint Peter’s—setting himself forth as 
God.” A sad picture is this “falling away” from Christ, which Christ left 
for Paul to disclose to the church, it being too heavy a burden for the 
twelve. Believing as we do that the antilegomena books are inspired, we 
can afford to omit them from our argument, because we have the WHOLE 
truth without them. To those who say that James teaches a doctrine of 
justification in opposition to Paul we reply that Paul insists on faith 
producing works, and James on works faith produced, and Paul’s defini- 
tion of justification is the pardon of a sinner, and James uses the same 
term to indicate the approval of one who has been already forgiven. 
Hence the homologoumena and the antilegomena are in perfect harmony, 
containing the wHoLe truth. They constitute a standard not made by the 
vote of any council, but by the consensus of the whole church, the council 
of 357 simply confirming it, just as the whole church changed the Sabbath 
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rest day, and the Emperor Constantine for the benefit of the courts pro. 
claimed the first day a civil day of rest. When the Methodist Episcopa) 
Church was formed in Baltimore in 1784 they confirmed the canonica) 
books of the Bible, but they did not create an authoritative standarq. 
They did exactly what the Council of Laodicea did in A.D. 367 and nothing 
more nor less. Neither of them added an item of truth found in the 
standard created by the apostolic church in the Biblia Homologoumena. 
Milton, Massachusetts. DANIEL STEELE. 





THE OLD CHURCH AT THLAXCALA, MEXICO 


In Mexico's ancient capital, now a modernized and splendid city, are 
many notable buildings in an excellent state of preservation which date 
back almost to the time of the Spanish conquest. The building which has 
for thirty years been occupied by the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Mexico City stands upon ground that possesses a strange history. Here, 
in the heart of the present business section, a great Indian ruler once 
maintained a menagerie of wild beasts which were pitted against each other 
in an immense arena built for the purpose. What a picture presents itself 
to the mind in this contrast of uses! On this spot, where, centuries ago, 
pagan rites were performed and wild beasts fought for the entertainment 
of savage spectators, a Christian sermon is now preached every Sunday. 
Where human lives as well as animal lives were probably sacrificed for 
brutal amusement, as in the Coliseum of Rome, Christian prayers now 
ascend and precious souls are saved. Surely this may be considered an 
eloquent tribute to the progress being made throughout the world. The 
spread of Christianity into the remotest parts of the world has redeemed 
benighted lands and the darkest corners are penetrated by the light of the 
gospel! 

A few short city blocks away from this spot, where now the beautiful 
Alameda, with its wealth of foliage and bloom and lawn, offers peaceful 
rest to tired humanity, there was maintained through many sad years an 
Inquisition whose cruelties were never surpassed by those of the Old World. 
Now, in this sweet and restful spot, fountains send up their refreshing 
waters where once flowed the blood of innumerable martyrs, and the music 
of songbirds is heard where once the agonizing cries of men and women 
condemned to the cruelest torments ascended to heaven. And quite as 
near, but in the opposite direction, stands today a pretentious chapel more 
than two centuries old, which is said to have been built in return for the 
consent of Rome to the marriage of a brother to his sister in order that 
the title to vast properties might be perpetuated in the name of a powerful 
family of that period. Where, in the days of the Aztec rulers, a huge 
sacrificial stone was kept red with the blood of human beings, the lesson of 
Christianity is now taught in many tongues, to enlightened minds, and 
Christian churches, great libraries and institutions of learning flourish. 
In another part of the city are still standing the walls of the Inquisition 
buildings wherein were pronounced the horrible sentences that were after- 
wards enforced on the spot now occupied by the Alameda. And near these 
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forbidding walls, which inclose so many gruesome memories, is the official 
home of the honorable Minister of “Education and Fine Arts”—as if to 
emphasize the depth and breadth of the gulf separating the two periods 
of history which they mark. It has required hundreds of years to effect 
this transition from mental and spiritual darkness to mental and spiritual 
light. But has not the expenditure of time and effort, great though it may 
seem, been amply justified by the glorious results? 

Until the coming of the Spaniards, almost four hundred years ago, 
Mexico had never known other than pagan worship. In the year 1519 the 
army of Cortez began the construction of the quaint little church at 
Thiaxcala, now the capital of the state of the same name, from the pulpit 
of which was preached the first Christian sermon in the New World. Near 
this pulpit is the onyx font from which were baptized the first converts to 
Christianity in the Thlaxcalan nation. These were the most distinguished 
members of the first Senate and were at least a dozen in number. Their 
names are carved on a stone tablet inserted in the wall of the church 
immediately over the onyx font and almost opposite the pulpit. These men 
had bravely resisted the advance of the intrepid Cortez only to capitulate 
to his priestly advisers and meekly accept the eternal truth and forever 
abandon paganism. Thus Mexico awoke from her spiritual lethargy, and 
today Christ is known throughout the length and breadth of that beautiful 
land. Apa B. Ta.sor. 

New York. 
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THE ITINERANTS CLUB 


A POSITIVE THEOLOGY IN THE LIGHT OF EASTER 

Pro.ocvE: Occasionally there comes into the preacher’s life an invoice 
of power aflame with moral truth. Into my own life there came, a few 
months since, such an evangel. Its message is quick and powerful. 14 
revivified my faith, illuminated judgment, strengthened purpose. I refer 
to the Lyman Beecher Lectures, before Yale University, by P. T. Forsyth, 
D.D., in a volume, Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, published by 
Jennings & Graham and Eaton & Mains. It comes nearer than any book 
which I have seen setting forth in discriminating language the issues now 
confronting, and manytimes harassing, the preacher. Never, in the 
centers of population, was the preacher more in need of helpful scholar. 
ship. The Book Concern did a service of immeasurable value in the publi. 
cation of these lectures. This article is not a review of the book, but is 
the writer’s summation of his own convictions as the truths of the book 
burned into his mind. Some of the words are Dr. Forsyth’s, and the article 
is written in the hope that many a preacher will secure the book and study 
the sweep and force of the entire message. The larger the experience of 
the preacher, and the deeper his study, the more will he be enchained by 
the sublime and living message it is given him of God to speak. Ministers 
who are dealing with the “liberal mind,” or with a laity impatient of the 
old gospel, wil see from Calvary Humanity’s awful plight and will behold 
new glory in God’s eternal tidings of love and judgment. I arose from 
the study with the above subject filling my mind. 


I. Tue PREACHER 


The first asset of the preacher is faith grounded in knowledge; a faith 
which is the cause, rather than the effect, of his experience; a faith which 
has content and outstretches his experience—indeed, the combined experi- 
ence of the church. For, as the cosmos outreaches his horizon, so the 
“ethos” of his message is greater than that of his age or of history. Posi- 
tivity of utterance to the preacher is imperative. His message is based in 
soteriology rather than in cosmology. The center of his message is the 
historic Christ, as distinguished from the physical, or from the metaphys- 
ical Christ; Christ as Redeemer, Atonement, Mediator. In this threefold 
relation to man’s moral need is the eternal fact that God has revealed in 
the cross his holiness, which is the basis of his love. Christ is the “only 
Son begotten in love,” for we, “the other sons, are begotten of grace.” Thus, 
the death of Christ is something done to God, but done for man. The cross 
embodies God’s entire moral act. In it sin is exposed and condemned. 
The preacher deals with men through Christ by the way of Calvary. The 
real superscription written is not the word of Pilate, but God’s decree: 
Mercy for the penitent, condemnation for the incorrigible, and the immu- 
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table holiness of God. It is this message, and only this, that makes the 
reacher a moral force, a creative agency for righteousness, and distin- 
guishes him from other teachers, and makes his message a sacrament. This 
message brings Easter to the soul, for Easter follows Good Friday. The 
resurrection comes after the atonement and burial, and then but to them 
who believe. This is the preacher’s message. Let him beware. But, if he 
understands, and has himself come into the new resurrection, it is his also 
to rejoice. If in the cross there is law, so is there love, and after the resur- 
rection there is light. 


II. THe Movern MIND 


How will such a message comport with the modern mind? The answer 
is, It is the most adaptable and vital and practical story the preacher can 
bring to his age. It is so because it is highly moral, founded in Gad’s 
holiness. The cross exposes man’s moral obliquity and condemns him. 
He is lost in iniquity and undone by sin. He is so in any age. The cross 
startles, it is full of moral poignancy. It uncovers man’s egoism, selfish- 
ness, estrangement from God. The positivity of such a message to this 
hour is either a stumbling-block, foolishness, or the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. It segregates society because it discriminates between 
man’s moral need and God's holiness. The preacher who administers at 
“the altar of the cross” is always modern. There is no official definition of 
the “modern mind.” Likely it is the mind of each age. But what kind 
of a mind is that? The question gathers interest. Is there a New York 
mind? A London and Calcutta mind? Is it the mind of Goethe, or 
Nietzsche, or Kant, or Darwin, or Ibsen, or Tolstoy, or what? Let us linger 
here awhile. Shall we suppose that the historic modern mind began with 
the Reformation? Luther’s slogan, “The just shall live by faith,” redis- 
covered the individual, and faith as the point of spiritual contact. Man 
was reaffirmed to be a moral person whose right it is to deal with God 
at first-hand by virtue of the High Priest, Jesus the Christ. That made 
Protestantism. This age is full of that truth. It lives among us. Later, 
another element entered into our thinking, which we call evolution. It 
characterizes our thinking, for the place of evolution as a cosmic process 
is fixed. But let us understand, for this is vital. Evolution has to do with 
cosmology. The preacher is not a “cosmologian,” but a theologian! There 
is a mighty difference. He is a messenger of grace, and a grace which is 
supernatural. He cannot, and if he is wise, he will not try to ignore the 
cosmical process, yet it is not in evolution he gets his message but in reve- 
lation. He is not to preach a “Christ evolved from our good, but a Christ 
sent to us from God.” Christ is not a product but a gift; not a develop- 
ment, but the Eternal Son. His message is of a supernatural Christ. “Thy 
throne, O God, is forever and ever.” That is his ultimate word. “The best 
contribution the preacher can make at present to the new theology is to 
deepen and clear the old faith.” 

But in the modern mind criticism finds a large place. What shall the 
preacher do with that? He is not true to his highest mission if he does 
not know what it is. The more he knows of it the more the evidence that 
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he does know will appear in his utterances, but that will not be his mes- 
sage. For he will know that the message is not the ietter, but is in the 
letter. The sheep need pasture and water and shelter. The gospel gives 
all. The dates of the rocks, the ages of the hills, the period of the water. 
fall, the origin of the soil, these the sheep do not need to know in order 
to live. They might know them all and perish. Still, the preacher must 
not be an “obscurantist,” for had Peter been that at Pentecost, the seconq 
chapter of Acts might not have been written. He need have no fear, and 
will not if his faith gives him knowledge. Nor must be become an “im, 
pressionist,” playing upon the prejudices and emotions of the multitude. 
Nor must he precipitate into an “intellectualist,” for a positive gospel does 
not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. And here is the 
crux. The preacher is “redemptionist.” Thus are we back to the cep. 
trality of the cross: the cross, God’s moral act; the gospel, his saving 
Word. The preacher declares an act and speaks a Word. But the act and 
the Word are both divine. This is creative of the new man, in Christ 
Jesus. Here rests the positivity of the message. It makes Easter. “Christ 
carries home to us not the existence of God but the grace of God.” He 
opens to us not so much the tomb (though he does that), but he gives to 
us the abundant life. Life thus is one Easter Day, or, as another has said, 
a sacrament. 
Ill. SPEECH 


Language is the vehicle of truth. The preacher being the successor of 
the Hebrew prophet, rather than the Greek orator, his speech will betray 
him. He will speak the language of the kingdom. His emphasis will be 
upon saving, instead of speculative truth. He is a praying man, and prayer 
clothes itself in contrition, petition, supplication, repentance. He is the 
preacher-man, and his garments are fragrant of the Book, and he cannot 
but speak its great words. He believes in inspiration, but if he is a scholar 
and has searched the matter through, not in plenary inspiration; but (says 
Dr. Forsyth) he should always find it difficult not to believe in plenary 
inspiration. Still, he is a student of, and a heralder of, God’s great words.’ 
How far shall he reject the classic and historic terms and use instead the 
modern? Every preacher has asked that. The creeds are historic symbols, 
and it is supposed he is familiar with them. The creed words were born 
in the fire of controversy, and are full of learning, of well defined ideas, 
of burning passion. In this matter Dr. Forsyth cautions the minister that 
immanence must not be substituted for incarnation, nor infirmity for sin, 
nor, we may add, a so-called love, fit only for weaklings, for judgment. 
True love always is aflame with judgment. Conviction must not take the 
place of repentance nor education of regeneration. “I cannot conceive a 
Christianity to hold the future without words like grace, sin, judgment, 
repentance, incarnation, atonement, redemption, justification, sacrifice, 
faith, eternal life” (page 288). We may need to clothe the message in 
modern fabric, but great care must be taken that toggery, rags, or garments 


1 Word Studies in the New Testament, by Dr, Marvin R. Vincent, should be in every 
preacher’s library. 
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too small for the man are not put on.’ He is addressing men of moral 
need, and his message is more to the conscience than to the intellect. The 
preacher is declaring not principles and forces, but obligations, moral 
delinquencies, motives, the will of a Person to a person. He is not to de 
clare a new theology, but the new life. He may do this in a new emphasis, 
and in new formulas, and should do so with a faith that has “grasp, mass, 
and measure.” When he comes to his task thus he will not be perturbed by 
a restatement of doctrine, nor by a new theology. It will not be so much 
to him whether the theology is new, as to see that it is not “liberal,” for 
that would be fatal. A modern theology may ring true to the old, and so 
may a new theology, but a “liberal” theology, never. 


IV. Tue Cuurcn 


The church is the custodian of a positive gospel. The Christian 
propaganda is: “Jesus died for our sins, and rose again for our justifica- 
tion.” He came out from God and went back to God. The church carries 
neither the gospel of the synoptics, nor of John, nor of Paul, but the gospel 
of the New Testament, in which the Christ word is center, with the em- 
phasis of the synoptic, the Johannean, and the Pauline. The church is mili- 
tant, but must be vigilant; cosmopolitan, but individualistic. Her mission 
is world-wide and time-wide. The centrality of her message is the atone- 
ment, the practicality of it the resurrection. The church “is designed to be 
a brotherhood of moral persons dominated by Jesus Christ.” This is the 
gospel for the anti-Christian mind of any age, or for the unsettled mind. 
It is the antidote for an unintelligible demand, that the church shall come 
to the plane of the age. So the church, in the crucified and living Christ, is 
the precursor of a new race,? which God has undertaken to create. “When 
a man is in Christ he is a new creation.” This divine enterprise begins 
in grace, but it culminates in the individual who elects God as his King. 
“The rim of destiny is by God’s decree, but the personal center of destiny 
is by man’s choice.” The church is often accommodative to a clamoring 
public, which is unbelieving, whereas Dr. Forsyth declares she should con- 
front the public. She will win by breaking with the age. 

This is a gospel of startling positivity—old but new. Not anything 
so modern. To this the church must be true. Her message is teleological. 
She (not the preacher so much, but he also) is the “hierophant” of God 
and of his purpose. The emphasis of her word is on her ascended Christ. 
Easter signifies an empty grave, but much more a humanity resurrected 
into eternal life. 

The summary is: God, a Holy Person; Christ, the Atoning Person; 
the Spirit, a persuading, guiding Person; man, a moral person, but in 
Christ, a redeemed person, fitted for fellowship with God in the new 
brotherhood. 

1 See Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, essay on “‘Clothes.”’ 

? The Christian Faith. Curtis. 
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ARCHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


JERUSALEM 


No city on earth is dearer to Jew and Christian, or has attracteg 
more attention than Jerusalem, the ancient capital of David and the 
scene of the sorrows and sufferings of great David’s greater Son. “Truly 
this is the most interesting city on the globe,” and will ever continue so to 
be. Historians and poets have vied with each other to describe its sites 
and to sing its praises. Not the historian alone but the archeologist too 
has tried these many years to wring out its story from beneath its 
crumbled walls and subterranean passages. Excavations of the holiest 
of places have been carried on with more or less interruption for wellnigh 
a century, nevertheless, the greater part of Jerusalem remains unexplored, 
and owing to the density of its population and the sacredness of so many 
of its buildings a thorough excavation can never take place. 

It was in 1833 that Bononi, Catherwood, and Arundale made a carefy) 
survey of some sites in and near the city. Five and nine years later our 
own Dr. Robinson, and several of his former pupils, who had now become 
residents of Palestine, spent a long time in a thorough and scientific study 
of the topography, ruins, and buildings of the Holy City. Then came, in 
quick succession, the surveys and explorations of Englishmen, most of 
them, officers in the British army, such as Aldrich, Symonds, Wilson, 
Warren, Conder, Gordon, Kitchener, and others of less repute. Other 
nations, too, have had their representatives on the ground. Of these we 
may mention Pierotti, the Italian; Clermont-Ganneau and other French 
savants; Architect Schick, who spent a long life of careful study in 
Jerusalem, Herr Guthe, and other distinguished Germans. And last of 
all, several modern Americans have rendered efficient services in the 
exploration of Jerusalem. Professor H. G. Mitchell has given us an 
excellent paper on the “Walls of Nehemiah,” and Dr. Bliss, the expert 
digger, in connection with A. B. Dickie, carried on important excavations 
from 1894 to 1897; and then Dr. Selah Merrill, whom we shall notice iater. 

The literature on the subject of Jerusalem is very extensive and 
growing every year. A mere list of such books would more than fill the 
space allotted this paper. We shall, therefore, limit ourselves in this 
discussion to two works recently published. The first is by Professor 
George Adam Smith, who needs no introduction to Bible students in any 
English-speaking country. Some years ago A. C. Armstrong & Son 
issued Professor Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy Land, a volume 
without a peer in this line of study, and one which has passed rapidly 
through one edition after the other. The same firm now publishes two 
large volumes by the same author entitled Jerusalem: The Topography, 
Economics, and History from the Earliest Times to A.D. 70. The publishers 
have done a fine piece of work. The maps, the illustrations, and the type 
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are all that could be desired. The volumes, though large, are unusually 
light and easy to handle. Nearly every page in these two volumes im- 
presses the reader with the versatility and wonderful erudition of the 
distinguished author, who begins his work with a chapter entitled “The 
Essential City,” which, to use his own language, “became the bride of 
kings and the mother of prophets: a city conscious of her mission among 
the nations, and in which was felt the presence of God as in no other 
place in the world. It was here that monotheistic ideas were first grasped 
and a religion beyond compare was proclaimed to fallen humanity. 
Perched upon barren hills, practically without water, at some distance 
from the highways of the nations, with little facility to support a large 
population, its moral influence was for many centuries unsurpassed. 
Though other cities of Christendom—Antioch, Alexandria, Carthage, and 
Rome—were by far her superior in philosophy and spiritual empire, 
Jerusalem remained the religious center of the earth, the home of the 
faith, the goal of the most distant pilgrimages, and the original of the 
heavenly city, which would one day descend from God among men.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that Jerusalem was for many centuries the 
religious center of the earth, the meeting-place of the nations, probably 
no other city has endured so many privations and disasters. Famines, 
flames, earthquakes, sieges, twenty or more, and as many blockades and 
military occupations have all united to make life anything but bearable. 
A bare list of such calamities fills 2 page in fine print at the close of 
volume two. 

Professor Smith divides his two volumes into three books. Book I 
is devoted to the topography, sites, and names of Jerusalem, Book II to its 
economics and politics, and Book III to its history in the fuller sense of the 
word. It is difficult to say which one of these parts is the most interesting. 
Different readers will be affected differently, though probably the second 
yolume will be the more popular, inasmuch as the first part of volume 
one is somewhat technical. We can conceive of nothing written on Jeru- 
salem which can be more readable than the second part of volume one. 

Book I opens with the site of the city and facts and questions in the 
ancient topography. As is well known, this old city, though built upon 
three or more peaks, is in turn surrounded by higher eminences, so that 
Jerusalem is an elevated hollow basin between the mountains. This hilly 
hollow on the hills, with its sloping ravines, measures about two and one 
half miles from north to south, and in its greatest breadth from east to 
west one and one half miles. As a matter of fact, Jerusalem never in all 
its history covered all this area. The author’s description of these peaks 
and ravines, more fully considered in chapters vi and vii, is very vivid. 
Due attention is given to the geology and water supply of this ancient 
city. This is right, for the latter depends so much upon the former. Then 
follows a chapter entitled “Earthquakes, Springs, and Dragons.” This, in 
our opinion, is the least satisfactory and unscientific in all the work, and 
yet it is evident that Professor Smith is in dead earnest when he discusses 
earthquakes and dragons. Very often throughout the book he refers to 
earthquakes when a point is too difficult to settle. But lest we may do 
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him injustice, we can do no better than insert the following. He says: 
“For the earthquakes which we know to have visited Jerusalem not only 
may have affected that exact distribution of the waters on which go 
topographical questions depend, but have certainly by their debris masked 
other features of the site, while the folklore connected with them has 
possibly influenced some of the names,” as for instance, the Dragon's 
Well (Neh. 2. 13), for was not there a popular superstition that dragons 
were in some way connected with earthquakes? 

The chapter on the waters of Jerusalem is both interesting ang jp. 
structive. There are only two springs in or near the city, the Virgin 
Spring, and the Well of Job or Nehemiah, both in the Valley of the 
Kidron. It goes without saying that the supply from these is far from 
enough to satisfy a city of any great size. Thus Jerusalem, from very 
early times, was dependent upon the rainfall—about twenty-five inches a 
year—which descended upon its stony hills. “This fact explains the very 
large number and the immense size of pools or artificial reservoirs in ang 
near the city. Besides these public pools there were innumerable private 
cisterns. Those in the temple area deserve special mention.” There are 
still no fewer than thirty-six or thirty-seven of these great deep basins, 
thirty, forty, fifty, and sixty feet deep. One of them, called the “Great 
Sea,” had a capacity of two million gallons. The exact date of their con. 
struction is not known. Nor is it known how they were filled. Did they 
depend upon the rains, or were they supplied with living waters from the 
beginning? Be that as it may, everybody knows that there were two 
aqueducts from the south; one is in fairly good condition today, and “stil} 
carries water from Solomon’s Pools to the temple area.” In passing we 
might say that water was brought to Jerusalem from about twelve miles 
south. The circuitous route taken by the conduit and aqueduct, winding 
in and around the hills, is fully forty-two miles long. It is also possible 
that water may have been brought from the north. 

We shall speak farther on of the hills and walls of Jerusalem, for 
Professor Smith has his own views on some of these points. He dis- 
cusses at great length the location of Zion, the Virgin Spring, which he 
identifies with Gihon, and places all these on the east side of Jerusalem. 
He locates the Altar of Burnt Offering upon es-Sakra, and the temple to 
the west of the latter. The question of the “second wall,” as well as the 
details of the structure and arrangement of Herod’s temple, he leaves 
unsettled. 

No one can speak authoritatively of the first settlement of Jerusalem, 
nor, indeed, is it absolutely certain what part of the land on which it is 
now built was first inhabited. There is, however, no good reason for 
doubting that the first inhabitants of this old city were people of small 
stature and belonged to the stone age. The caves in its limestone hills, 
and particularly those south of the East hill at Silwan (Siloam), and the 
large number of flint implements discovered in the vicinity, bear clear 
testimony to a cave-dwelling population, similar to the early dwellers of 
Gezer. This primitive people were followed quite as early as B.C. 2500 by 
a Semitic race, the Canaanites or Amorites of the Bible. Professor Smith, 
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we think without good reason, “leaves aside the ambiguous narrative in 
Gen. 14,” for it seems to us that Melchizedek, king of Salem, is just as 
historical as Abd-khiba of Unisalim. To him, the first “sober entrance of 
Jerusalem into history is about B.C. 1406,” when the place is mentioned in 
seven or eight of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. Strange to say, these earliest 
“pistorical” references to Jerusalem are those relating to a siege. Who 
can say how often it had been attacked before this time? 

Let us now pass to the other book, that from the press of F. H. 
Revell Company, from the facile pen of Dr. Selah Merrill, sixteen years 
American consul in Jerusalem, and a lifelong student of Palestine, its 
history and antiquity. His volume, entitled Ancient Jerusalem, is one of 
the handsomest we have seen: finer specimen of bookmaking is certainly 
rare. The plans, charts, engravings, and photographs with which this 
beautiful volume is so profusely illustrated are genuine works of art, and 
all of them of very recent origin. Since these so greatly assist in fixing 
the sites and localities upon the mind of the reader, it would be difficult 
to overestimate their value. The book, unlike that of Professor Smith, 
does not profess to be a history of Jerusalem but, rather, a vivid picture 
of the city at the time when Titus and his cruel hosts entered it in A.D. 70. 
We doubt whether there is a man living who knows Jerusalem of our day 
better than Dr. Merrill. He has passed up and down its streets repeatedly, 
has examined with critical eye its springs and pools, its churches and 
mosques, its walls and towers, its hills and ravines from tower and 
minaret, inside and outside. We are at once impressed with his knowl- 
edge of localities and sites, so that we passively follow him as our guide 
through both ancient and modern Jerusalem. He places great confidence 
in Josephus, whom he regards as “the most defamed and maligned Jew 
that has lived during the past two thousand years.” The Jewish historian 
may have been extravagant in many of his statements, nevertheless, he 
probably knew quite as much about Jerusalem of his day as do many 
writers of our time who discredit him whenever it suits their fancy or 
when he is not in agreement with them. 

Dr. Merrill, like Professor Smith, devotes considerable space to the 
water supply of Jerusalem. This is well, for so much depends regarding 
the first occupation of the city upon the location of the springs. Dr. 
Merrill places Gihon at Birker Mamilla on the west, though Professor 
Smith unhesitatingly identifies it with the Virgin Spring in the Kidron 
Valley. It seems to us that Professor Smith’s rendering of the Hebrew 
word maarabah is wrong, either in 2 Chron. 32. 30, where he gives it 
“westward to,” or in 33. 14, where he has “west of.” Professor Smith 
disagrees with Dr. Merrill on the location of Sion (or Zion). The former 
makes “Sion” synonymous with “Ophel” and locates it on the east hill. 
Sion is likewise the City of David, or the stronghold taken from the 
Jebusites. Dr. Merrill, on the other hand, locates all these upon the 
west side. This is in harmony with Josephus and Christian tradition, 
according to which David's or Zion’s gate, David’s tomb, David’s tower, 
David's street, etc., are all placed on the west side. Dr. Merrill’s chapters 
on the walls of Jerusalem are very entertaining. He naturally begins 
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with the present wall, built by Suleiman the Magnificent, about 1540, and 
traces them backward through the ages, giving special attention to thoge 
in the time of Titus and Nehemiah. Like Professor Smith and most 
authorities, he believes that there were on the north at least three walls 
in A.D. 70, when the Romans destroyed Jerusalem. “The outer or northern. 
most wall of the city was built by Agrippa I, and was the third wall jp 
order of time. In the siege it is called the first of the three walls by which 
Jerusalem was defended on the north side.” Dr. Merrill, agreeing with 
Dr. Robinson and many others, places this third wall at a distance of from 
900 to 1,800 feet north of the present city wall, being farthest from it near 
the northwest corner. Formerly there were many traces of such a Wall, 
and some remain still, as those near the Russian administration building, 
and also some 200 or 250 feet of foundations a short distance north of the 
Arab Protestant church. Indeed, many of the buildings erected near these 
old traces are evidently built from the stones of some ancient wall or forti- 
fication. Here again Dr. Merrill and Professor Smith disagree. The latter 
says: “On the whole, then, it appears to me that the third wall most 
probably followed the line of the present city wall.” The difficulty of 
locating the “second wall” forces both Dr. Merrill and Professor Smith to 
the conclusion that it is impossible to locate either Calvary or the Holy 
Sepulcher. 

The concluding chapter in Dr. Merrill’s book, entitled “Rock and 
Quarries about Jerusalem,” is excellent. Here he shows the influence of 
Phenicia and Egypt upon Palestinian architecture. The rock in and 
around Jerusalem is almost entirely limestone. The city itself has little 
or no stone well fitted for great buildings. The best quarries are at Neby 
Samwil, about five miles northwest, and at Bireh, eight and one half miles 
north of the city. In the former we find even at present layers of stone 
three fifths of a foot thick and sixty feet long. The quarry at Bireh is 
solid rock without either vertical or horizontal seams. Here it would 
have been possible to find stones of the magnitude described by Josephus 
in the construction of the temple of Herod. Some of these are given as 
25 cubits long, 8 cubits high and 12 cubits wide, others, 45x5x6. Before 
charging the Jewish historian with “romancing,” let us remember that 
today the great ruins at Baalbek have three large stone blocks 62, 63, and 
64 feet long respectively, and each is 13 feet high. How could such rocks 
be transported? Dr. Merrill answers thus: “The people who required 
such stones could have devised means of moving them.” 

Though the present walls of Jerusalem are less than four hundred 
years old, the stones used in their construction “represent nearly every 
era for the past thirty centuries.” What silent testimony to three 
millenniums of history we have in this heterogeneous collection of stoner, 
some large, some small, some perfectly square, some oblong, some rough, 
some polished and finely dressed, and evidently formerly used in the 
interior walls of palace or temple, and never intended for the ramparts 
of a city! Often there are two stones of precisely the same size, from 
probably the same quarry, the one in perfect state of preservation, the 
other decayed and ready to crumble. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


A MODERN GUIDE TO THEOLOGICAL STUDY 


Pavt Wernte, of Basel, is a brilliant representative of the most 
modern theology, the “history-of-religions school.” His latest book, 
Rinfiihrung in das theologische Studium (Introduction to the Study of 
Theology), Tiibingen, Mohr, 1908, 8vo, pp. 524, M. 7 or 8.60, is the amplest 
and most varied, though not the profoundest, exhibition of the views, aims, 
and methods of that school that we possess. The author would not have 
his book regarded as a formal encyclopedia of theology after the manner 
of Hagenbach or Heinrici. No attempt is made to give a complete analysis, 
classification, and history of theological studies, with the registration of 
all important literature in each department. Nevertheless, the general 
scheme of the work is essentially the same as one finds in the professedly 
systematizing encyclopedias. The organism of theology is exhibited under 
the three general heads historical, systematic, and practica) theology, 
with all the more important subdivisions. Having gone so far in the 
direction of a rounded encyclopedia, should not the author have gone a 
little farther? For with all its wealth of subjects, points of view, names 
and literary references, there are some omissions that will be felt. These 
omissions, however, should not be judged without due respect to the 
intended limitations in the author’s plan. His is a present-day treatment 
of theological study. But an ideal present-day introduction should, per- 
haps, give something more of the historical development of the various 
studies than we find noted here. The greatest names of the past, at least 
those who still vitally affect theological thought, we find frequently men- 
tioned; but it seems strange to find no mention of men like Martensen, 
I. A. Dorner, and Beyschlag. Our author, however, addresses himself to 
actual students, and he strives by the shortest road to set them in the 
midst of the present theological situation. He seeks to arouse in them the 
greatest interest in their subject and to lead them to a full appreciation 
of its incomparable dignity and significance, but, above all, to help them 
to open-mindedness and sincere love of the truth. In keeping with the 
author’s purpose the book is intensely personal and concrete. Herein lie 
its charm and power, for it is incomparably more stirring than most 
of its predecessors in the same field. In a clear and strong way the author 
leads the reader into the midst of actual problems and endeavors to point 
the way to their solution. His discussions abound in fruitful suggestions. 
Wernle is, of course, a most outspoken champion of “modern” theology, 
and the book is well calculated to win adherents to that school of 
thought. At the same time, and in spite of its—in our judgment—far too 
liberal standpoint, it should be welcomed by theologians of a more con- 
servative type, not only because it is free from all narrow partisanship 
but also and especially because no book shows more clearly the tendencies 
which they will be called upon to combat. 
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Perhaps the thing which most favorably impresses the reader is the 
author’s passionate plea for truth-loving, unfearing, unrestrained research 
in matters of religion. The conscience is powerfully appealed to. The 
student is made to feel the “tremendous seriousness” of theological study, 
and is helped to the conviction that Christianity can have nothing to fear 
from reality but only from falsehood and error. What Wernle has to say 
in this direction is calculated to do great good, especially as he castigates 
a superficial and self-satisfied liberalism as severely as he rebukes ap 
uncandid orthodoxy. With the frankest espousal of the newer liberalism 
he everywhere sincerely strives to help the student to a real understanding 
and an independent judgment. And while liberal theologians are quoted 
with much greater frequency than those of a more conservative stand. 
point, yet there is cordial recognition of men like Zahn, Kahler, ang 
Schlatter. Of living theologians of more liberal tendencies those oftenest 
referred to are Troeltsch, Herrmann, Harnack, Wellhausen, Gunkel, 
Bousset, Jiilicher. A highly characteristic feature of Wernle’s standpoint 
and method is the frequent—and very serious—reference to non-theologica] 
writers, living and dead. Kant, Hegel, Goethe, Schiller, Carlyle, Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche, etc., are much in evidence. The author’s breadth is mani- 
fested by his frequent counsel to study controverted questions from 
various points of view and by the aid of various masters. For example, 
touching the fundamental question whether the Christian revelation is to 
be regarded as an essentially independent phenomenon or as something 
inseparably related to the whole religious and intellectual development of 
the human race, Wernle says: “It is not a matter of little importance; it 
is rather a thing to be urgently recommended that every student that 
hears Herrmann should with open mind study Troeltsch’s essays and 
everyone that hears Troeltsch should in like manner study Herrmann’s 
Communion of the Christian with God. The one position is narrow, but 
full of power. . . . The other is broadly comprehensive, but it is 
lacking in the element that produces spiritual awakening.” At another 
point he says: “An ideal plan of study would demand that the liberal 
theologian make a special study of Frank or Kahler, the conservative of 
Troeltsch, and both of them of some work or other from the school of 
Ritschl; without this there can be no judgment of one’s own, only mere 
repetition.” 

No one who reads the chapters (in the-Introduction) on “Truth,” on 
“Piety,” and on “Ministry” can get the impression that irreligion ani- 
mates this “modern” theologian. Yet many a reader will feel obliged to 
contradict the author in some of his most fundamental positions. The 
evolutionistic philosophy of religion is here set forth with much vigor. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that the author’s evolutionary theory 
is of that modified type that gives place for a vast amount of originality 
in the great religious geniuses—an originality as over against tradition 
and environment, but not an originality that makes God an object of 
human discovery; for Wernle holds to a personal self-revelation of the 
living God. And although not ready to affirm the absoluteness or finality 
of the Christian revelation, he does declare that “in the Christian world 
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no other watchword for the norm of Christian faith and dogmatic thinking 

: will be able to establish itself than Jesus Christ and his gospel.” 
For Wernle, however, this means the rejection of much of Paul and John, 
as being not “according to Jesus.” This, of course, is characteristic of the 
so-called modern theology generally. Wernle is strongest (as one would 
expect) in his treatment of the study of historical theology, which he 
makes to include not only biblical and ecclesiastical history but also the 
general history of religion. But also in his view of the task and problems 
of systematic theology he is extraordinarily suggestive. The division on 
practical theology is strong, but yet on a lower level than the rest of the 
book. 

On many important points the present writer differs widely from our 
author. Yet it must be said that one is fairly compelled to do fresh 
thinking as one reads the book. It is a most frank, warm, and stirring 
book, and one that must be fruitful of good. An essential part of its 
good service, however, should be to stir up some one to show with equal 
attractiveness a better way. , 





THE STUDY OF MISSIONS IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


For various reasons, political, ecclesiastical, and temperamental, the 
Protestant churches of Germany stand far behind those of Great Britain 
and America in missionary interest and activity. At any rate, the interest 
is less general. It would be unwarrantable to say it is less intense where 
it exists. But while the active enterprise is far less advanced than in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, the scholarly study of missions has reached a high 
development in Germany. At the close of the summer semester of 1908 
Dr. Gustay Warneck (born 1834) retired from the activities of his 
professorship of the science of missions at Halle. This post he had occu- 
pied since 1897. It has been the only professorship of its kind in Germany, 
though even before Warneck’s appointment at Halle, a missionary in- 
spector (secretary) in Berlin had given more or less instruction in the 
same field in the university there, but only as Privatdocent. At the time 
of his appointment to his professorship Dr. Warneck had already long 
enjoyed the reputation of being the highest authority in missionary 
matters in Germany. In 1874 he had founded the Allgemeine Missions- 
Zeitschrift, which he still edits. In this periodical and through books he 
had kept up a remarkable literary activity. He had organized and from 
the beginning had been the guiding genius of the General Missionary 
Conference of the Province of Saxony, whose annual gatherings he has 
made really notable events. In Halle he gave various courses on the 
history and theory of missions, and conducted a Seminar. He had always 
a large and enthusiastic hearing, and his lectures were masterly. It is 
altogether probable that in his grasp of the history and theory of missions 
he outranks every other man of his time. There are doubtless men who 
know more than he of certain aspects of missionary activity, and certainly 
there are some that have enjoyed the advantage of a more extensive 
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observation of the field; but there is no one that has shown so compre. 
hensive a mastery of the whole subject. There seems to be no aspect ot 
the missionary enterprise which he has not carefully studied. He has 
written the one standard work on the theory of missions (Evangelische 
Missionslehre), also the best short history of missions, besides other 
admirable books, articles, and pamphlets. 

Other university professors have rendered noteworthy service in the 
same field. In this connection Martin Kaehler, of Halle, deserves special 
mention. Although this distinguished theologian never delivered a course 
of academic lectures on missions, he has published some weighty addresses 
delivered at missionary conferences; and so prominent has this subject 
been in all his theological thinking and teaching that he has exerted a 
marked influence in behalf of the cause. Special gratitude is due him 
because it was primarily through his influence that Warneck was called to 
Halle. Harnack is another theologian who has exhibited a marked interest 
in missions. He has declared that his Expansion of Christianity is his 
favorite among all his works. Several professors of practical theology 
have given special attention to missions, and some church historians, 
Mirbt, the Marburg church historian, is preparing to publish a history of 
missions for Mohr’s Grundriss of theological sciences. So it appears that 
there is a general development of missionary interest in academic circles, 
Of course the Students’ Missionary Volunteer Movement is represented in 
Germany, but as yet it has gathered no such momentum as in this country 
and Great Britain. 

The so-called “history-of-religions school” is not indifferent to missions, 
but is skeptical as to the present dominant conception of the principles and 
methods which should rule. According to Troeltsch, the dogmatician of 
the school, Christians are in duty bound to carry on missionary work—but 
not to all peoples. Some non-Christian peoples have already religions 
which, with development, will prove sufficient! To such peoples we have 
no call to carry Christianity! To this argument Warneck made a vigorous 
reply, and then Troeltsch published a defense. 

Warneck’s professorship at Halle was an “honorary” one, that is, 
without salary. It is very interesting to note that his successor, Gustav 
Haussleiter, formerly missionary inspector at Barmen, is made full ordi- 
nary professor, though at the same time commissioned to do some work in 
other departments of practical theology. He, however, understands his 
office as primarily a “professorship of missions.” 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue letters of the great sculptor, St. Gaudens, to familiar friends, 
published in McClure’s Magazine, give intimate revelations of the inner 
life of a strong, ardent, and highly endowed nature. We quote a few bits. 
His best friend Bion, a Parisian sculptor and critic, had died, and St. 
Gaudens wrote: “Night and day, at all moments, it comes over me like a 
wave that overwhelms me, and it takes away all heart that I might have 
in anything. Today, however, I have had a kind of feeling of sad com- 
panionship with him; it seemed as if he were with me while I was work- 
ing over the head of the flying figure in the Shaw monument. A feeling 
of death and mystery and love possessed me. In one of my blue fits the 
other day I felt the end of life and all things, and reasoning from one 
thing to another, and realizing the hopelessness of trying to fathom what 
it all means, a deep conviction came over me like a flash that at the bot- 
tom of all the mystery, whatever it means, there must be beneficence. 
It does not seem as if the bottom of everything can be something malev- 
olent; and that thought was a great comfort.” In like spirit St. Gaudens 
wrote at another time to a friend: “I got Schopenhauer’s book that Shift 
spoke about. I intended sending it to you, but it is so deadly in its 
pessimism, judging from the ten or eleven lines that I read, that I flung 
it away. What's the use of taking such black views, and weeping and 
gnashing our teeth over the misery of things? That doesn’t remedy any- 
thing nor help anybody. I've been told all my life that it’s best to put 
on a brave face and bear all cheerfully, but it’s only lately that it is really 
coming into my philosophy in a practical way. It is better to be cheerful 
than to be melancholy; the latter does not help the situation, and the 
former cheers up one’s comrades. The big world turns round and we all 
suffer, and men fight, and women mourn. Courage and love is what we 
all need, isn’t it?” ‘Ten or eleven lines of Schopenhauer’s pessimism was 
more than the nobler and saner nature of St. Gaudens could stand. His 
reason and his soul resented such horrible libels on life and the system 
of things. Pessimism is the intense essence of blasphemy; indeed, it is 
essential insanity—a diseased brain. In line with St. Gaudens’s convic- 
tion of beneficence at the bottom of all things and that the meaning of 
life must be good, is the recent statement of H. G. Wells, who, while call- 
ing himself an agnostic, yet declares his belief in the ultimate significance 
and rightness of things. “This,” he says, “I call the Act of Faith. It 
is my fundamental religious confession. It is a voluntary and deliber- 
ate determination to believe.” Agnostic though he calls himself, he yet 
goes on to confess his love for such phrases as thé “Will of God,” the 
“Hand of God,” and the “Great Commander.” He confesses that some- 
times the sense of Personality in the universe is very strong within him; 
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and he adds: “While I am confessing I do not see why I should not 
confess up to the hilt. At times in the silence of the night and in rare 
lonely moments, I experience a sort of communion of myself with Some. 
thing Great that is not myself. Then the Universal Scheme of things has 
on me the effect of a sympathetic Person, and my communion therewith 
takes on a quality of fearless worship. These moments happen, and 
they are to me the supreme fact in my religious life; they are the crown 
of my religious experiences.” This rather remarkable agnostic goes on to 
say that the scheme of conversion and salvation as expressed by Chris. 
tians is an exact statement of his own religious experiences; through 
despair and conviction of sin he has found salvation; he believes. That 
is doing pretty well for a professed agnostic. His agnosticism seems to 
be in unstable equilibrium. It is unsteady by reason of winds that blow 
on it out of the infinite and surges that rise in his soul. In a universe 
like this it is far harder for such a being as man to be steadily and con- 
sistently agnostic in his thinking than it is to be consistently Christian jn 
his belief. On the old question of predestination and free will Mr. Wells 
remarks: “One must regard oneself as a free, responsible person living 
among free, responsible persons. On this theory, one’s life will work; 
and on the theory of predestination, nothing works.”——It is not sur. 
prising that wonderful Helen Keller, the blind and deaf and dumb girl, 
who has learned all she knows of the outer world through touch alone, 
should exalt and magnify the significance and power of the hand. One 
of the magazines quotes from what she says about touch and the hand: 
“I have just touehed my dog. He was rolling on the grass, with pleas- 
ure in every muscle and limb. I wanted to catch a picture of him in my 
fingers, and I touched him as lightly as I would cobwebs; but lo, his fat 
body revolved, stiffened and solidified into an upright position, and his 
tongue gave my hand a lick! He pressed close to me, as if he were fain 
to crowd himself into my hand. He loved it with his tail, with his paw, 
with his tongue. If he could speak, I believe he would say with me that 
paradise is attained by touch; for in touch is all love and intelligence. 
My hand is to me what your hearing and sight together are to you. All 
my comings and goings turn on the hand as on a pivot. It is the hand 
that binds me to the world of men and women. The hand is my feeler 
with which I reach through isolation and darkness and seize every 
pleasure, every activity that my fingers encounter. With the dropping of 
a little sign-word from another’s hand into mine, a slight flutter of the 
fingers, began the intelligence, the joy, the fullness of my life. Like Job, 
I feel as if a hand had made me, fashioned me together round about and 
molded my very soul. I understand how the psalmist can lift up his 
voice with strength and gladness, singing, ‘I put my trust in the Lord at 
all times, and his hand shall uphold me.’ The touch of the hand is in 
almost every chapter of the Bible. Why, you could almost rewrite Exo- 
dus as the story of the hand. Everything is done by the hand of the Lord 
and of Moses. The oppression of the Hebrews is translated thus: ‘The 
hand of Pharaoh was heavy upon the Hebrews.’ Their departure out of 
the land is told in these vivid words: ‘The Lord brought the children of 
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Israel out of the house of bondage with a strong hand and a stretched-out 
arm.’ At the stretching out of the hand of Moses the waters of the Red 
Sea part and stand all on a heap. When the Lord lifts his hand in anger, 
thousands perish in the wilderness. . Every act, every decree in the his- 
tory of Israel, as, indeed, in the history of the human race, is sanctioned 
py the hand. Is it not used in the great moments of swearing, blessing, 
cursing, smiting, agreeing, marrying, building, destroying? Its sacred- 
ness is in the law that no sacrifice is valid unless the sacrificer lay his 
hand upon the head of his victim. The congregation lay their hands on 
the heads of those who are sentenced to death. How terrible the dumb 
condemnation of their hands must be to the condemned! When Moses 
builds the altar on Mount Sinai he is commanded to use no tool, but rear 
it with his own hands. Earth, sea, sky, man, and all lower animals are 
holy unto the Lord because he has formed them with his hand. When 
the psalmist considers the heavens and the earth he exclaims: ‘What is 
man, O Lord, that thou art mindful of him? For thou hast made him to 
have dominion over the works of thy hands.’ The supplicating gesture 
of the hand always accompanies the spoken prayer, and with clean hands 
goes the pure heart. Christ comforted and blessed and healed and wrought 
many miracles with his hands. He touched the eyes of the blind, and 
they were opened. When Jairus sought him, overwhelmed with grief, 
Jesus went and laid his hands on the ruler’s daughter, and she awoke 
from the sleep of death to her father’s love. You also remember how he 
healed the crooked woman. He said to her, ‘Woman, thou art loosed from 
thine infirmity,’ and he laid his hands on her, and immediately she was 
made straight, and she glorified God.” Several magazines are print- 
ing in whole or in part Victor Hugo’s recently published creed, which he 
at one time intended to use as an introduction to his Les Miserables. We 
reproduce here what he says as to the Problem of Evil. To those who 
say, “Explain to us evil and we will believe. Tell us the why of the 
tiger, the why of the spider, the why of the hemlock, the why of Com- 
modus, the why of the 18 Brumaire, the why of Lacenaire, the why of 
war, the why of the night, the why of life feeding on death; tell us the 
why of suffering and of sin, and we will believe. A God who creates or 
who permits evil is incomprehensible. Evil is; ergo, God is not.” To 
those who reason after that fashion Victor Hugo replies: 

“I admit that a God creating or permitting evil is incomprehensible. 

“Now, let us understand one another regarding the importance of the 
incomprehensible as an element of negation. 

“If it suffices that a thing be incomprehensible to prevent it from 
being, the atheists are right. 

“But if the incomprehensible can exist, they are wrong. 

“Let us examine the matter. 

“The infinite is scientifically demonstrated. Ask algebra. 

“Now, what is the infinite? It is the incomprehensible. 

“The incomprehensible can exist, then, since it exists. 

“Lift your eyes to the starry sky; you see it. Take up a fly; you 
touch it, 
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“If the incomprehensible exists, what does this argument, ‘God is ip. 
comprehensible, therefore He is not,’ prove? 

“Nothing at all. 

“Evil, being merely incomprehensible, proves nothing, then, against 
God. 

“Not to understand is no more a reason for denying than for believing. 

“The knowledge of God is given to nobody; the notion of God is given 
to all. 

“Everyone has the drop of water; no one has the ocean. 

“If I could explain evil, I could explain God; if I could explain Goa, 
I should be God. 

“Place a blind man in the sunlight; he will not see it, but he will fee} 
it. 

“*Hold,’ he will say, ‘I am warm.’ 

“It is thus that we feel, without seeing the Absolute Being. There isa 
warmth of God. 

“The argument of evil, then, cannot be soundly invoked; evil is a 
part of the incomprehensible. When you have explained to me the infinite, 
I will explain to you the incomprehensible. 

“Prove God, yes. Explain Him, no.” 


An article by the Rev. James A. Geissinger, pastor of our Methodist 
church at Phoenix, Arizona, in the current number of the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, sets forth Louis Stevenson's value to his generation, and 
to all generations, as an interpreter of life and a preacher of good cheer. 
“In our childhood we have no suspicion of the universe. We never im- 
agine that we could have made a better one. We are in ‘eternal brother- 
hood with it.’ Life then, whatever its outward seeming, always ‘has a 
golden chamber at the heart of it.’ Then we hear ‘the nightingale singing’ 
and the ‘music of the runnel.’ Life is an opportunity for admiration and 
joy. Even to the end, for not a few men, life is fraught with hope. Until 
the autumn time, many a man commits himself to the sunshine on the 
hills, the laughter of children, gracious women, true men, bird songs and 
apple blossoms; believes in these things as much as he does in ‘old iron, 
cheap desires, and cheap fears,’ and thinks of them more. Some, indeed, like 
Paul the apostle, grow in capacity for faith, hope, and love, with the years, 
as every normal person should; but a pathetically large number lose their 
sight as they grow older. For many of us the bloom of the world gets 
rubbed off as we go forward across the continent of the years. Then it 
is that we grow conscious of the catastrophe and forget the myrtle vine. 
We sce nature red in tooth and claw. We accept that miserable fable from 
the Orient that tells us that life is but the clinging to a wild vine upon 
which the mice remorselessly gnaw, while the dragon waits patiently below 
and the beast watches relentlessly above. Our only possibility is a lick 
at the honey accidentally caught on the wild bush at our side. A delirium- 
tremens view of life, one would say; yet a number of folk who would re- 
sent any insinuation of nervous disorder on their part hold this view of the 
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universe and life, Indeed, they seem to get a kind of satisfaction in think- 
ing of the mud and old iron, the poison-berries and pestilences, the ironies 
and hardships, that enter into the mixture of life. To every man with a 
reasonably good digestion and a normal perspective of life these fellows 
must seem to be the blue-devils philosophers, and by good rights ought to 
join the Suicide Club. Stevenson had no sympathy with such representa- 
tions of life. He does not belong in the company of such interpreters. 
From the first he believed in himself, his fellows, life, and God. He says 
somewhere: “There is manifestly a God if we want to find him.’ Spite of 
the rampant materialism in the thought of his time, life was always to 
him more than ‘a Permanent Possibility of Sensation,’ and not even the 
capitalization of the theorem could make up for its other deficiencies. He 
believed in the ‘livableness of life.’ He saw that pessimism is not con- 
vincing. Some few men may believe in it. Many other men may believe 
that they believe in it; but when they draw their chairs in to dinner it is 
evident that their philosophy of life sits lightly upon them. The multitude 
of men and women, Stevenson saw, live their lives with a relish, enjoy 
their dinners, make their jests with an unmistakable satisfaction, and 
sleep through the night. This fact weighed with Stevenson, as did the 
simple faith of the children. So he proclaims the world excellent, revels in 
the companionship of children, remembers the faces of women, is pleased 
with the deeds of men, and has an affection for his paddle. In his early 
manhood he had a dislike for what he calls the ‘Bastile of civilization.’ He 
had no lust for the glory and the wealth that come to him who ‘can sit 
squarest on a three-legged stool.’ He could not see that man’s washbowl 
has a right to be considered a worthy competitor of God’s river, if the 
imagination is to be cleansed. Yet as he grew older he came to love even 
civilization, to see registered in it an age-long and gigantic striving on the 
part of man, not wholly useless. So in the closing years our gypsily in- 
clined philosopher, carrying with him the fragrance of the out-of-doors, 
becomes something of a patriarch, with a numerous household about him 
and a personal interest in all the affairs of his island empire. In other 
words, Stevenson is the prophet of good cheer. The world as he sees it is 
a heartening place. Suspicion of the nature of things is contemptible. To 
lack faith is to think that God is not a gentleman. Pessimism becomes an 
infinite insolence, a suspicion that does not speak well for the character 
of its holder. Those of us who have been compelled to listen to the current 
mouthings of a cheap cynicism, much in vogue, who have been pelted and 
pestered with the ooze and slime of things in general, have no difficulty 
in understanding the welcome that was given at once to Stevenson's pro- 
test. His life and his word came as a clean, heartening breath of air. 
This is generally recognized. No one questions but that he has added 
immensely to the good cheer of humankind.” 
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De Profundis Clamavi, And Other Sermons. By Joun Hunter, D.D., Trinity Church, Glas 

gow. Crown 8vo, pp. 326. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.59 

THESE twelve discourses do not form a consecutive course, but are helq 
together in an essential unity, the author says, by the conviction that “Goq 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” Dr. Hunter has no 
sympathy with “the theological liberalism which finds little space for the 
culture of the devout life”; nor with the dogmatism of orthodoxy when it js 
so dry and so inverted as to have lost the passion for souls. We do not like 
Latin titles for English books, and would have preferred for this volume the 
title, Out of the Depths, but the contents are not any “dead” language— 
they speak not only to the ear but directly to the mind and searchingly to 
the heart. In the opening sermon we find the following: “It would be 
easier to deny the tendency of matter to a common center, or the tendency 
of man to draw to his fellows, than to deny the native tendency and move 
ment of the human soul to God. Its only language may be a cry, but how 
full of meaning and prophecy is that cry!—the cry of the soul for God as it 
comes to us down all the ages, from every people and from every literature 
which utters the mind of a people, and from the noblest spirits of every race, 
interpreting most clearly the voice of humanity as it speaks through them. 
‘All men,’ said Homer, ‘cry after the gods.’ In ‘every nation,’ said Saint 
Paul, ‘men seek after the Lord, if haply they may feel after him and find 
him.’ ‘The human soul,’ said Tertullian, ‘is naturally Christian. The testi. 
monies of the soul [to God] are as true as they are simple, as simple as 
they are universal, as universal as they are natural, as natural as they are 
divine.’ ‘If we will but listen attentively,’ said Max Miiller, ‘we can hear 
in all religions a-groaning of the spirit, a struggle to utter the unutterable, 
a longing after the Infinite, a love of God.’ .. . The cry for God is an im- 
portunate cry in all the critical moments and experiences of life. In its 
deep places, where we come face to face with its serious realities, we are 
taught what we truly are and are made aware of our divine relations and 
needs. Under the pressure of critical emergencies the most fundamental 
things in our life come to the surface. In our great and sore straits, if at 
no other time, the soul reveals its divine kinship and lifts its cry to God. 
It is sorrow more than happiness that drives us to God. We have a nature 
endowed with infinite capacities for pain, and there is no escape but an 
ignoble one from some form of the pain which makes the cross the true 
symbol of a large part of every man’s life. ‘Perhaps to suffer,’ wrote the 
Swiss theologian, Vinet, in one of his letters, ‘is nothing else than to live 
deeply. Love and sorrow are the conditions of a profound life.’ A truer 
word was never spoken. The tragedy in which we live is meant to educate 
us. There would indeed be no understanding of life at all did we not know 
from experience that in life’s depths we receive our best teaching and 
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training. Out of the depths have come the finest poetry, the finest music, 
the finest speech of the world. “The Bible owes its place in literature,’ said 
Emerson, ‘not to miracles, but to the fact that it comes from a profounder 
depth of life than any other book.’ Out of the depths have come the most 
inspired and inspiring of the psalms of faith, both ancient and modern. 
Out of the depths men have brought blessings which are rarely found in 
green pastures and by still waters. We never know how much God is the 
one great need of the soul till we go down to the depths. There are depths 
of physical weakness and suffering out of which men cry to him whose will 
concerning them they often forget in health and ease, and only remember 
when sickness comes in and shuts out the world. There are worldly anzie- 
ties and losses which rudely break up all the shallow optimism that has no 
deeper root than the self-complacency produced by prosperity, and which 
take men down below the surface of life into its deep places where they 
learn to pray, or to pray as they never prayed before. There is the sorrow 
of bereavement, common yet never commonplace, the pain that comes from 
broken fellowships; and in their spiritual solitude and desolation men are 
driven to seek higher help and comfort than any which the world can give. 
There are experiences of fallibility in understanding what we ought to do; 
critical hours in life when serious responsibilities press, and grave ques- 
tions which mere acuteness cannot settle; and men, in their extremity, feel 
the need of a wisdom which they do not find in themselves, and of a guid- 
ance which their fellows cannot give, and they cry unto God: ‘Lead me and 
teach me.’ There are depths of disappointment and failure in our best 
work—sympathies imperfectly met, misplaced trusts, broken purposes, and 
defeated hopes; and it is especially the ministry of failure even in the 
noblest things to draw forth the powers latent in every human being, and 
to make God felt as the one supreme necessity of life. There is the strug- 
gle with moral limitation and weakness—the sensitive temperament, the 
ill-balance of a finely endowed mind, the want of will-power, the overgrowth 
of impulses good in themselves—inheritances which make life so tragic to 
many—the struggle with forces within and forces without which seem 
adverse to a noble development, and which make the most aspiring and 
faithful souls feel that they cannot do the things they would. The psalm 
from which our text is taken is familiar to many devout people as one of 
the seven penitential psalms. It was dear on this account to Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Savonarola, Luther, Hooker, Owen, Baxter, Wesley, and to many 
more of the elect spirits of our race. And it surely cannot be that any man 
capable of deep feeling can be wholly ignorant of the saddest tragedy of 
human life which is seen in the conflict between desire and duty, in the 
effort to reconcile the ideal and the actual, and to be at peace with God. 
Who does not know of this struggle, interpret it how he may? Who has 
not cried out in the agony of it, OQ wretched man that I am, who shall de- 
liver me? When before the tribunal of his heart one passes in review the 
irrevocable years, what wonder if 


“Oft his cogitations sink as low 


As, through the abysses of a joyless heart, 
The heaviest plummet of despair can go.’ 
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Though it is only one experience of the spiritual life and must not be 
allowed to overshadow all the rest, yet the sense of dissatisfaction, deepen. 
ing into the sense of guilt, lies near the heart of all personal religion 
worthy of the name. It marks the awakening of the higher life; it is the 
beginning of the upward movement.” The sermon on “The Symbolism of 
the Cross,” from the text, “Jesus Christ and him crucified,” begins thys. 
“In almost every picture gallery in Europe we see one subject representeg 
in many different forms—the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. The old painters 
seem never to have tired of it. And in many of their pictures we fing 
standing or kneeling near the cross, either as spectators or worshipers, mep 
and women of later times. Among the Roman soldiers, the citizens of 
Jerusalem, the Jewish peasants, and the relatives and friends of the Cry. 
cified, we observe bishops and monks, saints and martyrs of the Middle 
Ages; and even occasionally the background of the picture is not that of 
the Holy City, but of Rome or Florence, Siena or Assisi. It is the way 
which these old teachers of religious truth had of telling their fellows that 
the cross is for all lands and times, and not only for the people who lived 
beneath Syrian skies in the first century of our era... . It is not as mere 
ancient history we ought to read the story of the passion and death of 
Jesus Christ; but as a representation of things which in all their funda. 
mental aspects are forever true—a revelation of life, of man, and of God, 
which is the same today as yesterday. Not merely as reminiscences of a 
few years passed long ago in Galilee and Judea ought the old, old story to 
appeal to you and to me, but as suggestion and symbol of universal fact 
and truth, able to stir within our souls at each eventful epoch of our days 
a new power of life. The temptation in the wilderness, the vigil in Geth- 
semane, the betrayal, the denial, the public judgment and rejection, the 
failure and the triumph of the cross—all these events ought to have for us 
an immortal significance, and not only because they concern the Jesus of 
history but because they interpret and express with infinite depth and 
power experiences which on their moral or spiritual side belong to uni- 
versal humanity. They have their ideal as well as their historical value. 
That, indeed, which makes the life of Jesus so inexhaustible in its fresb- 
ness, SO new and wonderful and helpful from age to age, is just the power 
which it possesses of illuminating our own lives in all their deeper passages. 
He is ourselves in advance, our Representative. The scenes of his life— 
the closing scenes, in particular—only gain their highest meaning when 
they are translated into moral experiences, and we are able to say with 
Saint Paul, whose source of inspiration was Christ after the spirit: ‘I 
suffer, I die, I am buried, I rise, I reign with him.’ In ‘The Secret,’ a fine 
but unfinished poem which seeks to represent Christianity as the flower and 
crown of all religion, Goethe draws a picture of man in his pilgrimage 
through the world in search of the highest good, coming at last to the 
cross: 

“He sees, betokening hope and consolation 

To all mankind, the Sign upraiséd high: 

He sees the cross, then lowers his veiléd eyes; 

He feels how great salvation thence proceedeth; 

The faith of half a world glows in his heart once more.” 
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This recalls that Matthew Arnold, who had been practically an agnostic, 
said with deep emotion on the last day of his life: ‘Yes, the cross re- 
maineth, and when the soul is in straits, makes its ancient appeal.’ In 
Christendom there is now, as there has always been, no spiritual attraction 
like the cross. Not a few here and everywhere, who are proof against 
many other religious attractions, are drawn by this one. It touches them, 
some in one way, others in another way, each man according to his tem- 
perament, his character, his culture, his experience; but it is only the man 
destitute of spiritual life, if such a one can be found, who can stand be- 
neath the shadow of the cross wholly unmoved. The secret of its power 
js not bound up with any ecclesiastical exposition of it. The men who find 
in ecclesiastical theory little to attract but still glory in the cross and find 
the law and inspiration of their life in the faith and spirit of him who con- 
secrated it by his death, are in our day a multitude which no man can 
number. ... Let us not impoverish our spiritual life and the spiritual life 
of our churches by slighting this source of inspiration. The supreme office 
or service of the cross is to quicken and nourish in the soul certain great 
emotions, affections, and sympathies; and if in the solitude and silence of 
our inner life, and in our associated life as congregations of Christ’s flock, 
it is drawing and keeping us nearer to man and to God, then assuredly we 
are not among those who are making it of none effect. Of all symbols the 
cross is not the property of a sect, the monopoly of a school, the badge of 
a party. It belongs to all as the loveliness of the world, as our great hu- 
man affections and needs, as our sorrow and sin belong to all. It belongs 
to all who feel and rejoice to feel the healing touch of Christ, to all to 
whom he is as dear as he was to the disciples, who, though they did not 
understand him, yet followed him, as he was to the women who ministered 
to him in Galilee, and as he was to the outcasts who fell in shame at his 
feet. It belongs to all who get from it comfort, rebuke, inspiration, some 
help to holy living and dying. . . . Alas! that it should ever have been 
used to keep alive in the world the same intolerance, the same meanness 
and wickedness, which crucified Jesus Christ. It was not differences of con- 
ception and opinion but self-indulgence and worldliness of life which made 
Saint Paul denounce many of the religionists of his day as enemies of the 
cross of Christ. Not differing thought and theory, but subjection to the 
senses, slavery to appetite, bondage to worldly custom, moral unfaithful- 
ness, spiritual indifference—these are the things which in the present, 
as in the past, make of men and women the enemies of the cross of Christ. 
The cross of Christ does not live merely as ancient history, nor as the 
center of an ecclesiastical drama, or of a theological system. It has a 
message—a real and living message—for us upon whom the ends of an age 
have come, as much as it had for the men who lived in the first Christian 
days. It only requires to be brought back again into the midst of our hu- 
man life, near to our human passion and need, for men to feel its wondrous 
charm and power.” The six main points of this sermon are: The Cross is 
the symbol (1) of the Sorrow of the world, (2) of the Sin of the world, 
(3) of Perfect Obedience, (4) of Redemption through Sacrifice, (5) of the 
Victory of Failure, (6) of the Passion of God. The sermon on the text, 
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“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,” ends thus: “It is told of the 
late Thomas Erskine of Linlathen that, walking many years ago with g 
friend over a Northern moor, he was met by a shepherd, whom he greeted, 
and then added the words, ‘Do you know the Father?’ There was no time 
for more. Years afterward the same friends made the same journey, ang 
on the same moor the shepherd, now an old man, came up and grasped the 
arm of him whose words had lifted him from his poor anxieties and fears 
into the sense that he was the object of eternal love and care, and he said: 
‘Mr. Erskine, I know the Father now.’ Men and women! do you know the 
Father? If you know the Father, then your attitude will be serene anq 
fearless toward the unexplained mysteries of existence, trustful toward 
the universe and its laws, toward the unknown future, here and hereafter; 
you will be walking through life untroubled by the things which so much 
trouble many, assured that the one Spirit behind and through all is the 
omnipotent Spirit of goodness and encompassed with a sense of the ever. 
lasting love and care; your one prayer for life and for death, for this world 
and for all the worlds, this: ‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
The sermon on “Forgetting God,” from Deut. 8. 11, quotes Carlyle’s saying, 
“The beginning and end of what is the matter with us in these days is 
that we have forgotten God.” It also quotes from the autobiography of a 
noted woman this sentence: “The sense of God gradually fades out of the 
life and heart of those who cease to pray”; that being the explanation 
given of how, at one stage of her career, the woman sank into atheism. 
The following is part of this sermon: “The Bible is the story of men to 
whom the soul and God were the two realities that stood out luminously 
self-evident—the story of men who had mastered the art of living with 
God. The secret of its power is not to be found in its science which 
plainly reflects the knowledge of the time, not in its poetry, not in its 
ethical and theological ideas, but in the sense of communion with God 
which inspires and pervades it. It is this which has made it in a tran- 
scendent sense the record of religious inspiration and revelation for man- 
kind. The Hebrew was originally the man who, as Charles Lamb said of 
Coleridge, ‘had a hunger for eternity,’ the man who had a real passion for 
God, to whom God was in truth the Great Companion, the one Supreme 
Presence in the world, the atmosphere of his life, his everlasting refuge 
and home. In this age of Christ we have a truer and larger thought of 
God into which we can put everything lovable and adorable, and for that 
we ought to be deeply grateful; but this, after all, is the vital question: 
Is God as much of a presence in our life, are we in our hearts as conscious 
of him, as were the prophets and saints of Israel? For the Hebrew’s sense 
of God is not the extravagance but the essence of religion, the very heart 
and meaning of personal religion. Religion is a purely personal relation 
to God, and the religion of Jesus the consummation and perfection of 
that relation. The truly religious man is the man to whom God is no mere 
name, reminiscence, tradition, opinion, doctrine, the memory of a child's 
faith, the first article of a creed, a sigh of the heart, a dream of the soul, 
a poetical fancy that visits him in the twilight by the sea or among the 
mountains, the sum and nexus of the elemental forces, or the symbol of the 
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unknown quantity in the universe, but the one luminous, grand and 
gracious Reality of life; the one Presence from whom he cannot and would 
not escape: with him in the darkness his sure protection, with him in the 
light fairer than any dawn.” 


The Religion of the Threshold. By Donatp Sacre Mackay, D.D., LL.D., late minister of the 
Collegiate Church of Saint Nicholas, New York. Crown 8vo, pp. 354. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

TWENTY-SEVEN earnest sermons from the fervent and forceful ministry 
of a gifted young Scotchman with preacher-blood in his veins and the 
preaching passion in his soul, whose preparation was in Scotland, but 
whose entire ministerial life of sixteen years was in America, in Saint 
Albans, Vermont, Newark, New Jersey, and New York city, the last of 
which is described as “one of the most difficult places in the world to exer- 
cise the office of a Protestant minister, . . . a field which appeals 
powerfully to the hervic but kills its heroes by the score.” Mackay could 
point out to others the difference between the strenuous life and the 
strained life—“The strenuous life is living up to the measure of our 
strength, but the strained life is living beyond our strength”’—but he 
could not keep himself on the safe side of the danger line; and so Donald 
Mackay, like Maltbie Babcock, is dead in his early forties. He had the 
natural preaching gifts of voice, presence and manner, with native elo- 
quence and fervor of utterance. He had the Celtic temperament and 
poured himself out passionately in his preaching with lavish expenditure 
of nervous force, in a style often vividly dramatic, yet saved by the surge 
of real passion from being theatrical. These sermons show a true prophet 
of God, aware of the needs around him, alert and eager to meet them, and 
in his preaching fearless, faithful, yet wise and tactful, loving and per- 
suasive. In a center of fashion and wealth, and to a large, rich and worldly 
congregation, he preached unflinchingly and passionately the whole gospel 
of Jesus Christ. There is nothing slow or tame, dry or dusty, in these 
sermons; they are quick, warm, and appealing from beginning to end. 
The subject of the first sermon gives title to the volume, in which many 
living subjects are treated with practical intent and effect. From the text, 
“The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in,” Mackay talks 
of the religion of the threshold which, he says, will bring three definite 
blessings: First, it will redeem the day from monotony, it will sweeten 
its drudgery, it will help us to endure patiently and with unembittered 
hearts the constant grind of commonplace routine. Second, this spirit of 
prayer in going out across the threshold will make us ready for the un- 
expected things in life, whether trials or temptations or blessings. Third, 
this religion of the threshold, with its prayerfulness in our coming in, 
will hallow our evenings and sanctify our moments of rest; it will sweeten 
and bless our home life. The sermon closes thus: “These are simple 
thoughts, my friends, but if we can translate them into the commonplace 
duties of everyday life and character, it will be a richer thing for all of 
us. As I have been speaking about the religion of the threshold, I have 
been thinking of that other wonderful verse in the book of Revelation, 
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where you remember Christ speaks of himself as standing on the threshold 
of a man’s life. ‘Behold,’ he says, ‘I stand at the door and knock: if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, ang sup 
with him, and he with me.’ It is a beautiful picture. The word ‘sup’ 
suggests the evening, and I suppose the thought in Christ’s mind was that 
some one had come home and shut the door behind him without asking 
God’s presence to follow him to his own fireside. The door is shut, but 
Christ is on the threshold knocking at the door. Some of you possibly 
have seen Holman Hunt's wonderful picture illustrating that text. Christ, 
with the crown of thorns upon his brow and a look of infinite patience 
upon his face, is standing at the door, with one hand knocking and with 
the other holding a lantern to guide his feet through the night. Whep 
the picture was finished Hunt asked a friend to examine it and make sug. 
gestions upon it. The friend expressed his admiration, but said: ‘Hunt, 
you have forgotten something; you have made a mistake’; and Hunt 
replied: ‘What have I forgotten? What mistake have I made?’ ‘Why! 
said the friend, ‘you have painted a door without any handle upon it.’ 
‘No,’ said the artist, ‘on this door the handle is on the inside.’ It is for 
us to open the door, for Christ will not force himself across the threshold 
on any life. We must meet him on the doorstep and welcome him there 
if he is to be the joy of our hearts.” As an example of Mackay’s manly 
plain speaking take these words to his fashionable flock just before the 
summer dispersion: “Today I want to plead especially with you, my 
hearers, who in another week or two will have left the city for the summer. 
As you love your country, as you believe in God, as you are loyal to 
Christ, do not live the life of summer atheism. Do not leave behind you 
in this church your religious responsibilities. I sometimes think if the 
angels could look into your empty city churches in the hot midsummer 
months, they might see, piled around the walls, bags and bundles, marked 
‘Mr. So-and-So’s Religion—to be left till called for,’ or ‘Mrs. Blank’'s 
Church Duties—to be claimed in the fall.’ Meanwhile, what are Mr. So- 
and-So and Mrs. Blank and their families doing? Here in the winter you 
may see them with quite remarkable regularity in their pews, but there 
in the country for four or even six months in the year church and religion 
are never thought of. And what is the result? I will not speak of the 
immediate results upon themselves and their families, for that they must 
answer before a higher tribunal. But it is the effect on the country 
districts and the people there that is so disastrous. It is absolutely de 
moralizing to the country church if the city man presents Sabbath after 
Sabbath the spectacle of Sunday desecration. And he urges his people 
when they leave the city for the country to give their support and en- 
couragement to the small and struggling causes. “Do not flock to the 
fashionable church, wherever you are. We can give you all the fashionable 
religion you want in New York. Think of the country minister to whom 
your coming, your gifts, and your attendance will be like a rift of sunlight 
in his lonely pastorate. Think of his struggle through the dark winter 
months, and the discouragements which so often beset the country ministry. 
Do not make that burden heavier by letting him see you drive past his 
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church door on a Sunday morning, when you might be and ought to be 
worshiping in that quiet country temple amongst the hills. . .. That 
is the church you should support. There is where your duty lies. Do not 
let vulgar snobbishness switch you off to conventicles of fashion that 
have neither right nor place to be.” Part of the sermon on “The Other 
Little Ships” was as follows: “We don’t often think of these other little 
ships that were beating through the storm that night on Galilee. We have, 
indeed, thought of the disciples in their boat, tugging with short, quick 
gasps at the oar, and turning at last in the panic of despair to the worn 
and weary Jesus asleep in the stern—‘Master, carest thou not that we 
perish?’ But how many of us have appreciated this little touch in Mark’s 
description, ‘There were also with him other little ships’? Out yonder, 
where the mists mantled the tumultuous waters like a wraith of death, 
where the roar of the gale thundered over the smitten waves and the 
footsteps of the storm left tracks of beaten foam, there were ‘other little 
ships,’ unseen in the darkness, each fighting its way for life, and each 
with its terror-stricken crew. Only, unlike the disciples, for them there 
was no Christ aboard, to whom in the supreme moment of peril they could 
turn for help. These other little ships had their own battle to fight. 
Here is the point—the point on which this sermon turns: When Christ 
spoke the word of peace and‘calmed that storm, the calm brought safety 
not only to his immediate followers; it was shared also by the ‘other little 
ships.’ In other words, what the Master did directly for one, he did in- 
directly for a great many others. The blessings of his peace were not con- 
fined to the men who had invoked his help. These blessings were diffused 
across the sullen waters of the lake, so that when the storm was over and 
the wind began to die away in fitful sobs among the hills, and the stars 
shone forth once more in the windswept sky, it was not one, but many 
little ships, that with tattered sails and straining timbers, but with thank- 
ful hearts aboard, sailed into the harbor beneath the hill, delivered from 
the perils of the deep, safe home at last. Such is the story. These other 
little ships were the recipients that night of unseen and unrecognized 
blessings. I. These other little ships remind us of the unseen comrade- 
ships in life. We are not alone in the storms of life. With you, though 
you may not know it, there are other souls fighting the same kind of battle 
through sorrow and temptation, and in their courage and endurance you 
ought to find a certain inspiration. Wonderful is this ministry of the 
unseen sympathy of life. It is good for us, surely, once in a while to be 
reminded of it, and to send across the waters a friendly cry, and hold up 
perhaps a kindly light through the driving murk. I once crossed the At- 
lantic in late December. We had been shut down in the cabin for several 
days, but one afternoon just before nightfall, when the wet, wintry sunset 
smeared the southern sky, I crawled up to the slippery, solitary decks. 
Around me was the great waste of waters, heaving like a fevered bosom, 
and already black with the shadows of approaching night. There was 
not a human being that I could see on deck, and one never felt more 
acutely the sense of absolute loneliness. On every hand were the tumbling, 
chasing, foam-streaked waves; underneath, the creaking, laboring ship— 
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but not a sign of life in the darkening day. Just as I was about to turn 
to go down to the warmly lighted cabin, suddenly upon the ragged edge of 
the horizon I saw the flashing of a light. Nearer and nearer it drew to 
us, and in a few minutes we picked out the lines of a gayly lighted ship 
upon its voyage. Signals were exchanged, and in its presence there came 
into that wintry night a sense of fellowship that destroyed the loneliness 
that a few moments before had been so oppressive. Well, is it not so when 
some great suffering sweeps over the soul? What is it that makes those 
greater sorrows which once or twice at least darken every life so hard to 
bear, but this sense of utter loneliness? There is a solitariness in these 
staggering griefs which seems to cut us off from the ordinary friendships 
of life. ‘Ah!’ you say, ‘no one can understand how hard and bitter my 
sorrow is. No one can realize how much I have to bear or how much | 
have come through.’ It is that sense of loneliness that makes so many 
people desperate—makes them lose faith and courage, lose all interest in 
life, so that they are ready to turn anywhere, go anywhere, do anything 
but the right thing, so as to forget the intolerable loneliness of their hearts. 
Thus discouragement becomes so often the vestibule of temptation. But 
what about the other little ships? Neither you nor I are alone in our grief 
and suffering. Out yonder on the ocean of life other men and women are 
going through the same experience, bearing the same burdens, facing the 
same kind of loss, passing through the same sort of sorrow; and if we 
could but remember their unseen presence around us, their courage and 
patience, would we not, many a time, take fresh heart, believing that some 
day the calm must come, and we shall see again the lights of home upon 
the shore? There is a pathetic little incident in the Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, published two or three years ago, which illustrates the sort of 
comfort that comes to one from the sense of this unseen comradeship. 
In his early days Stevenson was a frail, fragile little child suffering from 
a hacking cough, which often kept him awake night after night. He had 
a devoted Scotch nurse, to whom he owed everything—Alison Cunningham 
—and to whom, as you may remember, he dedicated one of his books. 
Often, when the boy could not sleep, this faithful soul would lift him in 
her arms and croon to him some of the old Scotch songs to pass away the 
hours of darkness until morning. But sometimes, when the little fellow 
was more than ordinarily restless, she would carry him to the window in 
the silent night, and across the square in front of the house she would 
point out here and there other lighted windows, ‘where,’ says Stevenson 
in referring to it, ‘we would tell each other that there were perhaps other 
little children who were sick, and who, like us, were waiting for the dawn.’ 
What a picture it is—the frail little child looking wistfully out into the 
black night and taking comfort from these lighted windows where perhaps 
there were other little children who were sick and like him were waiting 
for the dawn! Ah, wondrous power of human sympathy! How true it 
is that it is the lights of friendship that gleam here and there through the 
darkness of our nights of sorrow that help us to wait for the breaking of 
God’s dawn! Clearer and more radiant than any human friendship is the 
shining of Christ’s sympathy through the gloom of our sorrows. It is the 
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sympathy of Jesus that brings him closer to me than any other quality in 
his character. I adore his sinlessness, I bow before his wisdom; but my 
heart clings to his sympathy. Somewhere in the storm I know he is, and 
through the tumult of the gale I can hear him say, ‘It is 1; be not afraid’.” 
preaching from John 10. 41, 42, on the fact that, while John did no miracle, 
he spoke true things about Jesus and many believed, Dr. Mackay says: 
“This leads me in a closing sentence to speak of testimony for Christ as 
the secret of our abiding influence. John was dead, but for what was John 
remembered in that very place which years before had been the scene of 
his mighty eloquence? All that men remembered him for was the sincerity 
of his testimony to Christ, and it is the character of our witness-bearing 
for the Master that will determine our influence in the world after we 
have passed away. Other things that we have done, money that we have 
earned, fame that we have achieved, reputation that we have attained 
—all these will be forgotten; but the testimony that we have borne for 
Christ, the word of love that we have spoken in his name with faltering 
lips, will endure, and like a casket will enshrine our immortality. In the 
center of the city of Glasgow, in one of the old churchyards now closed, 
there is one humble grave containing the body of a factory girl, humbly 
educated, for many years weak in health and who lived alone in a single 
room. In one of the mission churches she taught a class of rough, unruly 
boys; faithfully, tenderly, year after year she told them the simple story 
of the cross, and one by one through her influence these lads were led to 
give their hearts to Christ. That was all her work. She rests today 
amidst the throb and roar of the city which scarcely knew her, and on her 
tombstone these simple words tell the story of her life: ‘She did no miracle, 
but all things she said of Jesus were true, and many believed on him there.’ 
What better epitaph could you and I desire, what better welcome could 
we ask when we stand at last before our Saviour’s face?” A faithful 
preacher was Donald Mackay. 


Christ's Service of Love; Communion Sermons. By Hucu Brack. 12mo, pp. 324. New York 
and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 

“I usep to preach doctrinal sermons about the sacrifice of Christ on 
communion occasions, but I have come to see that this is not the place for 
such. Indeed, elaborate sermons of any sort are not needed at such times; 
for a Christian congregation is never more responsive and more susceptible 
to spiritual impressions than when it comes to keep the feast.” So says 
Mr. Black in his Introduction to a series of sermons on Christ’s Service 
of Love. This being the thought of the author, or, rather, the preacher— 
for no man can forget that these are sermons in the best sense of the 
word—neither doctrinal discourses nor elaborate statements are to be 
looked for, nor are they to be found. Modesty is on every page, a readiness 
to let reputation for scholarship take care of itself without the aid of the 
footnote, the classical phrase, or the quotation marks. None of those 
marks of the scholar who is an expert at his theme would be befitting the 
serious hour of communion with his Lord, therefore none of them are 
seen in the sermons that bring one to the, hour. This is not to say that 
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the thirty discourses in this volume are not most carefully preparey 
Rather, the opposite is true; care is seen in the selection of topics, in the 
loyalty to one purpose, in the honor paid to all sections of the Word of 
God. Eleven of these sermons are from the Old Testament, nineteen from 
the New. Five are from the Psalms, two from Deuteronomy, two from 
Samuel, one from Jeremiah, one from Hosea. The Gospels give theme for 
seven, the Pauline epistles for ten, Peter and John for one each. It is some. 
what noticeable, however, that the words of our Lord are taken as the 
texts of only three of these thirty sermons, and these not the words ordi. 
narily used or rightly expected: “Christ’s Service of Love”—“The Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto but to minister”; “The Lord’s Desire” 
—‘With desire I have desired to eat this Passover with you before | 
suffer”; “Christ’s Choice”’—“Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you.” Still, our Lord is in every sermon, in every paragraph. “Back to 
Christ, past church and sacraments, past priests and creeds, past Pay! 
himself and the apostles, we would see Jesus.” No matter what the topic 
or text, this is the thought that glows in the soul of the preacher and the 
sympathetic reader as well. “A young Jewess who is now a Christian 
asked the lady who had instructed her in the gospel to read history with 
her ‘because,’ said she, ‘I have been reading the Gospels and I am puzzled. 
I want to know when Christians began to be so different from Christ.’” 
“The whole condition of the church and the world,” adds Mr. Black, “is 
explained by that.” This condition of church and world he clearly sees 
and frankly states. He condemns our “luxurious religiousness,” “con- 
ventional creeds,” and “painful lack of power.” “There is a luxurious 
religiousness which lives in mystic meditations, which takes delight in 
beautiful thoughts about the cross and in fine phrases about self-denial, 
but never once lifts a finger to touch the world’s burden” (“Love's Self. 
Expression,” John 13. 3). “We should not live so much under a cloud, in 
a depressed state, with lowered spiritual vitality. We should know more 
of the glad confidence of morning, more of the exultant, victorious ease of 
living. May not this be the explanation of our painful lack of power?” 
(“Consequences of Faith,” Rom. 15. 13.) “A conventional creed may do 
very well so far as it goes, but it cannot go far at the best. There is no 
passionate note of conviction; there is no thrill in its assertions, no deep 
that speaks to deep, no height that answers height. It does not convince 
because it is not convinced.” In his sermon on the “Signs of Christ” 
(Matt. 12. 38), he enters even more deeply into frank criticism of the 
tendency of our day. “This generation thirsteth after a sign. We think 
it an evidence of our spirituality that we do so thirst. Sometimes a crude 
evangelism, emulating the stupid methods of mediwvalism, of which the 
lives of the saints are full, asks us to believe in the great realities of the 
spiritual life because of some material signs, answers to prayer, provi- 
dences which, however cogent to the individual concerned, have little 
meaning to others. Or sometimes we have a recrudescence of the crudest 
spiritualism, spirit-rapping, table-turning, teacup-manipulating; or, again, 
we have the same claims appearing in a more pretentious garb in 
Theosophy, or Christian Science, or whatever happens to be the fashion- 
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able form of it at the time. There shall be no sign given to the curiosity- 
mongers. There can be no sign given to those who imagine that the 
spiritual can be proved by the material.” One of the most tender of the 
sermons—it reads as if the preacher himself enjoyed it—is his sermon 
from Jeremiah, “The Appeal of the Past,” Jer. 12. 2. “Memory is repent- 
ance, and repentance is a gate of life. Sometimes it works on other lines, 
not by a recollection of past failure or sin, but by a recollection of past 
faith and love and joy and peace. . . . When we have looked back to 
that sacred spot in our past, we have to ask ourselves, will we commit the 
folly, the glaring infidelity, the terrible apostasy of denying that sacred 
past? Will we harden the heart as the sweet thought of it comes back 
tous? . . ~- One of the deadliest sins of middle life and of age is 
irreverence of the dreams of youth, sneering at early piety or early 
earnestness, declaring that then we were ignorant and foolish and full of 
impossible ideals, but that now we have seen more of life and know the 
world and are too wise ever again to be entrapped into high feeling or 
burning zeal or self-forgetful devotion.” Surely a preacher who accuses 
age of irreverence should be hearkened to. He is evidently approaching 
truth from a new point of view. Surely a preacher who can so frankly 
show the weakness of men of mature life is a preacher men want to hear. 
Under his leadership, or, rather, in response to his invitation, gladly will 
we draw near to the table of remembrance and take this sacrament to our 
comfort. 


Radio-Active Texts. By Busnor H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 16mo, pp. 28. Cincinntai: 

Jennings & Grah Price, paper, 20 cents, net. 

Tue very title of this booklet suggests Bishop Warren; and if no 
author’s name were on the title page, we would know the author from 
the luminous style and lofty quality. Who but he could have written this, 
for instance: “When God said, ‘Let light be,’ and light was, the eye of 
man or mole could have perceived somewhat of its radiant outcome. But 
how little! Man has received the growing illumination for ages of his 
best perception, only to find it richer today than ever before. God gave 
hints of its manifold composition in the rainbow; of its creative power 
in the violet and sequoia gigantea; of its photographic power by its 
myriad pictures on the retina of the human eye; of its relation to sanitary 
science in the blooming faces of those who were thrilled by the warm 
kisses of the sun, and the pallor of those who did not receive them. He 
tells us that the morning stars sing together, ‘but while this muddy vesture 
of decay doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it.’ We were slow to learn 
the infinite richness of any word of God. The prism, telescope, micro- 
scope, stereoscope, and spectroscope have helped to enlighten the eyes of 
our understanding, but still we do not see the excellence of the richness 
of its glory. It travels 168,000 miles a second and bears with it the 
record of the history of all the shining worlds. It is a fit symbol of God, 
who is past our finding out. So of all matter. God never laid his hand on 
anything, or spoke to anything, without leaving in it a thousandfold more 
of wisdom and power than the philosophy of man ever dreamed. 
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‘The brier’s true nature is shown by the rose, 

The tree’s, when its bareness proceeds to disclose 
Its burgeoning buds, far-flung fragrance and fruit, 
The soul of sweet music’s soul of the flute.’ 


On every foot of earth one wants to put his shoes off his feet, for the 
place where he standeth is holy ground. Looking into the flower or the 
sky seems like looking into the very face of God. 


‘Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God.’ 


Since the material results of his word are so inexpressibly rich, how 
much more the results in the more expressive spiritual realms!” Who but 
Bishop Warren could have written the following? “It is not merely jn 
grandness of thought that the Bible surpasses and enlarges our compre. 
hension, but in tenderness also. It fills the whole gamut of human possi. 
bilities and sings its every note. It is a peculiarity of human speech that 
it seeks to express overflowing tenderness of affection by diminutives, 
The mother does not say ‘My babe,’ but ‘My baby, my wee lambie.’ The 
Lord knows all peculiarities of human speech. He does not represent the 
father of the returned prodigal going out with doubled fist to the elder 
brother and saying, ‘Son, you ungrateful rascal.’ No, in his exuberant 
affection he still regards him as his first-born darling. The huge form 
of manhood, bewhiskered and rugged with toil, does not suppress his 
glowing affection. He uses the diminutive form of speech, ‘My dear little 
laddie, thou art ever with me.’ No wonder the elder brother’s anger was 
subdued at once. So in the case of the daughter of Jairus. Often we 
have read the transliterated words “Talitha cumi.’ But we get no sense 
of the depth of their tender feeling. With wonderful tact Jesus has put 
the mother where the first glance of the opening eyes shall fall on the 
remembered face. He has taken the maiden by the hand. He uses the 
diminutive form of affectionate address. It is as if a bonnie Scotsman 
should say, ‘My wee bairnie, come now.’ The voice of tender love found 
her so suasively that she sat up. And lest there should be remembrance 
of voices heard and sights seen in the other world, and she not be a natural 
human child again, he commanded that they give her something to eat. 
And the mother, holding her recovered girl, feeding her with accustomed 
food and kissing her between mouthfuls, restored all the dear old rela- 
tions.” Radio-active describes the author’s mental output, spiritual 
influence, and life. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
Poems of T. BE. Brown. Selected and Arranged by H. F. B. and H. G. D. 16mo, pp. 254 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.25. 
In these years we often open and read the poems of Thomas Edward 
Brown, the Manxman, minister’s son, Oxford scholar, fellow of Oriel, 
teacher by profession, and poet by nature and the will of God. His blood 
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was a blend of Manx and Caledonian; his mother was of Scotch extraction; 
and his verse, especially in his narrative poems, has at times a quality 
which recalls the Bonnie Briar Bush and similar literature. Lurking 
somewhere in the portrait which fronts the title page is a hint of Thomas 
Guard, George A. Gordon, and F. W. Hannan. It is a face of which one who 
met him said: “Why, he has eyes that look as if they could see into both 
worlds.” Seldom is any volume prefaced by so excellent an Introduction 
as Mr. H. F. Brown has put into thirty-two pages, biographical, interpre- 
tative, and altogether so engaging that we long to reprint the whole of it. 
And as to the poems, the longer we live with them and the farther we get 
into them, the closer they cling to us; not because his is great poetry or 
high art, but because he touches the primal chords and common human 
heart in a noble way. In language he disliked “the obvious sweet”; yet 
often his essential lyric sweetness is exquisite and intense. He apologized 
for too frequent and facile alliteration; but that is a legitimate part of 
yerbal music. His style of expression was severely chaste, quite individ- 
ual and proprietary, instinctive and partly inherited, for to his father a 
chaste style was like the instinct of personal cleanliness. The Introduc- 
tion says: “The reserve, the polish, the aridity even of Brown’s verse have 
their reward, and his phrases dropped into the mind abide there, never to 
be forgotten, but, rather, to take on color, warmth, and glow from the life 
within.” A proper title for his lyrics would be “Spiritual Songs,” marked 
by appreciation of Man, love of Nature, and quest of the Divine. His spirit- 
ual life permeates and governs his intellectual and moral being, and gives 
to his work its unity of tone. To him nature is the direct manifestation of 
God and a medium through which we read him. Brown was much given 
to lonely communion with the God he felt in nature, as in long solitary 
walks upon the moors and downs. He said: “In my life I have been 
much alone. It cannot be helped; where is the real comrade? I never 
had one. The absolute self is far within, and no human being can reach 
us. I will not cant, but God reaches us, and He only.” Brown’s mood in 
the presence of nature was one of passionate contemplation and surrender 
to her influences; and he was so retentive of impressions that his brain 
seemed packed with sunsets. His large receptivity of spirit is almost 
feminine. As to the great problems of life and destiny, he did not 
think the intellect alone competent to deal with and decide them; mere 
intellectual processes do not reach the roots. He disparaged genius, 
saying: “Genius is intellectual, not moral. For instance, it seems probable 
that the greatest genius in the universe is the devil.” For him certain 
deep intuitions are profounder than formal knowledge, and there is a 
logic of the heart superior to the “languaged logic” of the brain. The 
merely rational solutions of high problems did not satisfy him; he found 
more certitude and comfort in spiritual solutions. As to the problem of a 
future life, he said: “Apart from revelation, the matter is a question of 
metaphysics. . . . And metaphysically, the balance is in favor of a 
future life. To a skeptical nature like mine, the balance is everything. 
That is what I got ages ago from my own reflections, helped by Plato and 
confirmed by Butler. It was done for me once for all. I cannot reopen 
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these metaphysical problems. Let sleeping dogs lie. Must I always jp 
breaking stones on the road to heaven?” When T. E. Brown fell into the 
negative, indecisive, or depressed mood, an experience of anxiety, suffering, 
or loss would bring him through into the confident, positive and affirma. 
tive mood. Here is one of his declarations after coming out of the mist: 
“One thing emerges—my absolute belief in immortality. I am not natura). 
ly a materialist; that is not a plant native to my mind; but in low, dy 
moods scales of materialism have sometimes grown upon my eyes. They 
vanish now utterly, and I am dazzled into clear conviction; my soy) 
rebounds iato sure belief. Now I feel my body to be nothing but ay 
integument, and the tie which binds me to matter seems casual anq 
momentary. Men who go in for new religions must not apply to me. | 
am content to drink the blessed old vintage. When I drink it new in my 
Father’s Kingdom, all these bothers will be overpast.” With the 
rationalist skeptic Brown will not trouble to argue, nor will he submit the 
convictions of his soul to unsympathetic criticism. This is what he says: 


I have a faith as strong as steel, 
Whether it is old or new, 

Shall I to you its form reveal? 
Certainly not to you, my friend, 
Certainly not to you. 


I have a hope that streaks my night 
With bars of heavenly blue. 

Shall I to you its source indite? 
Certainly not to you, my friend, 
Certainly not to you. 


I have a rock from which my foes 
Serenely I can view. 

Shall I to you its place disclose? 
Certainly not to you, my friend, 
Certainly not to you. 


For you’re so “well informed,” dear sir, 
That if my thoughts are due 

To any man, I do aver 
It’s certainly not to you, my friend, 
Certainly not to you. 


T. E. Brown writing of oneness with God holds that he is one with God 
who keeps the homely decent laws of life; and in whose flesh and spirit, 
whether he wakes or sleeps, God’s will is done: and he is one with God who 
schools himself to think with the All-thinking One, and whose thinking is 
God-riveted. And he is one with God who regards all pains as partial and 
transient, and looks upon the jars and shocks and roughnesses of life as 
only “ripples parted from the gold-beaked prow wherewith God’s galley 
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ever onward strains.” And he is one with God who is sure that every true 
endeavor of the human soul “yields to God forever and forever a joy that 
js more ancient than the hills.” 

One of Brown’s marked characteristics is his passionate belief in the 
splendor and sacredness of womanhood. When Hardy’s Tess was published 
he was hurt and indignant at its tampering with chastity; and when an 
apologist for the book said that “the heroine was condemned under an 
arbitrary law, not founded in nature,” Brown responded with amazement 
and resentment: “The law of chastity not founded in nature? A false 
and abominable doctrine!” He lived on a level where the dross of car- 
nality is purged in the flame of a higher passion; and he held that for every 
manly man and undegraded woman the law of chastity is founded in 
nature and supported by the deepest human instincts. Brown learned 
from his father to pity and love and help poor outcasts. His father had 
a way of treating the outcasts not only with considerateness but with a 
grave sort of respect. He respected all his human fellow-creatures as 
God’s children, however erring and fallen; respected them for what they 
might become, by God’s help—yes, even they, for whom the hard world 
had no pity. To such T. E. Brown’s minister father was, he says, a port 
of peace. He didn’t fight shy of them, nor scowl at them. He would have 
considered he was taking a liberty with them if he had thrown up their 
sins to them. And a parson who didn’t reproach and rebuke them, but 
was simply bent on helping them decently and kindly with their ruined 
lives, seemed to them a true representative of the pitying heavenly Father, 
a real disciple of Him who refused to speak harshly to a poor ill-used woman 
and turned his severity on those who were pursuing and persecuting her. 
This spirit, which was in T. E. Brown, as before in his father, has tender, 
beautiful, and holy expression in the two narrative poems, “Mary Quayle” 
and “Bella Corry,” the close and climax of the latter being one of the most 
inexpressibly sacred things in modern poetry. In his native Isle of Man, 
which he called his “only true home on this earth,” Brown loved especially 
the plain, simple, unspoiled country folk. Walter Pater wrote of Words- 
worth: “He chooses to depict people from humble life, because, being 
nearer to nature than others, they are more impassioned, certainly more 
direct in their expression of passion than other men; it is for this direct 
expression of passion that he values their humble words.” What was 
true of Wordsworth was true of T. E. Brown. He wrote: “This class of 
what I suppose you would call peasant women (I hate the word) seems 
made for the purpose of rectifying everything and redressing the balance 
and inspiring us with that awe which the immediate presence of absolute 
womanhood should create in the plain practical woman, with the out- 
spoken throat and the eternal eyes. . . . Here for instance is a ‘peas- 
ant’ woman that talks like a bugle, and in everything sees God.” Brown 
speaks of himself as “a Celt, a good deal hardened and corrupted by the 
Saxon.” He has, one might say, a Celtic heart and a Saxon mind. We 
have saved little room for samples of his poetry, but take a brief bit or 
two, “My Garden,” for instance: 
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A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 

The veriest school 

Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 

Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 
"Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


Take this verse, “God is Love”: 


At Derby Haven in the sweet Manx land 
A little girl had written on the sand 
This legend: “God is love.” But when I said, 
“What means this writing?” thus she answered: 
“It’s father that’s at sea, 
And I come here to pray, 
And . . . God is love.” My eyes grew dim— 
Blest child! in heaven above 
Your angel sees the face of Him 
Whose name is Love. 


Here speaks his sympathy with merry birds: 


O Blackbird, what a boy you are! 
How you do go it! 

Blowing your bugle to that one sweet star— 
How you do blow it! 

And does the star hear you, Blackbird boy, so far? 
Or do you waste your breath? 

“Good Lord, she is so bright 

To-night !” 
The blackbird saith. 


When his little child died this is the letter T. E. Brown wrote to God: 


O God, to thee I yield 
The gift thou gavest most precious, most divine! 
Yet to what field 
I must resign 
His little feet 
That were so very fleet, 
I muse. O, joy to think 
On what soft brink 
Of flood he plucks the daffodils, 
On what empurpled hills 
He stands, Thy kiss all fresh upon his brow, 
And wonders, if his father sees him now. 


In some thoughtful and cultivated homes, where real people live, the 
poems of Thomas Edward Brown, of which we have given no adequate 
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samples, are prized and read. And if we had to take our choice between 
Swinburne’s poetry or all the verses of the present poet laureate and 
the little book before us, we should keep Brown and let Alfred Austin and 


Swinburne go. 


The Poems of a Child, ByJvtta Coorzy. With an Introduction by Richard Le Gallienne, 
16mo, pp. 151. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1, net. 


Tuoven over four years old, this little book is so unique and typical 
as to invite a notice. The child poet is a phenomenon which seldom 
emerges distinctly, though childhood often seems a region of imagination . 
full of fancies such as dreams and poems might be made of. The child- 
mind is doubtless often touched by poetic gleams, but the gift of expres- 
sion and of artistic arrangement is a rare endowment. For it there is 
required an exceptionally fine and sensitive nature in the child, contact 
with sources of poetic suggestion, and a fostering atmosphere of intel- 
ligence and culture enveloping the child’s life. The phenomenon of child 
poetry has been studied by savants and discussed in learned societies, 
with not much result except to call attention to it as a botanist might bid 
us look at a rare bloom, the cause and nature of which he can no more 
explain than Tennyson could understand the “flower in the crannied wall.” 
Forty years ago Lord Houghton, addressing the Philosophic Society in 
London, spoke of the instinctive poetry of very young children as being 
divine and oracular, and gave some curious instances of this phenomenon 
in his own little girl between six and seven years old. These verses by 
Julia Cooley, with more than a hundred titles, were written between the 
ages of six and eleven. They are sincere, spontaneous, happy, and sweet. 
Their art is instinctive and artless, but effective, often as winsome as a 
child’s eye or a child's kiss. Bliss Carman says: “A book is written only 
for him who finds it, rather, for him whom it finds; it may be no more to 
him than the smiling salutation of a child in the street.” Well, Julia 
Cooley's little book comes near to being “the smiling salutation of a child,” 
and many of her little verses find us as surely as a child’s merry laughter is 
music to older ears, and as irresistibly as the soft touch of tiny fingers 
can subdue attention and evoke response. When our little poet was about 
six years old, and could neither read nor write nor spell, she poured out 
little verses, which made themselves in her mind. At that age the 
beautiful meadows and flowers and sunshine filled her with rapture and 
set her heart singing. At that early age occurred an incident about which 
Julia’s mother wrote to Julia’s father one mid-October day thus: “Sunday 
is Julia's helpless day. On other days she roams from one end of the 
farm to the other and asks no odds of anyone. [Her grandfather’s farm 
at Seymour, Connecticut, where Julia and her mother spent their sum- 
mers.] Yesterday she came in from the hill, where she had been husking 
corn with Hull and Henry, rosy and bright-eyed and beautiful. She said 
she had made up a little song.” And the inspired six-year-old chanted in 
a stirring monotone these lines which the mother wrote down: 
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Walking on the hill, I saw five little dandelions with yellow dresses on. 
They thought it was summer. 

But six had gone to seed and had their white dresses on. 

They knew it was fall. 


Later she came in from the fields again, “smiling with the ecstasy of 
composition.” When her mother was ready with pencil and paper to take 
it down, the child sang again, as a bird might warble, her out-bubbling 
little song: 

It was an autumn day; 
The leaves had turned brown and yellow and red 
And were gently falling. 
It was an autumn day. 


In these and similar verses, says Mr. Le Gallienne, we see a six-years’ 
child “making nature pictures out of words with a vivid simplicity of 
impression, an instinct of economy and directness, and a native sense of 
form truly astonishing.” At one time Julia seems to have had a notion 
that somebody might think her a moping, bookish, indoor child; so she 
corrected this misunderstanding by two verses entitled “The Happy One”: 


I'm not the silent one. 

I’m not the one that sits and reads the livelong day. 

I’m not the stone, the nestling bird, or the shadow of the stone, 

I'm the romping, scampering one. 

I’m the one who runs and sings among the flowering fields. 

I'm like the leaves, the grass, the wind, the happy little butterfly and the little 
scampering clouds. 


“What a picture of a happy child, made by herself,” exclaims Le 
Gallienne, who thinks that fascinating bit of poetry is good enough for 
anyone to have written, but as the work of a child of eight is marvelous. 
“Note,” he says, “the remarkably observed and selected images of stillness 
and silence in the third line—‘the stone, the nesting bird, or the shadow 
of the stone’—and the similarly fortunate images of happy, sunny move- 
ment in the last line. And how alive the whole little poem is with the 
‘romping, scampering’ feeling! ‘I’m the one who runs and sings among 
the flowering fields.” What a lovely line that is! And note, too, the 
remarkable sense of form, of prose rhythm, in her use of a formless meter— 
quite a difficult achievement.” To have seen this romping, scampering one 
running, singing in the flowering fields of the Wooster farm at Seymour, 
would make us the richer by one more beautiful and indestructible mem- 
ory; and simply to imagine the picture makes us recall a sentence from 
Virgil’s Georgics: “O, for the fields and the streams of Spercheios, and 
the hills animated by the romping of the Lacenian girls, the hills of 
Taygetus.” One thing we notice in this little artist is her awareness of 
the world which surrounds the pictures which she paints, and the self- 
possession manifest in her quick self-recovery from the spell of any scene 
she pictures. What we mean is illustrated particularly in two of her 
sketches. One is this: 
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Three little girls at play jumping rope; 
The clouds are black above them, but they do not see, 
They are so preoccupied in their play. 


That is the picture, complete. And then in the next line she turns 
our eyes from it to something outside it, and frames the picture, so to 
speak, with its environment, in the line, “The shy squirrel knew that rain 
was coming.” That contrasting of the observant squirrel with the ab- 
sorbed and oblivious girls, that one last touch, both finishes the picture 
and frames it. We see the picture all the better by glancing at the chip- 
munk darting about near by, and seeing the environing world in which 
he runs and roams. Another example of this same artistic touch is in her 
picture of “A Quiet Home”: 


Mamma sits in her chair reading a book, 

Papa sits in his armchair reading the newspaper, 

Sister sits in her little chair with her doll, drawing, 

And baby sits on the floor with his picture book and rag doll: 
Such a happy family, all by the quiet fire! 


That is the picture, complete. But Julia does not leave her sketch of 
this sweet domestic interior until she has framed it with the wide world 
and the illumined sky, which she does with a glance out the window 
and with this framing final line: “And the great red sun seems just as 
happy.” One curious thing is that though she herself was a part of the 
domestic circle she paints, she keeps herself out of the picture, except as 
inference may put her in. We feel sure that we have not attributed to 
these child poems an artistry which is not there. We lack only space to 
point out other fine artistic strokes and touches of this untaught and 
unconscious little artist, who did but sing because she must and piped 
but as the linnets do. Once, when a magazine offered a prize for the best 
poem on “Youth” written by a child, Julia decided to compete, and wrote 
the following: 


Ah! Youth, fair envy of hoary Time— 
I would that ever I could hear thy merry chime. 
Thy laughter is a pleasure to old age. 


Having proceeded so far she showed the lines to her mother, who 
expressed the opinion that no editor would believe them to be the work of 
a child. “O, I see,” said Julia, “you want a baby poem.” And forthwith 
she produced this: 


When I was young I loved the birds and bees, 
I loved the sky, I loved the sighing trees, 

I loved the fields, I loved the babbling stream, 
And all day long I used to dream and dream 
Of all the lovely things I saw and heard— 
The hill, the field, the little singing bird. 
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“When I was young”! O, precocious and most venerable little maid, 
neither your aged airs nor the entire verse itself was likely to make the 
grizzled old editor believe your poem was written by a child under tey, 
And, indeed, you seem altogether an incredible little person. If you were 
not so dogmatically and point-blankedly certified to us, we should belieye in 
your existence only as we believe in the elves and the swamp fairies and 
wood fairies and sunbeam fairies who used to be your playmates, and whom 
we could as easily find as we could find the little girl you used to by. 
Will you please explain to us, dear Julia, what has become of that 
“romping, scampering” little girl who wrote all this bookful of chijg 
poetry? Some of us would like to catch her and keep her for our play. 
mate forever and ever. We have noticed this book because it presents the 
most marked and fully developed instance known to us of that rare ang 
mysterious phenomenon, the precocious, instinctive, spontaneous, anq 
seemingly inspired artistic poetry of childhood—an observed and indig. 
putable variation from the usual manifestations of human faculty ang 
power; a seemingly miraculous variation which none of the learned 
societies can disprove or explain any more than they can disprove or 
explain that other divine inspiration manifest in the Holy Scriptures, 
No one can close this book of verses without a tender feeling toward the 
child who wrote them; nor without wondering what sort of woman she 
will be; and in more than one reader’s heart a prayer will start, that one 
of God’s great guardian guiding angels may attend her life, “stand on the 
deck and spread his wings for sails.” Just as we close Julia Cooley's 
book we catch sight of some words from a ten-year-old’s experience which 
have some value for ministers and other writers. She remarks that, if 
you are fully prepared and your mind in the proper mood, you can do 
much better at writing than if you just sit down in haste and say “I'll 
do it” without further preparation or inspiration; and that, however good 
the poem (or sermon) may be, it would have been better if it had been 
thought about more beforehand. That is her idea. Yes, dear child, you 
are quite right in that. We ourselves have found it so. We are not speak- 
ing now to any grown-up; we are talking to the little girl who used to be, 
and who, in writing to her familiars, used to sign herself “Joo-Coo.” Little 
“Joo-Coo,” come back; the fairies are lonely without you. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Reminiscences of Bishops and Archbishops. By Henry Copman Potter. 8vo, pp. 225 

New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, cloth, $2.00. 

More interesting often than set and formal history is a book of in- 
cidents and personal reminiscences. A notice of the volume before us 
might be worth while if only for the exemplary value of the following 
incident concerning Dr. Eastburn, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. Bishop Potter tells the story: “I was leaving his study one 
morning when the bell rang; and the Bishop, stepping to a window that 
commanded the front door, said: ‘Wait a moment, Potter. Here comes 4 
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committee, and I should like to have you present while I receive them.’ 
The committee was from a suburban parish whose rector was a man 
already known by his pen, of eccentric habits, but of rare gifts. He had 
made himself obnoxious in the family of one of the vestry by declining 
to continue in it as a ‘table boarder’ when he found the table impossible; 
and the committee had come, at the instigation of the lady whose table 
he had deserted, to denounce him as an opium-eater. The Bishop heard 
the charge (which I may say here was false) with a pained surprise. 
which he at once proceeded to express; and then, after a moment's pause, 
he said: ‘I suppose, gentlemen, you wish me to take canonical action in 
this painful business, and I shall proceed to do so. But, to that end, it is 
necessary that the charge should be presented to me in writing, and that 
you should subscribe your names to it.’ At this suggestion the faces of 
the committee underwent a sudden transformation, and with one accord 
they sprang to their feet, their spokesman exclaiming: ‘O, no, Bishop! 
We couldn't do that! We don’t want to sign anything. We merely wished 
to come and tell you what you have heard, and leave the matter in your 
hands. But we couldn’t sign any paper.’ ‘No,’ said the Bishop, while his 
whole form dilated with the indignation which was seething within him. 
‘No! You will not stand behind your charge, when you are called upon to 
do it: but, though you know that a clergyman’s reputation is well-nigh 
as sensitive as a woman's, you will do all that you can to destroy it; and 
when you are asked to subscribe to your own accusation you will refuse.’ 
The Bishop had risen from his seat, and was moving toward his study 
door as he continued: ‘Do you know, gentlemen, what the Rev. Dr. 

would do if he were a layman? He would horsewhip you—and so would I! 
Good morning, gentlemen!’ And the Bishop swung open the door and 
bowed them out.” Well done, Bishop Eastburn! The following is about 
Bishop Williams, of Connecticut. At a dinner, a prying person who sat 
next him pressed the Bishop inquisitively about the affairs of one of 
his clergy with some such question as, “Has the Rev. Mr. So-and-So said 
anything to you about such and such matters?” And the prudent 
Bishop quietly replied: “Nothing to speak of, sir.” Bishop Williams never 
married. One of his private secretaries once called his attention to a 
facetious statement in a newspaper to the effect that they were proposing 
to put a tax on bachelors. “Read it,” said the Bishop. The secretary then 
read it in full, to the effect that upon young bachelors the tax was to be 
light, but as years increased and probabilities of change diminished, the 
tax was to be made more and more weighty, until to those upward of 
seventy—as the Bishop then was—it was to amount to some hundreds of 
dollars annually. The secretary read the latter part with something of a 
gusto. When he had finished, the Bishop said, calling the secretary by 
name, “P———, it comes high, but it’s worth it.” When John Williams had 
been consecrated bishop, he wrote that day in his private diary the words 
of Ecclesiasticus: “If thou be made a master, lift not thyself up, but be 
among them as one of the rest.” In 1865, when Dr. Robert Clarkson, pastor 
of a great parish in Chicago, where he was doing a mighty work, was 
elected to be missionary bishop of Nebraska, now a great and prosperous 
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state, but then a frontier wilderness, sprinkled here and there wii}; little 
settlements of log cabins and small clapboard houses, he told his congre. 
gation of his struggle and his decision in the following words: “Entirely 
unexpected, the announcement came upon me. The very though of the 
necessary severing of ties, and disturbing of the associations of seyonteoy 
years of a happy pastorate, was more than I could bear. And While ] 
was enduring anguish and agitation in the balancing of inclination with 
duty, such as I pray God I may never again experience, I went to one of 
the bishops, and told him that I could not and would not go, and laid 
before him the reasons for my decision—ultimate, as I then thought it 
When I told him of my ministry here, commenced in the fervor and 
enthusiasm of youth, and deep-rooted in the spiritual services and )astoral 
experiences of so many years, of my flock united in a most remarkable 
degree, and precious to me, every one, without an exception, and of my 
delightful home, filled with numberless testimonials of your attachment, 
and of my beautiful church, every stene of which was cemented by my 
anxieties and my prayers, and of the city with which I had grown up, the 
only dwelling place of my manhood’s years, the birthplace of my children, 
and the sleeping ground of my dead, I supposed that this was enough to 
satisfy any reasonable man that I ought not to be asked to go. His only 
reply, as he laid his hand upon my shoulder, and looked me calmly in the 
eye, was: ‘Your Master in heaven left infinitely more than this for you. 
Life is short. The account you must give will be strict. Go where he 
has sent you,’ What could I say? Shame and silence sealed my lips. 
From that hour the more I thought over the matter, and the more | 
prayed over it, and the more I discussed it with holy men, who believe 
that there is a God, and that there are such things as duty, accountability, 
necessary self-surrender, and the baptism of the Holy Ghost, the clearer 
grew the whole subject, the more insignificant and sinful seemed the 
thought of the personal sacrifice involved, and the more imperative became 
the demand of conscience; and, although I reserved the right of final 
decision until I came home, and did not definitely determine until since 
my return, yet every day has settled me firmer in the conviction best 
expressed in the lines of the text, ‘What am I that I could withstand God?” 
It was with such a conception of duty that Bishop Clarkson turned his 
back upon his great city parish and went forth to the wilderness and its 
privations. No greater personality appears in these reminiscences than 
Phillips Brooks. Here is part of what is said: “Personally, he was a 
great character. Intellectually, we might call him a genius of the highest 
order in the application of the good news of Christ to everyday, modern 
life. His distinction and originality were there. Others have shared his 
profound faith and broad, inclusive love; but who has had such 
buoyancy of hope as he? such sublime confidence that all must come right 
in God’s own world, which Jesus was born in and died for, where the 
Holy Spirit was a deathless presence and power? Partly it was a native 
endowment, but it was a Christian grace also, cultivated through seasons 
of anxiety and of sorrow, ripened by experience of what good things God 
had wrought. The young were drawn to him, as to one who, in this as in 
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so much else, never ceased to be a boy, and the old retricked their beams, 
and found ‘glad, confident morning’ again. It was a hopefulness that did 
not make him rash or presumptuous, but only glad and humble, and 
calmly expectant; sure of God’s great purpose and tender mercy, sure that 
man was able to hold countless treasures from the divine influx; sure that 
God was ever reaching out toward the accomplishment of his ideal for 
humanity onee revealed to us in Jesus Christ. All things were at work 
for his good, our good, all men’s good, and what glories were in reserve 
go soon as we loved the Lord Jesus! It was a hope so strong and vital as 
at times to seem unreasoning. Leave God out of the premises, it was 
indeed unreasonable. But holding to him it had a right to be, and never 
fog could damp nor storm could shake it.” When Phillips Brooks became 
a member of the House of Bishops, he modestly refrained for a long period 
from taking part in the discussions. The occasion which at last brought 
him to his feet was the report which submitted the draft of a new hymnal. 
Brooks missed from it one good old hymn which he was not willing to 
spare. His plea was brief but effective: “A hymn may have several 
vyalues—a doctrinal value, a literary value, or that still greater value 
which comes from its long and intimate and cherished associations in 
many minds. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this last value is pre- 
eminently present in the hymn beginning ‘How firm a foundation, ye 
saints of the Lord.’” He made no high claim for the hymn on the score 
of its literary merits, but dwelt on its spiritual power and with deep 
emotion on its sacred associations with the inmost life of many souls. 
And he moved that it be’ included in the new hymnal. Another bishop, 
with impassioned eloquence, instantly’ seconded the motion, which was 
then carried by a large majority. In Phillips Brooks’s heart that dear 
old hymn was interwoven with memories of his sainted mother. Phillips 
Brooks was an inspired giant in whom the splendor of superb powers 
blended with the simple, childlike faith which he learned at his mother's 
knee. That grand hymn in his memory was inseparable from the sound 
of her voice, and his great soul rose in a mighty upheaval to plead for its 
retention. That variety ruled in the selection of these reminiscences 
is evident from this story: An old colored auntie attended a church which 
was served by two preachers, separately on alternate Sundays, one being 
a very large man and the other very small. Aunt Martha, being asked 
which of the two she liked better, answered: “Lors, Bishop, I thinks I 
likes de little one de bestis, ‘cause he strains hisself de most.” 


Confessio Medici. By the Writer of The Young People. 12mo, pp. 158. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

WE revert to this book here chiefly for the lifelike, pretty picture which 
its physician-author gives of the typical young couple setting out to make 
their way in life together. The picture fits not only the young doctor and 
his wife, but quite as well the young minister, and, indeed, almost any 
young married couple in life’s early adventurous struggle. Here is the 
sweet glad picture (and may heaven bless all the dear brave young people 
whom it describes): “Husband and wife, while they are young, and the 
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baby is stall the baby, play at economy as at a game. They remind me of 
that pleasant minstrel, at the swing-doors of the public house, who gets 
melody out of a coffeepot with holes cut in the spout, or from hard little 
strips of glass or metal. They shall have music wherever they go, To 
him and her who can find pleasure in saving a cab-fare and spend that 
shilling, arm in arm, quite seriously on something else that she really qiq 
want this discourse is not addressed. I envy and honor them. Out of 
books, out of good examples, out of their own hearts, they encourage cne 
another, and quote the whole anthology of the praise of thrift: ‘My father 
was just as poor at my age as I am. My mother had to do without lots of 
things: besides, she had such bad health.” They invent challenges ang 
passwords of love: ‘Why didn't you marry somebody with money” That 
is the challenge; and the password takes all four lips. They surprise each 
other with sixpennorths of luxury, and have a thousand plans for the im. 
mediate tuture, and Aunt Maria’s fifty pounds is spent in fancy many 
times before it comes to them. In the profound Greek sense of the word, 
they have enthusiasm. Look which way they will, back or here or ahead. 
they see sunshine; and people ask them to evening parties because their 
happiness lights up that dim pleasure. They find a sacrament in their 
daily bread, and a miracle in the coming of the baby. To save, to wait, to 
scrape along—why, that is what they enjoy; that is the way to begin. the 
classic, heroic, historic, romantic, practical way; besides, how stupid it 
would be to be rich now, how vulgar! See them, this man and this woman, 
setting out, hand in hand, heart in heart, into an expectant world. | 
could rhapsodize for pages over them; indeed, if it comes to that, they can 
do it for themselves. In all life, there is nothing more delightful, more in- 
spiriting, than the sight of their bow in the clouds; and I hope that it 
will be lost not in a sky of gray but in a sky all sapphire.” While we are 
at this book we may as well quote the wise old doctor’s admonition to 
young men about depending on themselves: “To want to be wanted, to 
fight single-handed, for a place in the world, are evidence of strength. To 
count on the help and influence of other men, to wonder what A and B will 
do for us, are evidence of weakness. Especially, a young man must be 
careful to reckon a successful father not among his assets, but among his 
liabilities, for he who enters his father’s profession counting on his father’s 
name, enters it at his peril, and his venture is the more perilous if he 
takes in the same profession the same line. There was Icarus, son of 
Daedalus; he fashioned for himself wings to follow his father aloft, and 
they bore him off the earth, but the wax of them was melted by the sun, 
and he fell into the sea.” And why should we not allow this doctor space 
to administer one more kick to Haeckel, the present-day champion of 
materialism, which Carlyle called “the dirt philosophy”? The doctor tells 
us of a friend who, when he gets away from the dissecting table and 
similar environment, holds firmly to the belief that it is he himself, and 
not his cerebral hemispheres, that is conscious. And he goes on about his 
friend thus: “He had the toothache lately, and declared to me that, ac- 
cording to his philosophy, he had the toothache, but, according to Haeckel, 
he was the toothache, or would be the toothache if he were he, which, ac- 
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cording to Haeckel, he could never hope to be, or be to hope. He added, 
that it was he who experienced the tooth in space, and the ache in time, 
and united these two dissimilar experiences, in his permanent identity, as 
the toothache. I will not pretend—for it was a very bad tooth—that all 
his language was 80 philosophical. Anyhow, he was sure that we cannot 
be what we have, or have what we are.” This doctor thinks that illness 
helps a man to defy Haeckel. Hear what he says: “When a man is ill the 
silent, empty hours, the lull in the traffic of his life, have something to say 
to him; they explain nothing, but they give him a point of view. They 
emphasize his individuality. It is all very well, in the vanity of health, 
to call ourselves a succession of states of consciousness; that nonsense is 
knocked out of us by a month in bed, where we have time and opportunity 
to feel sure that we are not. An illness, I hardly know how, does tend to 
make us understand that matter and reality are not interchangeable terms. 
Here, in this sense of the nonmaterial reality of self, is a thread worth 
holding. Especially it is to be found and held in the very act of sur- 
render to an anesthetic. For he who offers himself to be reduced to un- 
consciousness is most conscious, and the freedom of his will was never 
more plain to him than now, when he lays it down. With the first breath 
of ether he flings a last defiance to all that we call Haeckel, and swears 
that it is false. Which is a fine experience, and cheap at the price. There- 
fore, since happiness, and insight into other people’s feelings, and even a 
thread of philosophy may be got out of illness, I advise every young doctor 
to take his chance of being a patient.” Our doctor saw a good old physi- 
cian die. Following is his account with some reasoning reflections: “As 
we watched him we felt sure that the something we call death was about 
to happen. What it would be to him, and how he could continue to be 
he through that mysterious change we could not explain nor understand. 
The life of the body dies as a candle dies—burnt out—the flame of it ceas- 
ing. Physical dissolution is a purely chemical process, like the burning 
out of the candle. But we knew that neither the man whom we knew nor 
the life he lived had been matters of chemistry. So it seemed reasonable 
to believe that he died as he had lived at another level than that of the 
physical sciences. We were sure that the individuality, the personality, 
which distinguished him here had been real. We felt sure he must still 
be individual and distinct. Once he had been he, not merely his body; 
therefore, somehow he is, he must be; that was the argument, felt rather 
than formulated. He had been he, and, though words are useless here, 
the fact remains, that nobody has any right to play conjuring tricks with 
the two most difficult words in our language, which are He and It. Our 
friend, not it but he, still he, went away with the spiritual element of his 
life. The reality of that element, and the reality of him are facts which 
he had so proved by the manner of his life that they were not challenged 
by the manner of his death.” The interest and value of this book to us 
lie in its being from a standpoint not our own but an experienced physi- 
cian’s standpoint. 
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The Gospels of Matthew and Luke. A Vindication of their Agreement and 
Certain Dates and Order of Events, especially of the Marginal Chronoloy 
Year of Tiberius Cesar, the Case of Cyrenius, the Visit of the Magi, the | 
and Return, Notes of Time, ete. Also a Tentative Theory of the Bapti 
By Rev. Josepn Horner, M.A., D.D. Pp. 68. Price, cloth, 60 cents 


\couraey as to 
the Fifteenth 
t Into Egypt 

or the Dead 


Tue book thus entitled grew out of and contains the res): 
pliance with the request of a publisher of marginal referen: 
answer inquiries of a correspondent as to certain dates in tle marginal 
chronology, chiefly pertaining to Luke’s account of the period from the 
birth of Jesus to his entering upon his public ministry. This subject, though 
voluminously treated for some sixteen centuries, had not reached a clear. 
ly satisfactory settlement or conclusion, but still remained as a dangerous 
menace to the truth of the narrative of Luke, and of Matthew also: ang 
the solution of the historic problems had now become of increasingly more 
importance, as involving in its toils of uncertainty the conception of 
Jesus, the place of his birth, its date, his infancy, his baptism, and his 
entry upon his lifework. Taking up the expression, “In the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius Cesar,” he shows that a strict construing of the text, in the 
light of contemporaneous history, both accounts for the form and removes 
the uncertainty as to the date intended thereby. He therefore proceeds to 
take up and so treat it; and, accordingly, has set forth in this book the then 
existing conditions in Judea, and of Herod, which apparently precluded 
the probability or possibility of immediately carrying into effect the order 
which came to him from Augustus in Herod's last year, B.C. 5, for a 
Roman world-wide enrollment of the subjects and estates of the empire, 
both native and foreign; and the results of his researches strongly sup- 
port the statement of Luke that this first ecumenical enrollment was not 
made until Cyrenius was governor of Syria, after the banishment of 
Herod’s son, some ten years after Herod’s death; thus eliminating 
Cyrenius from all connection with this decree of Augustus prior to the 
time named by Luke, and confirmed as to its date and characteristics by 
Josephus. The results of his study of the texts were: First, that the 
common text was to be preferred as the oldest form, older even than the 
Sinaiticus, and in that form in accord with the order of Augustus. Dr. 
Horner claims that up to the time of the publication of his book no writer 
had noted the importance of the ecumenical character of this enrollment, 
but had treated it as of the same kind as the previously existing and 
customary enrollment of, for example, Cives Romani, etc. In his book is 
first brought out the force of Luke’s descriptive term, adroypadeatat 
uacay TI olkovpéevny (to be enrolled, the entire habitable | part of the] 
world then under Roman jurisdiction), the author pointing out its decisive 
influence and importance in the defense of the structure, the form, and 
interpretation of the text. Secondly, that it having been found that Augus- 
tus had begun a series of world-wide enrollments of persons and estates 
in a cycle of twenty years’ recurrence, and several of these having been 
traced, and the dates verified as far back as B.C. 5, A.U.C. 749, but none 
of this kind of an earlier date having been found, he is the first from these 
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premises to declare the natural and necessary conclusion that this decree 
of Augustus, dated B.C. 5, was properly designated by Luke as the first of 
that first series of ecumenical enrollments begun by Augustus and con- 
tinued by his successors. Third, that he is the first to absolutely reject it as 
without any authority from anything written by Luke, or as other than 
an assumption to bring it into accord with a mistaken interpretation and 
supposed necessity of certain textual conjectural emendations, otherwise 


not needed. 


A Standard Bible Dictionary, Designed as a Comprehensive Guide to the Scriptures, embra- 
cing their Languages, Literature, History, Biography, Manners and Customs, and their 
Theology. Edited by Me.ancuruon W. Jacosus, D.D. (Chairman of the Editorial Board) , 
Dean, and Hosmer Professor of New Testament Exegesis and Criticism, in Hartford The- 
ological Seminary; Epwarp E. Nourse, D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology and In- 
structor in New Testament Canonicity and Textual Criticism in Hartford Theological 
Seminary, and Anprew C. Zenos, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. In Association with American, British and German 
Scholars. Embellished with New and Original Illustrations and Maps. New, York; 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. Svo, pp. xxiv and 920. Price, cloth, $6.00. 

Tus is a very formidable title page of a very good book, which is 
likely for some years to come to hold a place of much usefulness in the 
study of ministers and biblical students. In addition to the three men 
who are named on the title pages there are thirty-six contributors, of whom 
five are Germans, Professors Thumb, Marburg, Kénig, Bonn, von Dobschiitz, 
Strassburg, Guthe, Leipzig, and Nowack, Strassburg; seven are English or 
Scotch, Gray, Driver, Sanday and Bartlett of Oxford, Denny of Glasgow, 
Dods of Edinburgh, and Milligan, a Scotch pastor; one is a Professor at 
Leyden, though an Englishman by birth and training, the brilliant Kirsopp 
Lake; while the remaining contributors are American and Canadian. It is 
a cosmopolitan company all of whom are reasonably well and some are 
preeminently equipped for the tasks to which they have been set. The 
Funk and Wagnalls Company have had much experience in the making of 
encyclopedias and dictionaries, and it was therefore to be expected that 
the work of editorial revision would be well done. It must be freely 
admitted that in a work of reference intended not for scholars primarily, 
but for popular and general use, it is very useful to have the articles so 
ordered, arranged and cross referenced that the wayfaring man may easily 
come to the wished for intelligence, but there is always the peril that 
something of the author's distinctive material may be edited out in the 
process. This has certainly taken place in the big and very valuable 
Jewish Encyclopedia; whether it has happened here, or not, we have not 
been able to discover. In the case of men like Driver and Sanday it is 
much more important to know exactly what they really wish to say than 
that their articles should be adjusted for easy cross reference to what 
some man of very moderate attainments may be saying elsewhere in the 
book. As to the proportions of space opinions must differ. We may indi- 
cate here some of the dispositions which have been made. The article on 
Jesus Christ, by James Denney, fills about seventeen of these big pages. 
It is a powerful paper, closely knit, carefully reasoned out and concluding 
with a section headed “Appended Discussion” which is full of critical 
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acumen, fearless yet conservative. But excellent as this article 

well be doubted whether it is not much too long for a referen:. 100k of 
this size. The article Bible, on the other hand, fills only about (\. pages 
and can hardly be defined as powerful, though it does give a clo.r state. 
ment of the orderly development of Old Testament literature modern 
scholars generally apprehend it. It was written by Professor \\:\rew Cc. 
Zenos, who has also written a number of Old Testament articles such as 
Hosea, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah and others. They are usually brief, 
always somewhat arid, and lacking in enthusiasm. Their critica! josition 
is on the whole rather with the more advanced type of thinking in with 
the moderate position such as is maintained by Driver. He govs. for ey. 
ample, pretty much the whole length of the extremists who ex: ise cop. 
siderable sections from these books as later interpolations. Of this 
tendency his article on Hosea affords a striking example, for hv excises 
the “references to Judah by a Judaistic editor,” “the Messianic allusions,” 
“the explanatory insertions of technical, archeological or historical char- 
acter,” and “the Hopeless corruption” passages. If we have counted cor- 
rectly this means the cutting out of not less than sixty-one verses or con- 
siderable parts of verses. In reply to this there is no room for arcument 
here; we can only say that we are sorry that the article on Hose: was not 
written by Driver. The best of these book articles by Zenos is the one on 
Jonah, but a little glow of enthusiasm for the book would improve even 
this. The article on Isaiah is by Professor Eduard Kénig of Bonn. It 
has the well-known strength and weakness of its author. It is conservya- 
tive not in the narrow but in the broad sense, but it is, as usual, over- 
loaded with references to the writer’s own books and brocliures. The 
big article on the Gospels is by Professor Jacobus himself and is well 
done. Its conclusion concerning the Synoptic problem is as follows: “In 
brief, then, the generally accepted Synoptic theory is that there was a 
collection of discourses, or teachings, of Jesus, which lay at the basis of 
at least two of the Gospels (Mt and Lk)—perhaps of all, besides which 
Mt and Lk evidently used Mk, making its order and language fundamental 
to their own. The material from these two sources Mt treated in a topical 
way, and Lk in a chronological way, giving it a characteristic literary 
setting, both of them adding to it items from other sources, oral and 
written, peculiar to thenrselves, (e. g., the Nativity stories [Mt and Lk], 
the Genealogies [Mt and Lk], the details of the last journey to Jerusalem 
[Lk], the arraignment of the Pharisees [Mt], and the Ascension [Lk|). 
The Documentary theory is thus not an exclusively documentary theory, 
but calls to its aid both the oral and the dependence theories and has in 
this breadth its distinctive superiority over the others.” The article on 
Jerusalem (nearly ten pages) by. Professor Paton is exceedingly well done: 
the article on Palestine (nearly thirty pages) is a masterpiece, finer, almost, 
than anything else in the volume. It was written by Professor Guth of 
Leipzig, one of the foremost living authorities on the subject, with some 
useful index lists of plants, animals, etc., by Professor Nourse. We con 
clude, as we began, by saying that it is a very good book, and that no man 
is likely to regret its purchase. 
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